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EL COLLECTION AND THE 
= DUTCH SCHOOL OF PAINTING. 


i TER ARMSTRONG. With 4 Photogravures and many other Illustrations, 
Ne Te super-royal 8vo, 5s. net ; or in cloth, gilt top, 7s. net. P 
‘ i famous Peel collection in the National Gallery, ‘‘the finest cabinet of Dutch 
a. per baw an amateur,” Sir Walter Armstrong has given & most luminous and carefully 
eee account of the great Dutch school of painting. A student who desires to know the great 
qualities of that school should take with him to the Gallery this monograph by one of the most accom- 


plished critics of the day. 


—I. Art of Holland—II. The Painters of Holland—III. The Making of the 
eee eS onc IV. The Dutch Painters of Society—V. The Dutch Painters of the People— 
VI. The Landscape Painters—VII. City Painters, Sea Painters, Animal Painters, &c. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE ETCHINGS OF REMBRANDT. By P. G. 


N. With 50 Facsimiles in Photogravure and an Annotated Catalogue of Rembrandt's 
Ce ee ty CAMPBELL DODGSON, of the Department of Prints and Drawings, British Museum. 
Rdition limited to 250 Copies, of which 195 only are for sale in this country. Double crown folio, 
£5 5s, net. 


PICTURES IN THE TATE GALLERY. By 


C. GASQUOINE HARTLEY. With 20 Collotype Reproductions, demy 4to, 12s. 6d. net. ; 
Also an EDITION DE LUXE on Dutch Hand-made Paper, with extra Plate, limited to 100 Copies, 
buckram, 25s. net. a : ‘ 
“Marked by wide range of sympathy and much critical acumen, the pictures illustrated are well 
chosen and beautifully reproduced.” —Daily News. : 
“Singularly readable and intelligent.’”’—Liverpool Courier. 


GREAT COMPOSERS AND THEIR WORK. 


By LOUIS C. ELSON. With a Portrait of Johannes Brahms. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 
“Lucid and genially written....... Dr. Elson’s judgments are sane, and his comments intelligent and 
suggestive.” —Spectator. 


A CRITICAL HISTORY OF OPERA. By 


By ARTHUR ELSON. With a Portrait of Richard Wagner. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, net. 
“ An interesting and instructive work.’’—Liverpool Courier. 
“Unaffected and straightforward.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


NEW EDITION, REVISED. 


THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH. By Sir Watrer 


ARMSTRONG. With 4 Copperplates and many other Illustrations, super-royal 8vo, half-linen, 


3s. 6d, net. 
New 


EDINBURGH. By Roserr Louis Srevenson. 


Edition. With 16 Full-page Illustrations by T. Hamitton Crawrorp, B.S.W., and others. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 


MISS MARSHALL’S NEW BOOK. 


THE QUEEN’S KNIGHT-ERRANT. A Story of 


the Days of Sir Walter Ralegh. By BEATRICE MARSHALL. With 8 Illustrations by 
T. Hamitton CRawForD, R.S.W. Extra crown 8vo, 5s, 


DIANA POLWARTH, ROYALIST. The Story of 


a Girl’s Life in the Days of the Commonwealth. By J. F. M. CARTER. With 8 Illustrations 
by T. Hamitton CrawrorpD and C, V. Harcourt. Extra crown 8vo, 5s. 


“Miss Carter tells the story in limpid and graceful English....... Her work has greatly impressed us.” 
“ A striking story.’’—T'imes. —Guardian. 


THE CRUSADERS. A Story of the War for the Holy 
Sepulchre. By the Rev. A.J. CHURCH. With 8 Illustrations in Colour, crown 8vo, 5s. 


“ Among the writers of historical Christmas books, no one is more scholarly or more accurate than 
the Rev. A. J. Church.” —Times. j y 
“ An enthralling romance......the book would be an invaluable Christmas present for a nom child,”” 
—Athenzum. 


THE ROMANCE of MODERN EXPLORATION. 
By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS, F.R.G.S. With 26 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. | 


“Exceedingly interesting. Mr. Williams has an absorbing subject, and does it that justice which is 
only possible to one who writes in a sympathetic spirit.”—Guardian. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE ANIMAL WORLD. 


By EDMUND SELOUS. With 16 Illustrations by Lancetot Speep and S. T. Dapp. Crowu 8vo, 5s. 


“A very fascinating book, full of picturesquely written descriptions of the habits and customs of a 
number of birds and beasts.”—Graphic. 





London : 


STANDARD WORKS. 
LONDON ON THAMES IN BY- 


GONE DAYS. By G. H. Brrcu, FS.A,, 
Curator of Sir John Soane’s Museum. With 
4 Plates printed in Colour and many other 
Illustrations, sewed, 5s. net; or cloth, gilt top, 

7s. net. 
** An exciting plunge into past centuries, glowing 
with colour and quick with movement.”—Bookman,. 


’ 
OLD ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 
By the Rev. Canon Benuaym, D.D., F.S.A. With 
a Frontispiece in Photogravure, 5 Reproduc- 
tions in Colour, and many other Illustrations, 
super-royal 8vo, sewed, 5s. net; or cloth, gilt 
top, 7s. net. 
“A real contribution to history...... The illustra- 
tions are quite admirable.”— Westminster Gazette. 


MEDIZVAL LONDON. By Canon 
Benuam and CuaRLeEs WELCH, F.S.A., Librarian 
to the Corporation of London. With 4 Plates 
printed in Colour and many other Illustra- 
tions, sewed, 5s. net; or cloth gilt, 7s. net. 

“ A scholarly survey of medieval London. The 
illustrations adorn greatly the volume.”—Academy, 


TITIAN: a Study of his Life and 
Work, By CLaupEe Purtuips. With 8 Copper- 
plates and many other Illustrations, 9s, net. 

“Brilliantly written, lavishly illustrated, and 
carefully indexed.”—Daily Telegraph. 


ARMOUR IN ENGLAND. By J. 
STaRKIE GARDNER. With 16 Coloured Plates 
and many other Illustrations, 9s. net. 

**Concise, full, and interesting, enriched witha 
number of beautiful illustrations.” 
—Birmingham Post. 


VELAZQUEZ: a Study of his Life 
and Art. By Sir Watter ArmstronG. With 
8 Photogravures and 60 other Illustrations, 
9s. net. 
‘“‘A really important contribution to critical 
study.” — Guardian, 


ALBRECHT DURER. By Lionxn 
Cust. With 8 Copperplates and many other 
Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 

“ Well and copiously illustrated.”—Times. 


BOOKBINDING IN ENGLAND AND 
FRANCE. By W. Y. Fietcuer. With 17 
ao and many other Lllustrations, 


THE NEW FOREST AND THE ISLE 
OF WIGHT. By C. J. Cornisu. With 8 
—— and many other Illustrations, 


RAPHAEL: a Study of his Life ana 
Work. By Jutta Cartwricut (Mrs. Henry 
Avy). With 8 Photogravures and many other 
Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 

“* Full of information and richly illustrated.” 
—Guardian, 


STUDIES IN MODERN MUSIC: 


First Series. Berlioz, Schumann, and Wagner. 

With an Essay on Music and Musical Criticism. 

By W. H. Hapow, M.A. With 5 Portraits, 
Fifth Edition, 7s. 6d. 

** Written with striking thoughtfulness and 

breadth of view. A remarkable book.”—Athenzum, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


STUDIES IN MODERN MUSIC: 


Second Series. Chopin, Dvorék, Brahms. 
With an Essay on Musical Form. With 4 
Portraits, Fifth Edition, 7s. 6d. 
**To be most heartily recommended to all who 
wish to attain the highest kind of enjoyment of the 
best music.”—Times, 





SEELEY & COQ., Limited, 38 Great Russell Street. 
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SOCIETY FOR 


Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
CHRISTIAN WORSHIP: its Origin and 


Evolution. By Monsignore Ducuesye. Translated by M. L. McCiurE 
from the Third Edition of “Les Origines du Culte Chrétien.” Second 
English Edition, Revised, demy 8vo, cloth boards, 10s. 

The Third Edition of the French original was lately published in Paris. 
This translation represents not only that Edition, but contains also additional 
matter just received from Monsignore Duchesne. There is also added, by 
request, a Translation of the Peregrinatio of Etheria (Silvia). 

It is not too much to say that this is the most important work which has 
appeared on this subject. It forms an acceptable Christmas present to 


clergymen and others. 
EARLY BRITAIN: Celtic Britain. By 


Principal Ruys. Third Edition, Revised, feap. 8vo, with 2 Maps, cloth 
boards, 3s. 


WAVES AND RIPPLES IN WATER, AIR, 


AND ETHER: being a Course of Christmas Lectures delivered at the 
Roya! Institution of Great Britain by J. A. Fremine, M.A., D.Sc., F.B.S. 
With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


MARVELS OF THE WORLD OF LIGHT. 


A Popular Study of the Phenomena of Light, Colour, and Sight. By the 
Very Rev. C. T. Ovenpen, D.D., Dean of Clogher. With numerous 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


MATTER, AXTHER, AND MOTION: the 


Factors and Relations of Physical Science. By A. E. Doupear, A.B., 
A.M.M.E.. Ph.D., Professor of Physics, Tuft’s College, U.S.A. English 
ome, Edited by Prof. Aurrep Lopes. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth 
boards 5s. 


THE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION—EGYPT 


AND CHALDZA. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged by Prof. 
Masrero. Edited by the Rev. Prof. Sayce. Translated by M. L. 
McCiure. With Map and over 470 Illustrations, including 3 Coloured 
Plates, demy 4to, cloth, bevelled boards, 24s,; half-morocco (bound by 
Riviere), 48s. ‘ 


‘ 

THE STRUGGLE OF THE NATIONS 
(EGYPT, SYRIA, AND ASSYRIA). By Prof. Maspero. Edited by the 
Rev. Prof. Sayce. Translated by M. L. McCuure. With Maps, 
3 Coloured Plates, and over 400 Illustrations, demy 4to (approximately), 
cloth, bevelled boards, 25s. ; half-morocco (bound by Riviere), 50s. 


THE PASSING OF THE EMPIRES. 
850 B.C. TO 330 B.C. By Prof. Masrero. Edited by the Rev. Prof. 
Sayce. Translated by M. L. McCiure. With Maps, 3 Coloured Plates, 
and numerous Illustrations, demy 4to (approximately), cloth, bevelled 
boards, 25s. ; half-morocco (bound by Riviere), 50s. 


“The EVIDENCE of THINGS NOT SEEN.” 


I. From Nature. II. From Revelation. By J. A, FLEMING, D.Sc., F.EB.S. 


Crown 8vo, paper cover, 6d. ; cloth boards, 1s. 
‘““CHRISTIAN SCIENCE” CONTRASTED 


WITH CHRISTIAN FAITH, AND WITH ITSELF. By Wim 
Lerroy, D.D., Dean of Norwich. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


CHRISTIANITY AND AGNOSTICISM. 


Reviews of Some Recent Attacks on the Christian Faith. By the Very 
Rev. Henry Wack, D.D. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE MESSAGE OF PEACE, AND OTHER 


CHRISTMAS SERMONS. By the late R. W. Cuurcn, Dean of St. 
Paul’s. Crown 8vo, on Hand-made Paper, top edge gilt, buckram boards, 
2s. 6d. ; imitation crushed morocco, 7s. 6d. 


REFLECTED LIGHTS FROM CHRISTINA 


G. ROSSETTIS “THE FACE OF THE DEEP.” Selected and 
Arranged by W. M. L. Jay. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


VERSES. By Cnristina G. Rosserm. Re- 
printed from ‘‘ Called to be Saints,” “ Time Flies,” and ‘‘ The Face of the 
Deep.” Small post 8vo, printed in Red and Black on Hand-made Paper, 
buckram, top edge gilt, 3s. 6d. ; limp roan, 5s. ; limp morocco, 7s. 6d, 


FAVOURITE ENGLISH POETS AND CLASSICS. 


A Selection from Standard Writers, presented in a form which will appeal to 
every book-lover. 


BROWNING’S (Mrs. E. B.)|KINGSLEY’S WESTWARD 
POEMS, including “ Aurora Leigh.” | HO! 


NG’S (ROBERT)| LAMB’S TALES FROM 
BROW cao 5 ( se — SHAKESPEARE. 


Romances and Lyrics,” ‘‘Men and} LQONGFELLOW’S POETICAL 
WORKS. 


Women,” &c. 
COLERIDGE'’S POETICAL| SCOTT'S POETICAL WORKS. 
COWPER’S POETICAL SHAKESPEARE'S COMPLETE 

ances TENNYSON’S POEMS, _ in- 
DANTE. Cary’s Translations. 


cluding “In Memoriam,” “‘ Maud,” 
HOOD’S POETICAL WORKS ‘The Princess,” ‘‘Idylls of the 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, each 2s, 6d.; paste-grain roan, 3s. 4d. 





King,” &. 


London : NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
Brighton: 129 NORTH STREET, 





——————__ 


WHO LEADS THE 
LIBERAL PARTY? 


“Their leader,” said Lord Selborne a 
the recent Liberal Unionist dinner, « was 
not a politician, but an artist—Mr, Cap. 
ruthers Gould. It was Mr. Gould who 
gave them their policy, their ideas, ang 
who directed them the line to take” 
(Cheers and laughter.) 


New Volume of brilliant Politica) 
Satire, illustrated by F. Carruthers Gould, 
‘Cartoons in Rhyme and Line.” Verses 
by Sir Wilfrid Lawson, M.P. 50 Original 
Drawings by F. C. Gould. Feap. 4to, 
4s, 6d. net; Fine Edition, 21s. net, 





Catherine Bearne’s “A Leader of Society at 
Napoleon’s Court” is ‘“‘a book which cannot fail to 
arrest the attention of the reader wherever he may 
open it.”—Pall Mall Gazette. Profusely Illustrated, 
Second Edition, 10s. 6d. 


In “The Story of My Struggles” “Professop 
Vambéry’s extraordinary adventures in Central Asia, 
his friendships with Queen Victoria, our present King, 
two Sultans, two Shahs, and several Khans, make the 
most delightful reading.”—Academy. 2 vols., 21s. net. 


Mr. James Pinnock’s “ Wander-Years Round the 
World” is the story of three years’ travel and adventure 
in all quarters of the globe. Illustrated with over 70 
Photographs and about 13 Maps, 21s. net. 


**Canon Tetley’s delightful book” (Spectator), 
“Qld Times and New,” consists partly of interesting 
memoirs and partly of its author’s recollections of 
distinguished people. Second Edition, 7s. 6d. net. 


Our greatest living writer of fiction has said of 
the children in E. Nesbit’s stories that they are the “real 
thing.” E. Nesbit’s delightful new story for young people, 
“New Treasure Seekers,” contains over 40 Illustrations 
by Gordon Browne and Lewis Baumer. 6s. 


Father Sheehan’s fascinating volume of short 
stories, “A Spoiled Priest,” deals with life in Catholic 


Ireland. 5s. 


F. Jameson Rowbotham’s “ Tales from Plutarch” 
are adaptations of the most morally stimulating of the 
Lives ‘‘ written in a simple, clear, and forcible style: 
—Secotsman. Profusely Illustrated, 5s. 


Mr. Sidney Low’s ‘*The Governance of England” 
is “acute, dispassionate, nearly always suggestive, and 
very often illuminating."—Times. 7s. 6d. net. 


«Perhaps the most expert critic of modern Parlia- 
mentary finance is Mr. Gibson Bowles. His pamphlet, 
‘National Finance: an Imminent Peril,’ has therefore 
an authority of its own.’—Daily News. 6d. 


‘*A Wanderer, and other Poems,” by Leila 
Macdonald, ‘“‘shows a really tragical and touching 
power.”—Daily News. 3s. 6d. net. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Publisher, Paternoster Square. 
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A GREAT POLITICAL WEATHERCOCK AND 
LITERARY FORCE: WILLIAM COBBETT.* 
Visrrors to Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition are often surprised 
by the sudden discovery that a portly old gentleman of 
Pickwickian appearance, by whose side they have taken a 
seat on @ bench, is not one of themselves, but a replica in 
wax of afamous personage of the later Georgian era. The 
figure represents William Cobbett. Mr. E. I. Carlyle was 
well advised in undertaking a new Life of that gifted political 
weathercock, who, Defoe perhaps excepted, was the most 
prolific of English writers. With his lively style, know- 
ledge, and impartiality, and his knack of illustrating facts 
with suitable reflections, this author was well qualified for his 
task, and he has provided his readers with the auxiliary 

apparatus which our book-makers mostly disdain. 
Born in 1763 at Farnham, where his father was a small 

farmer who kept a pothouse, Cobbett was successively 
garden boy, ploughman, attorney's clerk, soldier in a 
regiment in Nova Scotia, resident in France, emigrant to 
Philadelphia, English master to French refugees, farmer, 
shopkeeper, prisoner in Newgate, landowner, fugitive in 
America, bankrupt in England, bookseller, and then, after 
other vicissitudes in town and country, for his two closing 
years Member of Parliament. But through these hetero- 
geneous elements of the career in which, like Dryden’s Zimri, 
he was “everything by starts and nothing long,” there 
yan an unbroken thread of literary production. In his 
periodicals, books, pamphlets, addresses, and varied mis- 
cellaneous works he uttained a rare mastery in polemical 
and artistic composition. In _ politics Cobbett was a 
weathercock. At first a disciple of Tom Paine, on leaving 
the Army he dropped his Republican faith, brought charges 
of malversation against some of his late officers, and pub- 
lished a pamphlet erroneously said to have caused the 
Mutiny of the Nore of 1797. Rapidly ending a visit to 
France, which, he said, was “blasted with the principles of 
the accursed revolution,” he retired to America, where the 
ovation accorded by the populace of New York to Dr. 
Priestley after that agitator had escaped from the Birmingham 
Tory mob drew him into a new groove, and he allied himself 
to the ultra-Federalists, violently assailing with a rain of 
pamphlets the Democrats Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, 
who, with their adherents, wished the States to support 
France in her war with England. Cobbett’s controversial 
American publications, in some of which he assumed the 
pseudonym of “Peter Porcupine,” included a libel which 
cost the fiery rodent five thousand dollars as the price of a 
discharge of his quills at a Dr. Rush, a local Sangrado with 
anostrum for the cure of the yellow fever. Ofthe bookselling 
enterprise in Philadelphia, which provoked dangerous out- 
bursts of popular wrath and the jeers of “ Paul Hedgehog” 
and others, the “ Porcupine” wrote :— 

“T resolved to put the power and the courage of the democracy 
to the test by opening shop with a grand exhibition of the por- 
traits of kings, queens, princes, nobles, and bishops, and, in 
short, with every portrait, picture, or book, that I could obtain, 
and that I thought likely to excite rage in the inveterate enemies 
of Great Britain, particularly a large, coarse, sixpenny representa- 
tion of Lord Howe’s victory over the French. Never since the 
beginning of the American rebellion had any one before dared to 
exhibit at his window the portrait of George the Third.” 

The facility with which the “Porcupine” shifted his quills 
is illustrated by his attitude towards Tom Paine, his early 
political preceptor. On that person’s second arrival in 
America, Cobbett in his Scare Crow called him “the Right 
Irreverent Father in the Devil Tom Paine,” also loading 
him with obloquy in a funeral ode. When the said 
“Ragamuffin Deist,” on the ground of his neglect by the 





* William Cobbett : a Study of his Life as Shown in his Writings. By E. I. 
Carlyle, F.R.Hist.S., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Illustrated. London: 


American Government, published a bitter attack on Washing- 
ton, there appeared in Cobbett’s Censor a reply to that missive 
which contained the following apostrophe :— 

“Now, atrocious, infamous miscreant, ‘look on this picture and 
on this.’ I would call on you to blush, but the rust of villainy 
has eaten yonr cheek to the bone, and dried up the source of 
suffusion. Are these the proofs of your disinterestedness and 
consistency? Is it thus that you are always the same and that 
you preserve through life the right-angled character of man ? ” 


Justly remarking that the last sentence has a flavour of the 
Eatanswill Gazette, the present biographer quotes a paragraph 
in Cobbett’s Political Register which specially ascribes to 
Paine the merit of consistency! Washington, it seems, 
thought his apologist’s reply rather strong and coarse, but 
called it “not a bad thing.” For all this, at the close of 
Cobbett’s second sojourn in the States he dug up the bones of 
the “ miscreant,” which had been buried in unconsecrated ground, 
and took them with him to England, where they encountered a 
muster of cavalry and artillery arranged by the authorities lest 
their arrival at Manchester should cause a popular tumult. 
Mr. Carlyle gives an interesting account of the subsequent 
history of these treasures, which, for reasons connected 
with Cobbett’s death, were knocking about above ground for 
twenty-five years. Cobbett later on tried to put money 
in his purse by advertising gold rings containing a 
guaranteed lock of the hair of the “infamous miscreant” 
(who was almost bald), but an intelligent public declined to 
give the guinea, plus a charge or gold and workmanship, 
asked for the relics. 

Canadian sympathisers subscribed to cover Cobbett’s 
loss from the Dr. Sangrado libel, and he made an 
attempt to improve things by starting a new periodical 
appropriately called the ushlight; but he was as 
good as ruined, and returned to England in 1800. His 
fame as a champion of order and throne ran high. 
When his vessel stopped at Halifax he was graciously 
received by the Commander-in-Chief, the Duke of Kent, 
and was welcomed in London by the Ministerialists, Secre- 
tary Windham asking him to a select dinner to meet Pitt, 
who, dropping his usual snubbing manner, treated his partisan 
with great affability. Declining Lord Grenville’s offer of a 
Government paper, office, types, profits, and all, he started a 
London Porcupine, in which he poured his Billingsgate on the 
Americans of the ultra-Democratic party, the French, and the 
Republican emissaries who, he said, were “still preaching 
fanaticism and infidelity, still bawling for that change which 
they have the audacity to call Reform.” When the King’s 
refusal to agree to Catholic emancipation made Pitt resign, 
Cobbett opposed any such religious concession, and further, 
when the negotiations for the Peace of Amiens were opened, 
published letters wherein he urged by demonstrations with 
which many people would agree now that the proposed Treaty 
would lay Continental Europe at the feet of France. In these 
letters he approached to some extent the dignified method of 
Burke, abandoning the blunt, sardonic style of his chief master, 
Swift, whose Tale of a Tub (bought by him for threepence 
when a little boy), as well as the Drapier Letters, much 
influenced Cobbett’s mind. Instigated by Grenville and 
Windham, he next brought out the ultra-Tory Political 
Register, afterwards the organ of ultra-Radical preachments; 
and when his windows in Pall Mall had been twice broken by 
mobs clamouring for the Peace, he thrashed, in revenge, a 
Ministerialist editor who had raked up certain questionable 
passages from his early Soldiers’ Friend. 

How Cobbett fetched the compass which finally brought 
him into the vicinity of the Extremist camp is detailed in Mr. 
Carlyle’s excellent sketch of the revolution in English parties 
which followed the death of “the pilot that weathered the 
storm,” and of the Ministerial changes consequent thereon. 
When the Duke of Portland took office, our chameleon threw 
the Whigs over, and began to adopt the views of the advocates 
of Parliamentary reform, not, however, from any hostility to 
the landed aristocracy, but from a hatred of the great manu- 
facturers and their towns, and of what he called the sub- 
jection of the House of Commons to a gang of stock-jobbers, 
placemen, and pensioners designated by him as the “ Thing.” 
The violent diatribes of the Political Register touching the 
opening phases of the Peninsular War, and Cobbett’s language 
on the War Office scandals of the Duke of York and Mrs. Clarke, 
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were followed when Perceval came into power by an incident 
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which led to his imprisonment for two years (1810-12), with 
the infliction of a fine of £3,000. Of his Newgate episode, 
whose horrors were mitigated by his attention to outside 
matters like the management of his charming estate of 
Botley, near Southampton, and his children’s education, this 
volume gives an interesting picture, which concludes with Mr. 
Carlyle’s opinion that as regards Cobbett’s notorious offer to 
the Government to discontinue the Register in return for a 
mitigation of his punishment, he was guilty of “a course of 
prevarication and actual falsehood unworthy of an upright 
man.” After his discharge from Newgate he cheapened 
the Register, which consequently attained to an immense 
circulation in some of the manufacturing districts, and he 
stumped certain counties with considerable success, dissuading, 
however, so far as we can see, artisans and labourers from acts 
of violence, defending, for example, in a Letter to the Luddites, 
the use of machinery in terms which, as Miss Martineau well 
remarks, “ must have been more effective than a regiment of 
dragoons.” In this and some of his other literary trans- 
actions it is well to remember the warning latet anguis in herbd, 
—the desire to convert the diggers and weavers into politicians 
at times carrying Cobbett too far. It is, however, plain that 
with all his plebeian sympathies, which, perhaps, were at times 
touched with a Republican bias, he was no accomplice of the 
Luddites, or the “blanketeers,” or Orator Hunt, or the 
“bloodthirsty Cato Street gang,” and that, in fine, as Mr. 
Carlyle puts it, he was never quite a democrat proper. 

Lord Sidmouth’s suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act 
threatening Cobbett with a return to Newgate, he sailed for 
America, whence, as we saw, he came home in 1819 with Tom 
Paine’s bones in his luggage, soon to be involved in heavy 
financial disaster, and more actions for libel. His next ten 
years Mr. Carlyle calls his “Great Literary Period.” In 
1820-30 there flowed from Cobbett’s pen an unexampled 
drench of writings ranging from cottage economy to 
sermons for parsons and religious history; from his Advice 
to Young Men and Women to treatises on gardening, forestry, 
husbandry, and English and French grammar. Many of these 
books attained to enormous popularity, some being translated 
into foreign languages, and it cannot be denied that though 
the trail of the serpent was not always banished from their 
pages, they were full of merit. To our author, the Advice is 
Cobbett’s finest literary achievement. Undeniable is the fact 
that with its powerful autobiographical pictures of military, 
agricultural, and home life, its bright glimpses of genuine 
family affection, and its admirable moral counsels to parents 
and young people, the book has still a real value. Better 
known now are the Rural Rides, which are full of beauties of 
artistic line and colour, drawn with “the eye on the object,” as 
Matthew Arnold says, with rare felicities of expression, which 
make them matchless pictures of country pleasures, scenes, 
and persons. Cobbett’s spiteful imprecations by no means 
“document” the real man,—his hammer-strokes and vitriol 
came from his ink-bottle, but not from his heart. The 
pugnacious currents of his nature did not flow from a 
malignant source, but from the emotional temperament which 
drove his antipathies, and also his sympathies, out of control. 
The man who in his riper age wrote: “I suppose no one has 
ever passed a happier life than I have done,” was not, as his 
enemies pretended, a caldron of plebeian venom. 





CRUMBS FROM A SCHOLAR’S TABLE.* 
Mr. Hueu Puatt in this diverting and learned little 
book, with modest irony, warns the reader, in the words 
of Seneca, that he brings for wares “alia, quae erant 
dediscenda, si scires.’ The truth really is that these alia 
are some of the crumbs which have fallen from the feast 
of scholarship that so few sit down to to-day. The 
classics to Mr. Platt are evidently and primarily a source of 
personal enjoyment. Let others, he says in effect, wear out 
their lives at botching texts or abusing fellow-labourers in the 
same field. The classics were written for our enjoyment, 
and to enjoy them is at any rate my pleasant duty. “Does 
nobody read the classics as literature now?” he asks in 
astonishment as he smites Mr. Duff for not having added 
to his charming Juvenal a complete text of that author. 





* Alia. By Hugh E. P. Platt, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxfor 
Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. [ls. net.] 





Mr. Platt in his missionary zeal for the greah lesbian 
forgets many things; forgets that those scholars who are 
editing texts for posterity are doing the same for acho 
are compiling lists of predicative datives, or are vei 
eking out a precarious existence by translating the Pri 
for the uses of the new learning. People are too by, . 
enjoy literature to-day,—at any rate, classical teresa 
Those who ought to be reading for pleasure are writ 
profit, and no doubt devote their scanty leisure to the alia of 
the island—the inhumanities of letters—daily distributed ‘ 
the ton. 


From the charming collection of proverbial and eo) tial 
phrases with which the book opens a definite purpose emerges, 
It is clearly shown that large numbers of proverbs which are 
believed to be of native growth are in reality the traces that 
scholarship, scattered by lonely country schoolmasters and 
clergy through many generations in every parish of the land, 
has impressed upon the language of the people. The scholar 
in the pulpit and in the school has given the English of time, 
worn Greek and Latin proverbs to the people, and hag thus 
grafted on to a new tongue the wisdom of ancient race, 
Some instances of this process deserve quotation. “There's 
many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip” (“Saepe audivi inte, 
os atque offam multa intervenire posse,” M. Cato in Gelliys 
XIII, 1, 7); “Of two evils choose the least” (“Minima de 
malis,” Cic. Off, III., 102); “Second thoughts are best” 
(“ Posteriores enim cogitationes, ut aiunt, sapentiores golent 
esse,” Cic. Phil., XII, 5); “Out of sight, out of ming” 
(Ilonads 39 Qirlas eapoonyopice ddAvoev* Anon. in Ar, Eth, 
N., VIIL, 5, 1); “A fish out of water” (Ey zisoy his, 
Herodas, II., 63; “Mus in matella,” Petr., 58); “Tll-gotten 
gains never prosper” (“ Male partum male disperit,” Play 
Poen., IV., 2, 22); “ While there’s life there’s hope” (“Ut 
aegroto, dum anima est, spes esse dicitur,” Cic. ad Att,, IX, 
10, 3); “Birds of a feather flock together” (“Pares autem 
vetere proverbio cum paribus facillime congregantur,” Cie, de 
Sen., 3, 7). Innumerable other instances might be quoted 
from this long and cleverly constructed list,—itself a monu. 
ment of vast reading. Five passages from Shakespeare that 
have become proverbial are shown to be direct from the 
classics. The best instance is, perhaps, Seneca’s “Ipsae 
voluptates in tormenta vertuntur” (Epist., 24, and see King 
Lear, V.,3). But on the whole it seems clear that in most 
cases, while the classical idea has been adopted, the metaphor 
most frequently has not. Something local and peculiar encases 
the ancient proverb. “ Maiorum similis” (Cic. Acad., IL, 80) 
means the same as “ A chip of the old block,” but the metaphor 
is provincial. Sometimes, however, the metaphors run close, 
“ My heart was in my mouth ” is very near “ Mihi anima in naso 
esse” (Petr., 62). When Mr. Platt extends his theory to the 
slang of the Old Kent Road—it is rather shocking that “a 
scholar of the good old school” should be acquainted with 
such a patois—the result is more humorous than convincing. 
The equivalent of “He took the knock” is “Sane plagam 
odiosam acceperat” (Citic. ad Att. V., 20, 4); of “They 
took a pull,” Efaxov[édv] (Hur. Ion., 1,200); of “ Wet your 
whistle,” Téyye xvevmoves (Petr., 34); of “ Moisten your clay,” 
“ Madidus vino” (Pl. Aul., III., 6, 36); of “ That’s the boy for 
me,” “Noster esto” (Plaut. Bacch., 443). Mr. Platt has 
missed the slang equivalent of madidus. ‘“ Soak,” rather 
than “moisten,” is the concept conveyed by this pleasant 
word. He has not translated for us “fairly takes the cake,’ 
though the phrase is used with an apology. Is its origin the 
Quaker story, or has it, too, a classical parent? It is a 
thought not without consolation that the very respectable 
letters of Cicero to Atticus should have inspired in “ took the 
knock ” one of the more popular utterances of South London. 
This fact is a variant on the well-known truth that classical 
English—Elizabethan English—is now only spoken by the 
“submerged tenth.” However, whether we agree with Mr. 
Platt’s theory or not, a very happy hour may be spent with 
his proverbs. 


The proverbial philosophy is followed by “Some Mottoes,’ 
culled to fit real or imaginary personages and things. The 
compiler, belonging, as he does, to the Oxford of unregenerate 
and enchanted days, clearly dislikes modern educational 
methods. He suggests as a motto for “A course of one 
year,” “Nec cultura placet longior annua” (Hor. C., IIL, %, 
14); and “ for a lecturer at Girton” :— 
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isci inter jubeo plorare cathedras.” 
caneoaea : . (Hor. Sat., I., 10, 91.) 
unregenerate days were not, it seems, wholly happy 
Se tne instance, was the “ late Head of a College 
to whom this motto is applied P— 
“ Hominem malignum forsan esse tu credas ; 
Ego esse miserum credo, cui placet nemo.” 
(Mart., V., 28, 8.) 
It certainly applies to no present don, for self-satisfaction 
reigns supreme in our ancient seats of learning. But with 
the late “ Head” has vanished also nearly every “scholar of 
the good old school” :— 
“ Qui utuntur vino vetere, sapientes puto, 


Et qui libenter veteres evolvwnt libros.” 
(Plaut. Cas., 5.) 


One more “motto” must be quoted, as its wit is undeniable. 
It is a motto “ For a Smoking Party” :— 


‘ nerunt quidam amici propter quos maior fumus fieret.” 
aon ’ (Seneca Epist., 64.) 


From these frivolities, which no Common Room should miss, 
Mr. Platt passes to more serious but (if we may believe his 
own opinion, “improbe facit, qui in alieno libro ingeniosus 
est”) less important matters in his “ Passages Emended or Dis- 
cussed.” Some forty-one passages are dealt with, and the 
conjectural readings are all, or nearly all, new, though, as is 

inted out, some of them may have been anticipated. Most 

of these are too long and technical for quotation, but one or 
two may be given. “ Cicero, de Fato, XIV., 32. An etiam 
sine aeternitate naturali is nonsense. Read: an etiam sine 
colligatione naturali. The scribe’s eye caught the wrong 
word.” ‘ Varro, Humenides, 32 (Wordsworth’s Specimens). 
Vix vulgus confluit, non furiarum, sed puerorum atque 
ancillarum, qui omnes me bilem atram agitare clamitantes 
opinionem mihi insaniae meae confirmant. Read: quom 
omnes (it had been written quomnes) as in Aen., II., 323, 
cited by Nonius, Vix ea fatus eram, gemitu cum talia 
reddit.” Roman lawyers may be glad to note the suggestion 
that in the passage from Justinian—“ Sed et filiae suae 
mortuae filius vel filia opponztur ex constitutionibus matri 
defunctae, id est, aviae suae””—opponitur should read prae- 
ponitur. “The contraction p for prae would easily cause the 
mistake,” 

Some of the “Sundry Notes” that follow the emendations 
make good reading. The suggestion that Johnson in his Life 
of Pope intentionally gives an hexameter rendering of a line 
of Homer is interesting. Mr. Platt suggests that the passage 
should run as follows :—“ That the quarrel of those two wits 
(Pope and Addison) should be minutely deduced is not to be 
expected from a writer to whom, as Homer says, 

‘Nothing but rumour has reached, and who has no personal 

knowledge.’ ” 
But surely the hexameter is accidental. Masters of style such 
as Cicero and Ruskin were guilty of such accidents, while there 
isa familiar, though rather halting, Biblical instance :— 

“ Husbands, love your wives, and be not bitter against them.” 

(Colos., iii., 19.) 

Mr. Platt discusses learnedly the correct use of “and which,” 
—a much-vexed question. He says truly that it can be used 
toconnect an adjectival clause to an adjective, and gives as 
an example the following sentence from Johnson’s Life of 
Dryden: “ A kind of learning then almost new in the English 
language, and which he was able to distribute copiously as 
occasions arose.” Cobbett, apparently, in his specimens of 
false grammar, entirely misapprehends the correct usage. 
Despite the weight of authority, both Latin and English, 
behind the usage, it is certainly very inelegant even when 
correct, since it involves an elliptical slovenliness that is 
generally unforgiveable. 

We must conclude this review with an interesting historical 
noteon Lucretius which makes the reader regret that Mr. Platt 
is so infrequent an author. Something more substantial than 
has yet appeared is due from so ripe a scholar as the author 
of this charming miscellany,—a “ Table-Talk” which is worthy 
ofa humble place beside that of the great Selden. The note 
runs as follows :— 

“All agree that Lucretius wrote his poem through an earnest 

to free men from the cruelties produced by religion in this 


life, and from the terrors it inspired about the future. Yet it 
Would seem that there never was a time when such a work was 


cruelties in this life, and inspired no terrors about the future. 
For the first he has to go back to the story of Iphigenia; and as 
to the terrors of the world to come, Cicero asserts that at that 
time the silliest old woman did not fear them (Tusc., I., 48; 
and cf. N.D., I., 86; II., 5). Addressing a jury Cicero calls 
such stories ineptae fabulae (pro Cluent., 171); and in the Senate 
the Pontifex Maximus openly denied a future life (Sall. Cat., LI., 
20). Was then Lucretius assailing an enemy that, as the litera- 
ture of the time shows, did not exist? I think modern experience 
supplies an explanation. Fifty years ago the prevalent teaching 
was that the majority would be doomed to eternal torments. 
That was the doctrine commonly heard from pulpits, and set forth 
in books for children. Yet a student, two thousand years hence, 
of English literature of that period will hardly find any traces of 
such teaching. I infer, then, that literature is here an insufficient 
guide; and that, in spite of Cicero and Caesar, the doctrine of 
future torments was taught in the time of Lucretius, and revolted 
him, as the like doctrine has revolted some people in our own 
days.” 


Mr. Platt in this interesting passage seems to forget that at 
the very date of which he writes the doctrine of a future life 
was widely held both in Alexandria and Rome, grounded upon 
a Neo-Platonic theology permeated by Hebrew thought. The 
prevalence of this faith rendered the rapid spread of 
Christianity possible, and it also involved that doctrine of 
future torments the existence of which Mr. Platt infers only 
from the writings of Lucretius. There is one erroneous 
reference that readers will correct. The authority for “Quis 
aut scit aut curat” is Cic. Phil., XIII., 33 (not XI., 26); and 
the further reference to Plin. Ep., III., 51, is a lapsus calami. 
For “auribus teneo lupum” we may give Swet. Tib., 25, in 
addition to Ter. Phorm., 506. 





A SHEAF OF RECOLLECTIONS.* 


Books of recollections commonly require a great supply of 
capital “I’s,”—one work of this kind is said to have exhausted 
the fount of type in one of the University presses. Professor 
Knight’s volume (to be succeeded, we are glad to see, by 
another) is otherwise constructed. For the most part he 
wholly effaces himself. When there is an exception to this 
rule, it is welcome. So he records a conversation with Lord 
Tennyson on his own subject of philosophy (pp. 55-56), and in 
so doing certainly contributes no little illumination. The 
“ Retrospects” are thirteen in number. Three of these have 
to do with persons, interesting indeed, but not widely known, 
—William Davies, James Smetham, and Whitwell Elwin. 
Of Anna Swanwick and J. Henry Shorthouse much the same 
may be said, though the latter, at least, was something 
more of a celebrity. There remain eight papers, having for 
their subjects T. Carlyle, F. D. Maurice, Tennyson, Browning, 
James Martineau, Dean Stanley, Matthew Arnold, and 
W. E. Gladstone. The last is very brief, but it contains 
some notable things. “If you are alive,” he said once, “you 
must change...... I have changed my point of view 
on a score of subjects, and my convictions as to very many 
of them.” Here is an example of his extraordinary power of 
memory. The conversation turned on the length of the great 
poems of the world, and Gladstone at once gave the number 
of lines in the Iliad, the Odyssey, the three parts of the 
Divina Commedia, Hamlet, Paradise Lost, Faust, and others 
which Professor Knight does not remember. “The answer 
came without a pause, as if out of a brain in compartments.” 
Professor Knight tells us in his preface that he does not aim 
at “finished portraiture or detailed biography.” The sketch 
most filled in with detail is that of James Martineau. “I 
had the privilege of his friendship,” we read, “ for forty-three 
years,” and we observe throughout the note of personal and 
intimate knowledge. The relations between the two affected 
Dr. Knight’s position. He made efforts to bring about practical 
fellowship by preaching at Little Portland Street Chapel, and 
was prosecuted by the Church to which he belonged. Thisand 
other circumstances which need not be detailed here give a 
special interest to the paper. The “ young-old man,” more 
fleet of foot in climbing the hills which he loved than companions 
who did not number half his years, the most sympathetic and 
courteous of controversialists, with a rare power of seeing 
things as others saw them, yet still keeping to his own stand- 





* (1) Retrospects. By W. Knight, LL.D. First Series. London: W. Black- 
wood and Sons. [9s. net.]——(2) After Work: Fragments from the Workshop of 
an Old Publisher. By E. Marston. London: W. Heinemann. [10s. net. }—— 
(3) The Story of an I[rishman. By Justin McCarthy. London: Chatto and 
Windus. [12s.]|——(4) Fifty Years of Fleet Street: being the Life and Recolilec- 
tions of Six John R. Robinson. Compiled and Edited by Frederick Moy Thomas. 





less needed ; that in the days of Lucretius religion produced no 


London: Macmillan and Co. [l4s. net.]|——(5) Sw Charles Wyndham: a 
Biography. By T. Edgar Pemberton. London: Hutchinson and Co. [16s, net.] 
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point, dominated, as Professor Knight well says, by the 
master-passion “ to vindicate a pure spiritual theism against 
the materialistic and agnostic tendencies of our time,” looking 
out on the world with “a certain awe-strickenness before the 
mysteries of the universe,” but still clinging to the funda- 
mental faith in the divine order of the world, lives before us 
in these pages in no common way. “It would be nothing less 
than a heinous sin in me to become superannuated!” he 
wrote when he was in his ninety-second year. Among the 
other sketches, we should put first those of Thomas Carlyle 
and Frederick Denison Maurice. Of the latter’s intonation, 
especially in repeating the Lord’s Prayer, Dr. Knight says: 
“Tt was like nothing I ever heard before or since.” That voice 
has been silent for nearly a generation—he died in 1872—but 
its echoes roll from soul to soul. 

In After Work Mr. Edward Marston gives us some of the 
experiences collected in more than sixty years of publishing 
and bookselling. It should be explained that he has been 
for many years the “predominant partner” in the house of 
Sampson Low. Mr. Low’s three sons predeceased him, and 
he himself ceased to take an active part in the business some 
years before his death in 1886,—he was then in his ninetieth 
year. Mr. Marston has thus been brought into contact with 
many distinguished persons. Early among these comes Bulwer 
Lytton. The firm published for him A Strange Story. It 
was to appear simultaneously in All the Year Round and some 
American magazine, and the firm were to have the publishing 
of it in book form afterwards. They paid £1,500, and the 
transaction was only “moderately successful.” The fact is 
that his novels have never been really popular. When they were 
published in a complete edition the result was, we believe, a 
heavy loss. Passing on, we come to Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
The firm bought his Guardian Angel in 1868. It sold well, 
and still sells. A yet greater success was Our Hundred Days 
in Europe, a fascinating book, both for its style and its 
subject, for the author gave, as no one else could give, his 
impressions of Europe after fifty years,—1835-85. In 1894 
came out The Last Leaf, written sixty-odd years before, but 
curiously appropriate now that the author had reached his 
eighty-fifth year. We must quote two of the stanzas :— 

“ But now his nose is thin, 
And it rests upon his chin, 
Like a staff, 
And a crook is in his back, 


And a melancholy crack 
In his laugh. 


And if I should live to be 

The last leaf upon the tree 
In the Spring, 

Let them smile as I do now 

At the old forsaken bough 
Where I cling.” 


In 1866 Messrs. Sampson Low bought the English translation 
of Victor Hugo's Toilers of the Sea. The great man was very 
hard to deal with, and Mr. Marston is very guarded in his 
description of the results. “It was generally regarded as a 
marked success; just the kind of success which frequently leads 
rash publishers into a pitfall.” This may mean something 
which would turn a man’s head, but probably does not. Another 
American client was Miss Louisa Alcott. The writer of this 
review had the pleasure of reviewing Little Women in the 
Spectator, and it was, he believes, the first appreciative notice 
that appeared in this country. It is satisfactory to be 
told that “ Miss Alcott’s books have as much vitality in them 
now as ever.” Among English authors R. D. Blackmore is 
conspicuous. He writes to Mr. Marston (in 1879): “ But for 
you ‘Lorna Doone’ might never have seen the light. All the 
magazines rejected it, and Smith and Elder refused to give 
£200 for the copyright.” “All the magazines!” What 
could be more astounding? Curiously enough, one magazine 
had published an earlier novel, Clara Vaughan. The public 
has unanimously agreed in putting Lorna above all Mr. Black- 
more’s tales; but he did not himself prefer it. Other names that 
occur are William Black, W. H. Russell, Jules Verne (whose 
stories have reached the total of fifty-five), and H. M. Stanley. 
With one curious anecdote we must conclude our notice of 
this volume. The firm paid a large sum of money to Sir 
Morell Mackenzie for the copyright of Frederick the Noble. 
Two days before it was published here the whole appeared in 
the New York Herald, and on the next day in the Standard. 
The latter paper behaved very well. In 1888, it must be 





remembered, American copyright for British books dia a 
exist. The not very satisfactory arrangement is Jay yd 
to the exertions of Mr. Marston on this side and pg i 4 
Haven Putnam on the other. "6, 

The Story of an I. rishman has a literary and a political aspect 
Of the latter we have little to say. Mr. Justin McCarthy 
maintains, as it might be expected that he would, that Ire} y 
ought to have a Parliament of her own, and that the i 
Members were right in using the weapon of obstruction “t 
compel the English people to give serious attention to lik 
Nationalist demands.” For ourselves, we cannot but think 
that the behaviour of the Irish Members in the House, whether 
in obstructing or in the display of frantic joy at all disaste 
abroad, has not attracted the “serious attention” of the 
English people in any favourable way. As to Home-rule, y 
cannot but recall the aphorism of a sagacious toute 
“ Your Irish difficulty,” he said, “ is chronic, not fatal,” Fatal 
it would be if we allowed the establishment of a nation 
hostile to ourselves and reactionary in its politics within 
twenty miles of our shores. But we turn to the safer 
topic of literature. After some experience in Treland 
Mr. McCarthy took a position on the Northern Daily 
Times, “the first daily paper published in the provinces.” 
From Liverpool he migrated to London, from the firs 
the object of his ambition (would Home-rule make such 
ambitions more practicable?) Here he was engaged by 
the Morning Star, the organ of extreme Radicalism, anj 
shortly rose to the position of editor. The Morning Star had 
a literary side of some importance, and not a few writers of 
note made their début in its columns. In 1868 Mr. McCarthy 
resigned his position and paid a visit to the United States, and 
seriously thought of becoming an American citizen. In 187) 
he paid a visit to England, during which he wrote leaders for 
the Daily News. Returning for a permanence to this country 
in the following year, he joined the staff of that paper. He 
has not much that is interesting to tell us of the things 
which we should most like to hear about. To be informed 
that Miss Misanthrope was written with the aid of a 
typewriter is scarcely satisfying, and in his chapter headed 
“Retirement”? he gives us what is little better than a 
catalogue of other books. There is more interest, however, 
in what he tells us about the bearing of his political 
attitude on his literary success. “ Boycotting,” he is ready 
to acknowledge, is not an English practice. 

“ John R. Robinson,” writes Mr. McCarthy in describing his 
own connection with the Daily News, “always seemed to me 
the very ideal of a successful newspaper manager.” But Sir 
John Robinson did not leave anything like a connected auto- 
biography; only diaries, volumes of notes, and a number of 
letters. Out of these materials Fifty Years of Fleet Street 
has been put together, Mr. Moy Thomas adding recollections 
of his own, and not thinking it necessary to distinguish 
between the two. It is not a satisfactory plan. What is the 
practical good to the reader when he is told by the compiler 
and editor that he “takes all the dulness upon himself”? 
If he had only indicated some method of redress! But this 
does not matter much. We are more disposed to complain that 
we do not see Sir John Robinson in his special line,—the ideal 
newspaper manager. Possibly it was not to be seen ; but with- 
out it the book is certainly a disappointment. Of course there 
is plenty in it that is worth reading, some good stories and a 
few surprises. An example of the surprises is the statement 
that the news of Bazaine’s surrender, in which the Daily News 
anticipated all its contemporaries, was not sent in by Archibald 
Forbes, but by a young American, Muller by name, who 
entered Metz with the Germans, gathered particulars which 
he telegraphed from a town in Luxemburg, and was never 
heard of again. One of the best chapters in the book is the 
nineteenth. It records some experiences of the newspaper 
office, and is more ad rem than most. Libel actions seem to 
be a special trouble. A woman was sentenced to a month's 
imprisonment for stealing; a reporter unluckily wrote “two 
months.” A lawyer’s letter followed to every newspaper that 
had reported the case. A small sum sufficed to buy off the 
complainant. She had letters from seven solicitors offering 
their services in redressing the wrong. Bores and madmen 
have sometimes to be endured, but they can usually be 
kept at bay. The American experience indicated by the 
remark of a caller, “I see you’ve had visitors”—there were 
broken chairs and tables about—is not common on this side. 
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Of blunders there are some amusing anecdotes ; but there is 
thing to be matched with one that the writer of this review 
re ears ago in a leader of one of the great London dailies— 
. ae Artemisia built the mausoleum of the Pharaohs.” 
Sir Charles Wyndham tells some of his own story, but leaves 
the greater part to his biographer. At quite an early stage in 
his career came an incident to which he only could do justice. 
He was qualified as a surgeon, and thought that he would do 
well if he went to the United States—it was the time of the 
Civil War—and obtained employment in the army of the 
North. He gives a graphic account of how he offered himself 
and was accepted, not as a “ surgeon,” indeed, but as a 
“sergeant,” —“ often pronounced over there ‘serjent,” he 
explains. Is it possible that he is confusing his own recollec- 
tions with a famous mistake of which Messrs. Gilbert and 
Sullivan made so happy a use, that of the lad who, sent to be 
apprenticed to a “pilot,” was, unfortunately, bound over to a 
“pirate” ? We cannot follow the narrative of Sir Charles’s 
efforts and suecesses—the two terms before long came to be 
interchangeable—for we must own that it takes us into regions 
with which we are not familiar. One good story of Sheridan 
Knowles we must quote, partly because it gives us a chance 
of repeating another which is even yet more characteristic. 
Robert Wyndham, of Edinburgh, was cast for the part of 
Sir Thomas Clifford in The Hunchback. He could not 
make out whether Sir Thomas was really meant by the 
dramatist to be privy to a certain plot by which Julia is 
brought out in her true colours. He asked Sheridan Knowles 
himself. “I don’t know,” was the answer; “what do you 
think about it yourself?” He had come to look on the play 
as a bit of real life, just as he did in the other story. He had 
been at a rehearsal of a new play, aud was compelled to leave 
in the middle. Meeting the principal comedian next day, he 
said: “And did you marry the poor girl after all?” The 
actor was puzzled, but at last remembered the play, and 
replied : “ I suppose so.” “God bless you!” cried Knowles; “I 
knew you had a good heart.” 








GIFT-BOOKS. 
eee aa 
STORIES FROM INDIA.* 

Sir Grorce BIRDWOOD in his preface, a most instructive 
and valuable account of Rajput history, compares the legends, 
traditions, and tales which Miss Festing has collected in this 
volume with those which other writers have gathered from 
Homer, Hesiod, and Herodotus. There is sufficient resem- 
blance to justify the comparison, nor are there wanting curious 
coincidences which remind us of the variants of folk-lore. But 
there is a difference of tone which can hardly fail to strike the 
reader. It is not too much to say that the whole collection reeks 
with blood. It is true that we are so accustomed from early 
years to the Greek stories that we scarcely notice the “seamy 
side” of them. We do not think of the flight of Helen of Troy 
with Paris in its moral aspect; it is the beginning of a highly 
picturesque legend. The continuous blood-shedding which 
makes up the action of the Iliad excites no horror, and even 
the slaughter of the suitors which forms the dénotiment of 
the Odyssey is regarded as nothing but a righteous retribu- 
tion. Yet when this allowance is made the difference remains. 
Among Miss Festing’s stories are three which bear respectively 
the title of the “ First,” the “Second,” and the “ Third Sack of 
Chitor.” We do not know of any parallel to thisin Greek history. 
Thebes was sacked, it is true, but it was by a semi-barbarian 
foe; but Athens was spared, after years of provocation, by 
Victorious Sparta. But certainly there is nothing in the 
annals of Hellas to match the horror of the following (“The 
First Sack of Chitor”). This is how the Rajputs “ placed 

their women in safety ” :— 
“Beneath the royal palace are said to be vaults and caverns 
tching far down into the earth. Hither the Rana’s men 
brought brushwood and logs and jars of oil, and heaped huge 
eral pyres. When all was ready the people of Chitor watched 
4 long procession filing down to the gate of the vaults. All the 
Women of Chitor, from the chief Rani herself to the wives and 
daughters of the poorest of the defenders, in their holiday array, 
covered with all their jewels, walked in that procession; and 
among them was Pudmani, who, all unwillingly, had brought the 





vengeance of Ala-ad-din upon Chitor. When the last had entered 
the vaults the door was closed.” 

Even the stories of Saguntum and Carthage do not match 
this horror. Then there is the not unfrequent occurrence of 
parricide. The most gloomy of Greek tragedies turns on the 
unconscious slaying of Laius by his son Oedipus; but what 
is this to the “Story of the Sons of Ajit”? Here, too, we 
have a doom of fate, for Ajit, when on his way to fetch home 
his bride, finds on his road two lions, one sleeping, the other 
awake, showing, as his soothsayer tells him, that his wife 
should bear him two sons, one a sluggard, the other a mighty 
warrior. In course of time the two sons are born, and 
they murder their father. The elder of them succeeds 
to the throne, and, says the historian, “if the means by 
which Abhye Singh reached the throne could ever have 
been forgotten, he might have been written down among 
the best of the rulers of Marwar.” Clearly the crime 
put no ban upon him, as it would have done in any Greek 
State. Compare with this the remorse of Timoleon for 
having stood by while his companions slew his brother 
Timophanes, though the deed was done to save Corinth from 
tyranny. Strange to say, the mother of the two parricides 
was thought to have exaggerated her feeling of wifely duty 
because she preferred to die on the pyre of her husband to 
“living for her sons.” Manifestly, the Greek and the Rajput 
ethical sense were on different planes. 

It will be seen from what has been said that From the 
Land of Princes is somewhat strong meat, and is not to 
be put into young hands without discrimination. But 
there are some fine things in it. Among the best is the 
story of Udai Singh, which Sir Edwin Arnold adapted 
in one of his best efforts, “A Rajput Nurse.” Punna 
—this was the woman’s name—shows the murderers who 
had slain the father, and were seeking the son, her own 
child in place of the Prince. In the poem she kills herself ; 
in the story she completes her task in a less dramatic 
but more pathetic fashion. She carries the child, who had 
been taken out of the palace by the barber, from the dry 
river-bed where he was laid, over the hills. Rejected by one 
chieftain to whom she applies for relief, she finds her way to 
the house of Assa Sah,a Jain. Assa Sah was afraid,—why 
should he come into conflict with the usurper? But his 
mother persuades him, and he undertakes the care of the 
child, who is to pass as his nephew. And now comes in the 
real tragedy of the story. Punna, a Rajput woman, cannot 
be nurse to a Jain child, and she has to go back to her 
desolate home. 

Miss Festing has done her work well, and it is not her fault 
that her stories have so often a sombre, hue. 





AN UP-TO-DATE STORY.* 

Ir is a curious instance of the altered conditions in which we 
live that we have here a story of events of which not very long 
ago only a general report would have reached the Far West. 
And an excellent story it is, such as one might expect to have 
from the author of that capital book, Tom Burnaby. Bob 
Fawcett, a young engineer, goes out to Japan to put his 
knowledge of range-finding mechanism at the service of the 
Mikado’s Government. He is not long in coming across 
things that surprise him. Tokio newspapers, he finds, are 
like their Western contemporaries in enterprise. They 
record the Australian tour of Mr. Warner’s eleven, and 
Anglo-Tibetan affairs. But they have peculiarities, possess- 
ing, for instance, a “prison editor,” whose function is thus ex- 
plained by the nephew of one of these gentlemen :— Number 
one editor he write War Minister bad man. Policeman he come 
say: ‘Be so kind cease publish hon’ble paper; hon’ble pub- 
lisher, hon’ble printer, hon’ble editor be so kind enter hon’ble 
prison.’ Number two editor he go prison, number one editor 
he stay home.” After this comes a charming little picture of 
a “Samurai’s Home,” which ought to be true, if it is not; any. 


how, it affords a convenient opportunity for putting the heroin 
possession of Japan’s case against Russia. 
sojourn Bob Fawcett goes on board the ‘Mikasa,’ the flag- 
ship, to take up his duties, his “bear-leader” being Sub- 
Lieutenant Yamaguchi, “ who has not long left Glasgow and 
knows English well.” After this we have “A Fleet in Action.” 


After a few days’ 
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We cannot pretend to judge of Mr. Strang’s description of 
modern naval warfare. The old-fashioned sea-fight, with its 
broadsides and raking tactics, was tolerably easy to under- 
stand, and probably in course of time we shall come to compre- 
hend the new. Meanwhile we have to take what is told us on 
trust. But Mr. Strang knows his business too well to keep 
us long over this part of his story. Yamaguchi is ordered on 
some special service, and Bob has to accompany him. “I am 
to put you on board the Admiral’s ship,” the Lieutenant 
explains, “if Ican.” And as it turns out, the weather is so 
bad that he cannot. Yamaguchi’s business is, to put it shortly, 
something in the way of spying. He makes frequent expedi- 
tions on land, and when he comes back from one of these Bob 
rescues him at the cost of being himself left in a very perilous 
situation,—on shore in a hostile country. He does not delude 
himself as to his chances of being rescued. That his Japanese 
friend would be glad to do, but not at the expense of a 
moment of time that belonged to his country. “With a 
Japanese, duty came inexorably first.” This, indeed, is the 
keynote of the whole story. This principle of action domi- 
nates: Bob’s friend, and it dominates the hero. The story, 
of course, we cannot attempt to follow. The situations are of 
the kind with which readers of this class of books are familiar; 
but they are contrived and managed with much ingenuity. 
The actors are more or less new, if the scenes are old. 
The Chunchuses, for instance, take a prominent part in the 
action, and the Chunchuses are, we think, new to the readers 
of gift-book fiction. We follow the adventures of Bob 
Fawcett and his allies with unflagging interest; and as for 
Kobo, with his steadfast determination to serve his country 
at any cost, he is a very creditable hero indeed. Mr. Strang 
relieves the tragedy of the situation with some very passable 
comedy. There is the Korean gentleman, Mr. “ Helping-to- 
decide”; there is the German commis-voyageur, ready, if 
peace should be preserved, “to sell botato spirit Birmingham 
screw Ruskin edition de luxe batent mangle”; ready, if 
there should be war, to represent the Diisseldérfer Tageblatt; 
and there is the spirited Mrs. Potter, who is quite able to 
meet and to rout with her umbrella a band of Chunchuses or 
a patrol of Cossacks. In a word, this is a capital story. 





The White Standard, by E. F. Pollard (Blackie and Son, 2s. 6d.), 
is a story of the days of Joan of Arc. The hero is a young Scots- 
man who goes over to France in the train of the Princess 
Margaret, daughter of James I. ; the heroine is his sister Priscilla; 
this, of course, necessitates the introduction of a second hero, one 
Lord William Stewart. There is no want of incident, historic 
and other,and Miss Pollard knows how to make a good use of her 
material (the publishers’ praise of her powers is surely not in the 
best taste). In the interests of truth, it should have been made 
clear that the blame of the Maid’s death does not fall wholly on 
the English. It was a French Bishop who condemned her; 
while the French King might have saved her life, and would not. 


Will of the Dales. By R. Stead. (Blackie and Son. 2s. 6d.)— 
Will Craven, son of a “statesman” of the Yorkshire Dales, and 
ultimately Lord Mayor of London, is not wholly a creature of 
fiction ; only the details of his career have to be filled in, and Mr. 
Stead has filled them in very well. He pictures for his readers 
the England of the sixteenth century as it was before the great 
disturbance due to the dissolution of the monasteries had settled 
down, while the land was still full of the idlers who had been 
fed at the monastery gates. Will Craven’s life in his native dale, 
on his journey to London—no trifling matter in those days—and 
in London itself is told with much spirit. God’s Bairn. By 
Dorothea Moore. (Same publishers. 3s. 6d.)—Here we are 
introduced to a scene more than a century later in date than that 
presented in the book noticed above. This “Story of the Fen 
Country ” is a tale of the Civil War. In that aspect it is good 
enough; as far as the hero is concerned it is not very well 
managed. The foundling who turns out to be well born is a very 
familiar person, and we want a little more ingenuity in handling 
him than Miss Moore displays. It is too obvious all along, not 
only that he is not what he seems, but what he is. The causes, 
too, that brought about his vicissitudes are somewhat outside the 
bounds of the probable. Viva Christina! By Edith E. Cowper. 
(W. and R. Chambers. 3s, 6d.)—Miss Cowper elects to tell “ The 
Adventures of a Young Scot with the British Legion.” It is 
possible that all our readers may not know what the “ British 
Legion ” was. It was the concrete shape which British sym- 
pathy with Spanish Liberalism took some seventy yearsago. On 
the whole, it was not a business which a Briton is anxious to 





call to remembrance. The Legion did not always distinguan 
itself, though when it was a matter of hard knocks it dia 
not discredit its name. Still, the subject is comparative) 
new; Miss Cowper has compounded her milit i. 
: . ary details with 
a certain proportion of love-making; and the mixture vill 
probably be welcome to many readers. It is not n 
for them to know that the “innocent Isabella,” for whom 
all this blood was shed, did not turn out exactly what her 
champions, Spanish and British, hoped for.— Boys of the 
Light Brigade. By Herbert Strang. (Blackie and Son. 6s,)~ 
Mr. Strang’s name—we have just reviewed another book of 
his at some length—will suffice to assure us that the subject 
is seriously treated, and a better subject could hardly be found, 
This “Story of Spain and the Peninsular War” begins in Novem. 
ber, 1808; but we reach what may be called the climax of the 
drama when we have the battle of Corunna pictured before us, 
But Mr. Strang’s hero does not go home with what was left of sir 
John Moore’s army ; he stops in Spain, and, to the satisfaction of 
the reader, prolongs the story for some very eventful months, 
He makes his way to Saragossa—there was a certain Juanita in 
his thoughts—and Saragossa in those days was a lively place, 
Altogether, it is a capital story. A Hero of Lucknow, By 
Captain Brereton. (Same publishers. 5s.)—The author begins 
in the early days of the Mutiny, and carries his readers through 
some of its most exciting scenes. The principal hero of the 
story is at Cawnpore, at Lucknow, at Delhi, and we part with him 
ashe starts to take his share in Sir Colin Campbell’s relief of 
Lucknow. There is an underplot in which a pretender to the 
throne of a certain Indian State and its rightful heir take part, 
Captain Brereton is an experienced writer of this kind of tale, 
and readers will find themselves in good hands.—In The Yellow 
Shield, by William Johnston (S. W. Partridge and Co., 2s, 6d), 
we are taken to quite another part of the world. Jack Butler js 
a full corporal in the Buffs when the story opens—he had run 
away from school and had enlisted—and he goes through nota few 
stirring adventures in Zululand, where he finds both friends and 
enemies. The scene where ;Cetewayo makes his last move, with 
the incident of the letter and the secret warning, is very good, 
Mr. Johnston knows his subject, and writes well about it. 

The Pirate’s Hoard. By A. Alexander. (T. Nelson and Sons, 
2s. 6d.)—This “Story of Hidden Treasure” is of the old 
fashioned sort. The scene is laid in the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
The “hoard” consists mainly of jewels which have been stolen 
from a certain Sir John Rose. Might we ask whether a Devon- 
shire squire would have such a collection of gems at that date, 
say 1580? We see in what we may call the inventory “sparkling 
diamonds from the Brazils.” Would Mr. Alexander be surprised 
to hear that the Brazilian diamond-mines were not discovered 
till 1728? Before that time these gems came almost entirely 
from India. Apart from this, it is very unlikely that any one 
in England, or we may say Europe, at that time possessed a 
collection of jewels of which “each was worth a dowry ora 
fortune in itself.”"——-The treasure in Crag’s Island ; or, The 
Mystery of Val Stanlock, by William Murray Graydon (S. W. 
Partridge and Co., 2s.), is of a much more modern kind. A large 
sum of money is abstracted from a bank, and the manager gets 
into serious trouble over it. How the money was recovered, and 
recovered by exactly the right person, is told here. The scene is 
laid in the United States, a country in which there is more room 
for exciting developments than on this side. 

Hurrah for the Spanish Main! By Robert Leighton. (A. 
Melrose. 6s.)—‘A Tale of the Third Voyage of Drake to 
Darien” is the sub-title of Mr. Leighton’s book, and it may be 
well to remind the reader that this “third voyage ” was: the 
expedition which started from Plymouth on May 24th, 1572, and 
that the great exploits which distinguished it were the attack on 
Nombre de Dios and the capture of the mule trains. The difi- 
culty of the writer who sets himself to make a volume of the 
orthodox length on such a subject is that his fictitious accessories 
and preliminaries may be tedious to the reader who wishes to get, 
so to speak, to business. We reach the hundredth page before 
the hero takes service with Drake, the hundred and eighteenth 
before the ‘Pacha’ and the ‘Swan’ set sail, and the hundred 
and sixtieth, more than half-way through the book, before we find 
ourselves at Nombre de Dios. Mr. Leighton, however, does his 
work very well; the details with which he fills in his picture are 
always drawn with spirit. 

For Triumph ov Truth. By Sydney C. Grier. (J. F. Shaw and 
Co. 3s.6d.)—A South American Republic is hardly the place 
where one would expect the scene of one of these stories to be 
laid. The choice has, however, a certain novelty ; it isa region 
where things change very rapidly, and Mr. Grier has no difficulty 
in giving his readers what he promises them, “a tale of thrilling 
adventure.” Coronada need not be identified with any particular 
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ee ati istics are, we fancy, common. There is a 
ae and 46 aie And when Leonard Thurston arrives 
et ‘a Liberal President in power, and the Clericals are plotting 
erthrow him. We cannot follow the story, but we may say 
pepe are striking things in it, the scene, for instance, where 
the President is defending himself and his policy before the 
ple in the square, and an inopportune earthquake is taken as 
on sign from heaven. Perhaps the subject may seem too 
serious, or too near the border of theological controversy, but it 
has been well handled. 

The Princess of Balkh. By Michael Macmillan. (Blackie and 
Son, 2s. 6d.)—Here the adventurous young Scot is seen to the 
best advantage. Ronald Macalpine, having fought in vain for 
Montrose, goes out to India, where he will find, as a Highland 
seer assures him, a marvellous career. And find it he does. He 
delivers a captive Princess of the Usbegs from captivity at 
Delhi, takes part with her nation, suddenly develops, after the 
manner of gift-book heroes, the capacities of a great general, and 
finally, to put the matter shortly, realises all the predictions of 
his prophet. The author has taken great pains ; he contrives to 
produce something of an Indian atmosphere ; and he tells his 
story with spirit. It must be understood, of course, that this 
story is essentially of the romantic class. 


The Sunday Magazine. (Isbister and Co. 7s. 6d.)—The miscel- 
laneous articles well preserve the character of the Sunday 
Magazine for instruction, the serials and short stories furnishing 
by no means the most interesting pages. “The People of the 
Abyss,” by the editor, describes work among the London poor, 
though it sounds like a story by Mr. H.G. Wells. Mr. Ray is hope- 
ful, and it is a pleasure to come into contact with such enthu- 
siasm. The work being done by some notable parsons is treated 
in a series of most interesting and excellently illustrated articles. 
Miss Helen Keller’s “ Philosophy of Life” is something original ; 
in a more or less disguised form we have the autobiographical 
philosophies of lady novelists. This is a wholesome, straight- 
forward effort, indicating plainly enough much spiritual insight 
on her part. The story of the Metlakahtla Mission is inter- 
esting, and so are the articles on “ Religion in Japan” and 
“Prominent Japanese Christians.” The Japanese themselves are 
great missionaries. “How the World Goes Round” keeps 
readers up to date as regards events in foreign lands, especially 
of the Far East. The illustrations are remarkable for their 
variety and excellence; in particular we may note the repro- 
ductions of cuts from a Matabele “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” in which 
Christian is figured as a Bantu native. 
Among the many articles of personal interest, that sketching 
the story of President Roosevelt’s life is a fair specimen of the 
ably written biographies we often see in the Sunday Magazine. 
The volume, as a whole, is an excellent specimen of its kind, 
the average of the illustrations being unusually high.-——Good 
Words (same publishers, 7s. 6d.) has one or two surprises in 
this year’s volume: an unpublished poem of Byron’s, “The King 
of the Humbugs,” which is interesting as showing some of 
the poet’s methods of work, and a fine story by Mr. H. B. 
Marriott Watson, noticed in another column. The various papers 
present some notable contrasts, and for various reasons it has been 
difficult to follow a consistent line. Mr. Millatt’s articles on 
flowers are beautifully illustrated, and well worth the casual 
reader’s perusal. “The Romance of Music,” historically descrip- 
tive of oldand modern aboriginal instruments, provides musicians 
with some curious facts. Canon Hensley Henson writes on 
“Reason and Rationalism from the Side of Religion.” The 
monthly series of literary essay competitions has stimulated 
some able and well-expressed criticism. The stories of 
authors’ loves includes Ruskin and Charlotte Bronté. Among 
the miscellaneous papers, we may mention Mr. Chesterton’s 
“Studies in Shakespeare”—they will repay careful reading— 
“The Unpopularity of Poetry,” a most interesting and suggestive 
article; and “The Child Models of Paris.” Good Words is not so 
attractive as usual, but yet seems to promise a new lease of its 
old reputation. 


The Quiver. (Cassell and Co. 7s. 6d.)—The Quiver continues 
to justify its place among the best of the serious and instructive 
magazines. ‘he editor takes, we see, the course of inviting 
eminent representatives of important causes to state their views. 
Thus Archdeacon Wilberforce tells why he is an abstainer, and 
the Rev. F. S. Webster sets forth in his “ Wanted, a Revival,” 
what he takes to be the chief weaknesses and great needs of the 
Church. The plan has its advantages and its inconveniences. 
The readers of these papers are often impressionable and ignorant, 
while the writers are certainly somewhat one-sided. On the 
abstaining question we shall say nothing, except that the cause 
of Temperance has been injured by some of its friends. Then 
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Mr. Webster’s contention that the “solid foundations laid by 
Jesus Christ were the doctrine of a personal devil and everlasting 
punishment” seems to us not a little shocking. From a different 
point of view, we must express some dissatisfaction with the 
papers of Dean Spence on “The Makers of Christianity.” There 
is another side to the glowing descriptions of the age of the 
great Fathers. To describe Jerome without making mention of 
his bitterness and intolerance, and in writing of Ambrose to say 
nothing of his championing the violence of the orthodox against 
heretics and Jews, is not to speak the whole truth. This does not 
hinder us from repeating our opinion of the value and interest of 
the Quiver. 

Sunday Reading for the Young. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and 
Co. 3s.)—An excellent volume, with good reading—some stories 
about animals among it—and good pictures. The frontispiece is 
very pretty ; but do the gentlemen in eighteenth-century costume 
come into the background of a picture where the foreground 
shows a modern-looking lady dropping a gift into the collecting- 
box of a lifeboat ? 

Doctor Luke. By Norman Duncan. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
6s.)—Labrador is the scene of Mr. Duncan’s new story, and 
Labrador is interesting for various reasons, one among them 
being that it lies in almost the same latitude as Great Britain. 
A wild country it is, where life is as hard as any that civilised 
man has to put up with. Mr. Duncan describes it with much 
force. The rough seafaring folk; the doctor, not a happy speci- 
men of the cultured class; the doctor-woman, with her witch-like 
concoctions,—these and other strange figures make up a striking 
whole. Few stories of the season can be matched for vigorous 
drawing with Doctor Luke. 


New Treasure Seekers. By E. Nesbit. (T. Fisher Unwin. 63.)— 
New Treasure Seekers is a continuation of a book bearing the same 
title that has already won considerable and well-deserved favour. 
The “ Seekers” have nothing to do with pirates’ hoards, or stolen 
bullion and notes, or even the treasure which certain enterprising 
journalists hide in suburban gardens,—would not this last serve 
for the theme of a story? We have a number of sketches of the 
sayings of the Bastable family,—i.e., of the junior portion of 
them. There are explorers among them, and smugglers, and 
unlicensed hawkers, and they are very amusing people, whom we 
are glad to meet again. 

With Pizarro the Conquistador. By A. L. Haydon. (A. Melrose. 
5s.)—The story opens with a scene in a Spanish fishing village. 
Felipo, supposed to be the nephew of Miquel Esteban, is really 
an English lad, both of whose parents are dead. In chap. 2 we 





here Felipo, who has the opportunity of doing one of the 
assembled cavaliers a service, finds employment; and in chap. 3 
he sails with his new comrades westward. After that the author 
follows, more or less closely, the path of history, though he has 
digressions and wayside halts, so to speak, while the private 
fortunes of his hero are developed. The real truth about the 


| Pizarro business is not quite what the reader would imagine from 


this story. We do not suppose that this matters much. Anyhow, 
it would be very difficult to write these historical tales if exacti- 
tude were demanded. 


Heroes of the Storm. By William D. O’Connor. (Houghton, 
Mifflin, and Co. 6s.)—Mr. O’Connor, the writer of these 
stories, was officially connected with the United States Life- 
Saving Service. They practically represent the most striking 
of his contributions to the Annual Reports of the Service. These 
were collected by his friend Mr. C, W. Eldridge, and prepared 
It will be seen, therefore, that they combine, in a 
degree that must always be unusual, fidelity to fact and literary 
skill, for both Mr. O’Connor and his editor, as we may call him, 
were practised writers. The stories are twenty-five in number, 


| and will probably be new to most English readers, the incidents 


described having taken place on the American coast. 


A School Champion. By Raymond Jacberns. (W. and R. 
Chambers. 3s. 6d.)—Tekla Marsden and her sister and shadow 


, Freda go to school, and find their romantic ideas of being and 








doing good failing under the practical tests of obedience and 
diligence. This is a good and wholesome story, told in a pleasing 
fashion.——A Family Grievance, by the same author, is also, in 
a large degree, a school story, and deserves the same praise. 
The author’s name is favourably known to many readers for a 
faculty of putting things in a humorous way, and these books 
will not diminish her reputation.——Petronella, by Mrs. L. T. 
Meade (W. and R. Chambers, 3s. 6d.), is yet another school 
story, and, as one might expect from the author’s name, a 
decidedly romantic tale. One cannot help feeling thankful that 
girls in real life do not do the strange things that we are accus- 
tomed to on paper and in print,—witness the way in which 
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Petronella avoids taking a place to which she thinks herself 
not properly entitled. Still, these things are interesting to read 
about. The volume contains a second story, The Coming of Polly. 
~—A Modern Tomboy (same author and publishers, 5s.) is on 
the same apparently inexhaustible theme. We are invited this 
time to be present at the opening of a school, a sort of private 
affair which Mrs. Merriman sets up to eke out her husband’s 
failing income. There are seven girls to begin with, but the 
heroine is a later introduction. The story is not, we think, one 
of Mrs. Meade’s happiest efforts. 

True Grit. By Harold Bindloss. (S. W. Partridge and Co. 
2s. 6d.)—The story opens with a pathetic scene, described with 
uncommon force, on the northern frontier of India. It is the 
death of “Sahib Benson,” father of the lad whose fortunes we 
are invited to follow. It is quite pleasant to follow them; but 
why—it is the question which we have continually to ask—do we 
not get at once to West Africa, the place where, according to the 
title-page, young Benson and his friend are to show their “true 
grit”? Itis the more to be regretted because when we do get 
to Africa the adventures are as exciting as one could wish. 

Wally Wanderoon and his Story-telling Machine. By Joel 
Chandler Harris. (Grant Richards. 6s.)—Mr. Harris’s readers 
will doubtless remember “Sweetest Susan” and “ Billy Buster,” 
grandchildren of Mr. Abercrombie, ex-planter somewhere in the 
Southern States. They are to be met with again in this book, though 
they do not play any important part. Wally Wanderoon takes them 
to listen to his “machine,” and the machine, after getting over a 
tendency to talk of folk-lore, variants, and so forth—he is really 
a man after the way of the “automaton chessplayer”—contrives 
to amuse them very well. This might be expected when the man 
is nobody else but the creator of “ Brer Rabbit” and his company. 
The fairy-stories are excellent. The Pedlar’s Pack, by Mrs. 
Alfred Baldwin (W. and R. Chambers, 6s.), gives us another 
pleasing collection of the same kind, though the stories have 
more of the Old World tone about them. The “ pedlar” brings 
out of his stock things new and old; whether they be the one or 
the other, they are sure to please. Yet another volume to be 
added to the two mentioned above. 

The Schoolboy Outlaws. By Henry Elvington. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 3s. 6d.)—This is an extravagant tale about 
a school, where a discontented party sets itself to resist reform, 
and does all kinds of mischief. The whole seems unreal; the 
“outlaw” business is decidedly too much. 

From School to Castle. By Charlotte Murray. (S. W. Partridge 
and Co. 2s. 6d.)—The strongest appetite for surprises and changes 
of fortune should be satisfied with the adventures which lead 
Melvil from the “school” to the “castle.” The story is well 
meant; but it deals sometimes with great subjects in a method 
that can hardly be approved. The hymn—quoted, we see, from 
one of the author’s books—would not be as effective with all 
listeners as it seems to have been with Melvil. 

Mr. Alfred H. Miles’s volumes of “ Fifty-two Stories” have 
what may be described as a regular period of a year. They 
return, too, not singly, but, so to speak, in a small swarm. This 
year there are three, making up a total from the beginning of 
forty-four. We may express a hope that he may go on till he 
has rivalled, to pursue the astronomical simile, the number of the 
asteroids. The three volumes now before us are Fifty-two Stories 
of Wild Life East and West, Fifty-two Stories of Grit and Character 
for Girls, and Fifty-two Stories of Grit and Character for Boys (5s. 
each vol.) The stories are mostly new, but there are some old 
favourites amongst them. Altogether, they make a very readable 
collection. 

Tales of the Canterbury Pilgrims. Retold from Chaucer and 
Others by E. J. Harvey Darton. With Introduction by F. J. 
Furnivall. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co. 6s.)—Dr. Furnivall’s 
introduction is all that could be desired. He wields his learning 
lightly, telling us what the London of Chaucer’s boyhood was, 
how people lived in it, and so going on with the details of the 
poet’s life. Every one of these details suggests some interesting 
illustration from the manners of the time. The Tales themselves, 
as they are retold, will be sure to please. The “others” from 
whom some are taken are the unknown author of “Sir Gamelyn” 
Spenser and a later continuator for part of “Cambuscan Bold” 
another unknown author; and Lydgate for “The Destruction of 
Thebes.” Mr. Hugh Thomson’s illustrations are full of grace, 
grave and gay, as occasion may demand. Altogether, this book, 
excellently got up as it is by printer and binder, is one of the 
prettiest of the year. 

Hurricane Island. By H.B. Marriott Watson. (Isbister and Co. 
6s.)—We have read stories more than we can number of mutinies 
on board ship, fierce conflicts, and the ultimate victory of the 





Island (first published in Good Words). It is not inva 
Russell’s style. He would have given us in his own; w Clark 
manner details of storm and calm, and wonderful « te 
But Mr. Marriott Watson’s manner is excellent. One oan 
the story is its absolute clearness. We realise without q 

the action from beginning to end. And then there is the vip; 
personality of the actors. Holgate is a quite masterly a 
villain of real genius, who goes out in a perfect blaze of his a 
peculiar kind of glory. ™ 

The Biography of @ Prairie Girl. By Eleanor Gates, (GP 
Putnam’s Sons. 6s.)—No little entertainment will be found ir 
this volume, though here and there the story seems a little pita 
out, as, for instance, in the second chapter, “A Frontier Christen, 
ing.” But there are pictures of Nature on the prairie, sketches 
of manners that will be new to readers on this side, and various 
other good things. The “ Professor’s Discovery ” reminds us of 
the Roman camp in “The Antiquary,” and “Bil Stumps his 
mark” in “ Pickwick.” . 

The Boyhood of Great Inventors. By A. Fraser Robertson, 

(J. F. Shaw and Co. 1s.)—We do not think that we can serye the 
interests of this little book better than by giving the names of 
the “inventors” about whom it tells us. There are eight, — 
Smeaton, Flaxman, Humphry Davy, Arkwright, Wedgwood, 
Stephenson, Edison, and Watt. Every one of these igs full of 
suggestion. What a gap would be left in twentieth-century 
civilisation if it could be suddenly deprived of all the additions 
which these men have made to it. The most novel of these little 
biographies will probably be that of Thomas Edison. Hore, as 
indeed in every case, the boy was the father of the man. At 
twelve Edison had read through, among other works, Burton's 
“Anatomy of Melancholy,” Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall,” ang 
Hume’s “ History of England.” 
The Book of Clever Beasts. By Myrtle Reed. (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 6s.)—We admire the work of Messrs. John Burroughs 
William J. Long, and Charles G. D. Roberts too much to like this 
attempt to turn it into ridicnle. Quite possibly these gentlemen 
will but smile at it, while it vexes the readers who find so great a 
pleasure in their books. We think, also, too highly of the effort 
to make out the kinship between man and his lower fellows in 
creation to admire these scoffs. It may be that this is taking too 
solemn a view of this matter. Of one thing, however, we are quite 
certain. The satire, from the literary point of view, is not good 
enough. The fun is not as irresistible as it should be. 


Old Hendrik’s Tales. By Captain A.O. Vaughan. (Longmans 
and Co. 6s.)—If the reader can imagine “Brer Rabbit” and 
“ Brer Fox” transported from the North American Continent to 
South Africa, he will have a good idea of this book. “Old 
Hendrik” is a Hottentot working on a farm in the valley of the 
Vaal River, and he tells these stories—“ How the Baboon has 
that Kink in his Tail,” and the like—to the farmer’s children, 
wishing that the little folk “knowed de Taal.” “It don’t soun’ 
de same in you Englis’ somehow,” he says. So the stories, as they 
stand, suffer, it may be; yet they will be found entertaining, and, 
perhaps, if their young readers are inclined that way, a beginning 
of the science of Comparative Folk-lore. 

His Little Daughter. By Amy Le Feuvre. (B.T.S. 1s. 6d.)— 
This is a well-told little tale, of the kind which we are accus- 
tomed to associate with the author’s name, of a change of 
character wrought in a turbulent child, combined with a family 
history of disagreement and reconciliation. It shows power in a 
simple and unpretending way.——The Deserted Palace, by Mrs, 
Edwin Hohler (Blackie and Son, 1s.), is a little story of a 
somewhat romantic kind. We cannot recognise the situation 
as one coming within ordinary experience; the “long arm of 
coincidence” is stretched too far. Yet doubtless it will please. 
It is hardly set off by the illustrations.——Twilight Stories. By 
Catharine Shaw. (J. F. Shaw and Co. 1s.)—These are very 
brief and simple, and might be very useful to a mother or 
teacher feeling her own powers of invention falling short.——The 
Boys of All Saints. By Mabel Mackintosh. (Same publishers. 1s.) 
—This is a good story, with nothing far-fetched and extravagant 
about it; true, as it seems to us, to life, while its aim is to show 
what the purpose in life should be. 

With the Dyaks of Borneo. By Captain F. 8. Brereton. (Blackie 
and Son. 6s.)—Captain Brereton tells his story, which is full of 
incident and excitement, with much spirit, but his personages 
seem to speak a little formally. Heroes of this kind do not call 
for any exact calculation of probabilities. The hero is bound to 
prevail over the greatest odds, or he could not fill his post of 
hero. Yet we must ask: Was it likely that Tyler Richardson, 
“in the fourth year after Queen Victoria ascended the throne”— 
for it is at this time that the tale is dated—possessed so very handy 





right side; but we have never seen one better told than Hurricane 


a revolver as he had in the fight with the pirates on board the 
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i such quick- 

? The revolvers of sixty years ago were no 
pe suaeit™ that. But probably young readers will not exercise 
ei of criticism; they look for brisk action, with the right 
2 uppermost at last, and they must be hard to please if With 


the Dyaks does not suit them. 

The Other Fellow. By Robert Leighton. (A. Melrose. 6s.)— 
This is a tale of the “ claimant” kind, a less common variety 

w than it was in the time of the Tichborne case and for some 
ss rs afterwards. The subject is not an easy one to handle. The 
ae ought to be made to doubt whether the pretender is a 
aor ena or the real man. He is not permitted to have any 
Foubta about the pseudo-Wilfred. Otherwise, the story is well 
told. The scene in the wood is graphically described, and the 
inquest is a successful effort. 

Tough Charles and Mary Lamb’s “Tales from Shakespeare * are 
an established classic, there is yet room for other workers in the 
Shakespeare field. Two “Stories from Shakespeare,” by Alice 
Spencer Hoffman, with illustrations by Dora Curtis, are before 
us, These are King Henry V.and The Merchant of Venice (J. M. 
Dent and Co., 1s. each). They may be recommended without 


hesitation. 

Through Flood and Flame. By Henry Charles Moore. (R.T.S. 
2s,)—Mr. Moore’s subject is the “Adventures and Perils of Pro- 
testant Heroes.” He finds his themes in many of the countries 
of Europe. He takes us to France, where he tells stories of the 
Camisards; to Bohemia (Gilek was tortured to extract a confession 
as late as 1735) ; to Spain and Portugal, where we see the Inqui- 
sition at its best, or worst; to Italy and Switzerland, to the 
Netherlands, and finally returns to our own country. Some of 
the stories are of events and men but little known; others are 
familiar; but they are worth retelling. 

Curly. By Roger Pocock. (Gay and Bird. 6s.)—This “ tale 
of the Arizona Desert”—Arizona is described in vigorous 
language which makes one content never to have seen it—is a 
piece of very spirited work, quite worthy of the author of “The 
Frontiersman.” We own that the dialect in which much of it is 
written is a little puzzling, but, after all, it is not so difficult as 
the “ poker” tongue which seems to be spoken in other regions of 
the States. The story, too, must not be tried by any very rigid 
canons of probability. The great Balshannon v. Ryan feud, with 
its developments, makes a considerable demand on our faith, and 
as for Curly, a modern Caenis, iwvenis quondam nune femina, he, 
or she, is as amazing a figure as any in modern fiction. But these 
considerations go for very little when we come to estimate the 
real effectiveness of such a story. It is full of life and action, 
without a haltin the interest from the beginning to the end, and 
thoroughly wholesome. We are not sure whether we are right in 
including Curly among “ Gift-Books,” but we can at least com- 
mend it as an eminently readable volume. 


We are to have a series of “ Animal Autobiographies” (A. and 
C. Black, 6s.), of which the first volume is now before us, The 
Autobiography of a Rat, by G. M. A. Hewett. It is an amusing 
book. The rat is not ashamed of himself. He even recalls with 
pride the fact that he has been eaten, not only in times of siege— 
which, as he observes, would not count for much—but of free 
choice by people who think his flesh a dainty, “so that those 
conceited partridges need not give themselves such airs.” To his 
own experiences he adds those of kinsfolk, of the city-rat, for 
instance, who lives in sewers. The subject is a large one when 
one comes to explore it, and Mr. Hewett has made good use of it. 


Our old friend Grimm’s Fairy Tales appears in a very pleasing 
shape, Illustrated by Helen Stratton (Blackie and Son, 5s.) 
The illustrations, thirty of which are coloured, and about half as 
many again in black-and-white, are suitable in tone and spirit to 
the tales, 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


SOME RECENT LAW-BOOKS. 

Elements of International Law. By Henry Wheaton, LL.D. 
Fourth English Edition by J. B. Atlay, M.A. (Stevens and Sons. 
32s.)—The classics of international law never grow out of date, 
that being the merit of a system which changes slowly and 
insensibly, and is not exposed to daily variation by the decisions 
of the Courts. Of such classics “ Wheaton” is one of the foremost, 
both in the clearness of its principles and the appositeness of its 
illustrations. But while such a classic does not require much re- 
Writing, it stands in great need of commentators who shall bring 
it up to date by references to recent history. Twenty-five years 
ago Mr. A. C. Boyd published an edition with much valuable 
illustrative matter, and in the present edition Mr. J. B. Atlay has 








continued the work down to the beginning of the Russo-Japanese 
War. Among the valuable additions we may notice the work of 
the Hague Conference of 1899, and the Anglo-French Agreement 
of this year, the full text of which is published in an appendix. 
The Common Law of South Africa. By Manfred Nathan, 
LL.D. 2 vols. (Butterworth and Co. £4 net.)—Mr. Nathan, who 
is a well-known Transvaal advocate, has undertaken the heavy 
task of writing a treatise on the Roman-Dutch common law 
which prevails over the greater part of South Africa, based on 
Voet’s famous Commentaries, and embracing the most recent 
statutory enactments. English law has been called in in cases 
for which the Roman law did not provide, especially in com- 
mercial cases, but the ordinary relations of life are still governed 
by the old common law. To prepare a digest of this law 
in the light of modern conditions must have been a task of 
great labour and difficulty, and Mr. Nathan is to be congratu- 
lated on having produced a book which will be of high value 
to his profession, both in South Africa and in England. That 
so complete and scholarly a work should have been written 
during the recent unsettled state of the Transvaal says much for 
the character of the South African Bar.——The Law of Insurance : 
Fire, Life, Accident, and Guarantee. By James Biggs Porter, 
assisted by W.F.Craies. Fourth Edition. (Stevens and Haynes. 
21s.)—Weare glad to see that a new edition has been required of 
Mr. Porter’s valuable treatise on insurance, which, as far as we 
know, is the only one that treats of all the branches of the sub- 
ject. It is also one of the few law-books which are of sufficiently 
moderate compass to be useful as handbooks to the layman whose 
business is insurance.——Lastly, we may notice the reports of 
the recent Scottish Church case, The Free Church of Scotland 
Appeals, 1903-4, Edited by R. L. Orr, M.A., LL.B., Advocate 
(Macniven and Wallace, Edinburgh, 5s. net). Few cases which 
are not strictly causes célébres, like the Douglas and Tichborne 
cases, achieve the honour of a volume to themselves ; but this case 
certainly merits it, both from its intrinsic interest and from the 
grave consequences which attend it. Such speeches as Mr. 
Haldane’s, and such judgmexts as the Lord Chancellor’s and 
Lord Robertson’s, are full of value both to the lawyer and the 
theologian. Mr. Orr, who was one of the counsel in the case, has 
given us a full report of the records, the Scotch judgments, the 
arguments of counsel, and the decisions of the Lords,—everything, 
in fact, except the documents which were printed for the Judges’ 
reference. 











LITERARY GEOGRAPHY. 

Literary Geography. By William Sharp. (Pall Mall Publications. 
10s. 6d. net.)—A single volume of literary geography must naturally 
appear to be somewhat arbitrarily composed, as Mr. Sharp hints ; 
and as these chapters are republished from a magazine, the book 
bears traces of a happy-go-lucky selection. To those who love to 
study the haunts of their favourite authors, the easy conversa- 
tional notes of Mr. Sharp, and the catholicity of his tastes—not- 
withstanding the frank expression of his own predilections—will 
be a great attraction. He knows well how to handle this species 
of literary gossip. It must be done with a light touch, and any 
appearance of being engaged on a forlorn hope to rescue any 
particular book from oblivion must be carefully disguised. 
But Mr. Sharp’s literary maps of the great novelists, and 
his remarks on the growth of perceptive power in modern 
writers, should be acceptable to critics. Thackeray is a con- 
venient example with which to point the moral. “No other great 
novelist indulges so seldom in descriptive detail,” says Mr. Sharp. 
His contemporaries, Charlotte Bronté and Dickens, with their 
moorsand Dutch interiors, present a remarkablecontrast. Steven- 
son is perhaps the author’s favourite, and he is wonderful—we can 
see the troopers spreading out to beat the heather for Alan and 
David—but it must strike many a reader that it is Stevenson, 
and not Balfour, who sees those dawns and sunsets. “ Aylwin- 
land” is interesting from the fact that novelists have some- 
what neglected the East Coast. Mr. Sharp found that he had to 
throw a wide net when chronicling the associations of Lake 
Geneva; but if the catch is mixed, it is also amusing. We 
gladly help him in circulating the name of M. de Wyzewa, an 
able Continental critic, from whom we learn that Russians, French, 
and Germans value Dickens for variety, realism, and romance 
rather than for humour. The illustrations should have been 
better : Mr. Greiffenhagen’s drawings are, of course, excellent, 








EDINBURGH AND ITS STORY. 
Edinburgh and its Story. By Oliphant Smeaton. (J. M. Dent 
and Co. 21s. net.)—The subject is of a manageable size, and so 
lends itself in a satisfactory fashion to literary treatment. The 
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vast size of London, on the contrary, makes it impossible to deal 
with in any volume of reasonable dimensions, just as it forbids 
the growth of a local patriotism. Mr. Smeaton devotes his firct 
eleven chapters to the history of the city. He begins with King 
Arthur, for there is an Arthur of the North as well as of the 
West, of Strathclyde as well as of Tintagel, though the South 
British hero has the advantage of a definite name for his great 
victory over the advancing Saxons. There is nothing to match 
the Badon Hill of the son of King Uther. In chap. 2 we come 
to James I., and after that the historian’s progress is easy. Each 
James gives a title to a chapter; then comes Queen Mary; then 
her son; “from the Union of the Crowns to the Union of the 
Kingdoms” is the subject of chap. 9; from 1707 to 1745 is dealt with 
in chap. 10; and two more chapters bring us down to the present day. 
From this point in the volume the treatment is topographical 
and personal ; the localities and the celebrities are described, and 
both supply ample material. It should be said, however, that 
the final chapter is devoted to the “Academic and Literary 
Associations of Edinburgh.” Few cities, certainly, can show 
such a list of great names. In respect, too, of the tragical side 
of life Edinburgh has claims to superiority. What rival city can 
produce a figure so sinister as that of Major Weir, or a scoundrel 
so typical as Deacon Brodie? What school can boast, as the 
High School can, of an alwmnus who killed a Bailie, as William 
Sinclair, son of the Chancelior of Caithness, shot John Macmorran ? 
—the boys had asked in vain for a holiday, hada barring out, and 
shot the Bailie who undertook to bring them to reason. The 
volume is copiously illustrated by Herbert Railton, who has 
furnished twenty tinted drawings in the imaginative style which 
we all admire; and by J. Ayton-Symington, whose pictures in 
colour and text illustrations are worthy of their companionship. 
It is a pity that the Latin on pp. 193 and 227 should not have 
been carefully corrected. Such errors ill befit the Modern Athens. 








ADVENTURES OF KING JAMES II. 

Adventures of King James II. By the Author of “A Life of Sir 
Kenelm Digby.” (Longmans and Co. 13s. 6d.)—This is a vigorous 
and entertaining attempt to demonstrate that the life of James IT. 
was remarkable for the number and variety of his adventures. 
“The historical and political aspects are but slightly noticed, and 
only so far as seemed necessary to make the whole coherent.” In 
a sense, indeed, this is a quite complete biography of James II.; 
that is to say, the author deals after a fashion with his essentially 
unsatisfactory doings, both as a King and after abdication. Much 
more stress is laid upon James’s life as a soldier, a sailor, and a 
civil official before he reached the throne. And the author is right. 
It has never been denied that, as a young man fighting under 
the great Turenne, James showed marked courage, and some of 
the leading English authorities on tactics have testified to his 
capacity as a military commander; it is universally admitted— 
it was admitted in his own day by Pepys—that he made 
an indelible mark on naval administration. The author has, 
indeed, made a very good and romantic story out of James’s 
early adventures; and manages to revive Turenne and Condé 
without becoming tedious. He further contrives to deal effectively 
with James’s marriages and “ immoralities” without making 
either too little or too much of them. The author shows his 
literary judgment when he treats of such matters as the Popish 
Plot and the infamies of Titus Oates; he holds that the recently 
published work on this subject by Mr. John Pollock is, though 
cleverly written, unconvincing. It may also be worth mentioning 
that the conduct of King James in retreating to Dublin after the 
rout of the Boyne is skilfully defended. The value of this really 
important work is enhanced by an introduction from the pen of 
Dr. Gasquet, Abbot-President of the English Benedictines, which 
dealsat length with the conversion of James to Roman Catholicism. 
A number of admirable portraits increases the interest of the 
book. 








EDWARD BYLES COWELL. 

Life and Letters of Edward Byles Cowell. By George Cowell. 
(Macmillan and Co. 12s. 6d. net.)—E. B. Cowell’s career was 
one of remarkable interest. While he was at school (at Ipswich), 
and not more than fifteen, he began to read Sir William Jones, 
found and studied a Persian grammar, and saved up his money 
to buy H. H. Wilson’s “Sanskrit Grammar.” All the while he was 
working to good purpose at the more orthodox classical studies. 
In 1842 his father died suddenly at an early age, and E. B. Cowell 
had to leave school to take a place in the counting-house. This 
seemed to put an end to the prospect of a life of learning; nor 
did the way seem clearer when, at the age of twenty-one, he 
married a lady some fourteen years older than himself. But 





everything turned out for the best. A younger brother wag 

to take up the commercial task; Cowell’s mother wag 
furnish the necessary means for a University education. and 
wife, an able and clear-sighted woman, overcame his rel his 
to make what seemed a hazardous experiment. He had ocenp; 
his leisure with Oriental studies, and he was inclined to 
content. But in 1850 he was matriculated at Oxford, w » 
he promptly put himself at the feet of Wilson and Max = 
It is really astonishing that these prepossessions did not hinder 
him from obtaining a First Class in Literae Humaniores, pan 
the meantime he had gone on with his Oriental translations bad 
written a Prikrit grammar, and had taught Edward FitzGerald 
to read Persian, a crowning service to literature, Probably it 
would be difficult to parallel this academical achievement : 
1856 Cowell was appointed to the Professorship of History and 
Political Economy at Presidency College, Calcutta. The work 
was not uncongenial, and the appointment brought him inty 
close proximity with the studies which were nearest to his heart 
He was fairly well paid too, receiving ultimately Rs.1,100 pe 
month. In 1864 he came home on furlough. He did not wk 
to India, but in 1867 was appointed to the newly founded 
Professorship of Sanskrit at Cambridge. This he held for thirty. 
five years, passing quietly away in his seventy-eighth year 
(February 9th, 1903). An appendix gives a “ list of translations 
articles, and works of Professor E. B. Cowell.” It begins with 
January, 1862; it ends with a sonnet which appeared less than g 
fortnight before his death in Macmillan’s Magazine. That also is 
something like a record in literary achievement. Mr. G. Cowell 
has given us a most interesting account of his cousin’s life ang 
work, not the least attractive of the many distinguished per. 
sonalities which appear in it being Edward FitzGerald. The 
book is disfigured by misprints. On p. 110 the name of the 
successful candidate for the Hebrew Scholarship should be 
McCaul, not McCall. It was no discredit to be beaten by one of 
a family of distinguished Hebraists. 








LORD BUTE’S ESSAYS. 


Essays on Home Subjects. By John, Third Marquess of Brte 
(A. Gardner, Paisley. 7s. 6d.)—The varied learning possessed 
by the late Marquess of Bute, which it is impossible to regret 
was not more systematically used, is curiously illustrated in this 
volume of articles. They are entitled “ Essays on Home Subjects,” 
and are, therefore, at once a supplement and a contrast to the 
previous posthumous volume which dealt with “foreign” subjects, 
They show Lord Bute’s undoubted and great industry as an anti- 
quarian ; they also exhibit his ecclesiological sympathies and 
political, or at least patriotic, bias. It may be doubted if any 
other writer of his time had the knowledge or the enthusiasm to 
write such papers as “ Ancient Celtic Latin Hymns,” “The New 
Light upon St. Patrick,” and “Brendan’s Fabulous Voyage.” The 
best papers in this volume, however, are, to our thinking, 
“ David, Duke of Rothsay,” “The Scottish Peerage,” and 
“Parliament in Scotland.” ‘The first is intended to rectify an 
act of injustice to “an unfortunate lad” which, in the author's 
view, Sir Walter Scott rendered in his “Fair Maid of Perth” 
The second is full of interesting details of a kind which even the 
careful historical investigator is apt to ignore or pass by. The 
amount of valuable out-of-the-way information which the third 
contains is such that the author may be forgiven the sentiment 
in favour of Home-rule for Scotland and the revival of the 
Scottish Parliament with which it closes. This volume include$ 
the address which Lord Bute delivered on St. Andrews when he 
was Rector of its University. It demonstrates that if he had not 
lived a cloistered life and had cultivated public speaking, he 
might have been one of the most eloquent men of his time. 








EDWARD AND PAMELA FITZGERALD. 

Edward and Pamela Fitzgerald. By Gerald Campbell. (Edward 
Arnold. 12s. 6d. net.)—It is a charming picture of the Fitzgerald 
family which these very intimate letters give us. Whether itis 
altogether advisable to make so much fuss about the jealousy 
that Lady Edward excited, and the casual allusion of the aunt to 
the fact of Lord Edward coming drunk to her house, we doubt. 
Habits were different then, that is all. Lord Edward got drunk: 
and why attempt these elaborate explanations? Loyalty to one’s 
blood is understood ; and we all know that “ Citizen Fitzgerald,’ 
as he called himself, was one of the best and truest gentlemen 
who ever lived, and the finest type of Irish gentleman,—warm- 
hearted, impulsive, generous, gentle, chivalrous, a very perfect 
knight indeed. The letters of his sisters are charming specimens 
of the tender, humorous, observant feminine mind, and portray for 
us once more the vivacious Fitzgerald of a hundred years ago. 
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bell sketches the lives of hero and heroine in an 
7” saad manner best suited to the editing of private 
se From this point of view the editor’s work is all that it 
: ald be,—loyal, affectionate, and sympathetic. Lord Edward 
; “ his wife could have wished for no better biographer. The 
ys: of Lady Edward is discussed carefully, and we gather 
that the biographer is in favour of the Orleans parentage,—at 
least, we are led to infer that the weight of evidence is on that 
side. The portraits are charming and excellently reproduced. 
Lord Edward as a child is perhaps the best of all, though 
Hamilton’s portrait of him as a young man, and that of Lady 
Edward as “Diana,” are almost as attractive. 








THE COURT OF THE FIRST NAPOLEON. 

A Leader of Society at Napoleon’s Court. By Catherine M. 
Bearne. (T. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d.)—Mrs. Bearne has con- 
structed her new book chiefly out of the well-known Memoirs of 
Laure Permon, Duchesse d’Abrantés, truly a rich mine of know- 
ledge connected in several ways with tho early nineteenth century. 
The wife of Junot, a good, clever, and original woman, was 
nothing if not candid in the detailed pictures she drew of the 
rise of that extraordinary parvenue Court which seemed to have 
conquered Europe. Any students of that interesting time cannot 
do better than study a book which paints Napoleon as he 
gradually advanced from a sulky boy to a demigod, and does not 
attempt to hide his many faults of character and manners. His 
triumph, and that of the society he dragged up with him, was 
certainly that of a vulgarity which has never reigned before or 
since; and yet the Duchesse d’Abrantés gave him full credit for 
the touches of natural kindness which, in spite of his utter selfish- 
ness and want of principle, kept his old friends attached to him. 
But the whole Bonaparte family,as they appear in Mrs. Bearne’s 
book, are a set of amazing upstarts. The adventures of the 
Duchesse herself, especially during the Revolution which 
shadowed her childhood, the Consulate, and the Peninsular War, 
give great variety to a book which is full of entertainment, if it 
cannot rank very high as literature. 








A LIFE OF ZOLA. 

Emile Zola, Novelist and Reformer: an Account of his Life and 
Work. By Ernest Alfred Vizetelly. Illustrated. (John Lane. 
21s. net.)—-By an intimate knowledge and cordial admiration of 
his subject Mr. Vizetelly is well equipped for writing the Life of 
Zola. The pity is that he could not, for obvious reasons, write it 
in any spirit but that of a strong partisanship, which has the 
effect of making it even more disagreeable reading than need 
naturally be the case. Zola is finding his right place, we fancy, 
in the social and literary estimation of the world at large. Since 
the Dreyfus affair people have been ready to respect his courage 
and to believe in his honest intentions; and they do not suppose 
now that his very unpleasant realism was meant todo moral harm 
to his generation. It was not necessary for Mr. Vizetelly to heap 
angry words on those Bishops and other good men who thought 
it their duty to warn their flocks against Zola’s novels. We take 
them now in England for what they mostly are, frightful pictures 
of horrible realities. Whatever the reforming intention may have 
been, even Zola’s biographer does not flatter himself that the 
books have done much good. And it must seem evident to every 
reasonable being of normal mind that detailed pictures of vice 
and sin, even if more repulsive than seductive, are not of much 
use in the fight against evil. For the rest, we doubt whether 
this biography will raise Zola higher in the opinion of any world 
worth considering. 








FROM THE MONARCHY TO THE REPUBLIC IN FRANCE, 

From the Monarchy to the Republic in France (1788-1792). By 
Sophia H.MacLehose. (J. MacLehose and Sons. 6s. net.)—Miss 
MacLehose modestly describes her story of the revival of the 
States-General, and its transition to the National Assembly, as a 
résumé of events at Paris and Versailles only, and but an intro- 
duction to larger histories of the times. But we fancy that many 
students will consider themselvcs sufficiently acquainted with 
that most interesting political period after reading her able and 
admirably lucid account of the several steps by which the States- 
General merged into the National Assembly. It is all remarkably 
full—Miss MacLehose gives us plenty of detail—so that the first 
efforts of the Third Estate, its patience, its resolution, its growing 
power as it discovered its strength, and its slowly increasing 
anger, are developed with something akin to dramatic force. It 
is a wonderful story, and even Miss MacLehose’s lack of enthu- 
siasm—though she may exercise restraint of set purpose—cannot 
Prevent us from catching glimpses of the fury of the freed masses. 


IMPERIAL VIENNA. 

Imperial Vienna. By A.S. Levetus. (John Lane. 18s. net.)— 
This book is unique in its way, for the author assures us that “not 
even in German has any one book been written which deals 
with Vienna throughout her different stages of development 
to the present day.” But he rather alarms us by saying that 
in no way must it be looked upon as exhausting the subject. 
He has given us here a stout volume of over four hundred 
pages, and the ordinary reader, at all events, would have wished 
he had contented himself with a hundred pages less, and 
can hardly look forward with equanimity to the prospect of a 
supplementary work, possibly equal in point of substantiality, 
being issued. Mr. Levetus writes in an interesting fashion, 
although his style is better adapted for descriptions of streets, 
houses, and historical monuments than for indulgence in rhetoric. 
His comment on the most famous incident in the career of Maria 
Louisa recalls a familiar passage in one of Macaulay’s essays, and we 
are not impressed with the following passage: “Here reposed he 
who, had he lived, might have changed the face of affairs in Europe 
as his father had done, the Duke of Reichstadt, son of Napoleon, 
the Prince in whom France for many years centred her hopes, the 
Prince whom the guide still designates as Napoleon II., King of 
Rome.” But both from the topographical and historical points of - 
view the volume, which is lavishly and admirably illustrated, is 
an excellent example of the “ superior guide-book” order. At the 
close, too, Mr. Levetus reproduces the Vienna of to-day and of 
Francis Joseph. Interspersed with narrative and description 
are many—but not too many—good stories. The volume is an 
entertaining and informing one, and is a monument of industry. 








FROM SWITZERLAND TO TEDDINGTON. 


The Log of the Grifin: a Cruise from the Alps to the Thames. 
By Donald Maxwell. (John Lane. 10s.6d.net.)—This is a lively 
book, written in a pleasant, leisurely fashion, and giving details 
of a most remarkable enterprise,—that of sailing in a flat- 
bottomed boat from Brunnadern, in Switzerland, to Teddington, 
on the Thames, a distance of some eight hundred miles. That 
Mr. Maxwell is very deliberate may be gathered from the fact 
that he takes nearly a fifth of his book to tell of the building and 
launching of the ‘Griffin. But then wherever he happens 
to be—in Switzerland, Germany, Holland, or England—Mr. 
Maxwell always takes time to observe and dilate upon the 
humours of the inhabitants; the peculiarities of the good 
people who saw the start of the ‘Griffin’ were certainly worth 
describing. The crew of the boat do not always find it plain 
sailing; occasionally they have to submit to the hardships of a 
mild sort of shipwreck ; occasionally, also, the boat has to be trans- 
ported overland. But whatever troubles have to be encountered 
are cheerfully faced ; and the course taken enables the various 
towns which are passed, such as Ziirich, Strassburg, Cologne, 
Dordrecht, Veere, and Middelburg, to be examined with care. It 
is almost pathetic to have to record that the ‘ Griffin,’ in spite of 
her success in accomplishing the original purpose of her builders, 
came to grief in a subsequent tempestuous voyage, and went to 
the bottom off the Kentish coast. Mr. Maxwell commands a 
pleasantly and not too flamboyantly graphic style. He has 
genuine humour, too; but he must beware lest he yield to the 
habit of punning, or of giving way to music-hall “funniosities” of 
the “ epi-log” type. 








MOROCCO PAINTED AND DESCRIBED. 


Morocco. Painted by A. S. Forrest, and Described by S. L. 
Bensusan. (A.andC. Black. 20s. net.)—This is an excellent book 
of its kind, and eminently modest; neither traveller nor artist 
offends with aggressive garishness. Mr. Bensusan’s attitude 
towards the folk whom he came across may be gathered from this 
allusion to the shepherds he met in Dakola: “I note with pleasure 
the surprising dignity of the herdsmen, who make far less 
comment upon the appearance of the stranger in these wild 
places than we should make upon the appearance of a Moor or 
Berber in a London street.” Mr. Bensusan and Mr. Forrest 
penetrated into South Morocco, visiting the coast and going to 
the city of Morocco itself at a time when the recent trouble 
was just beginning, although it was bad enough. Mr. Bensusan 
almost apologises for the fact that his record is that of only 
some two or three hundred miles of inland travel, and says 
that in time to come, when the French are in full enjoyment 
of their free hand in accordance with the entente cordiale 
between them and Britain, and “when Morocco has been purged 
of its offences of simplicity and primitiveness,” the tourist 
will be able to “accomplish in forty-eight hours the journey 








that demanded more than a month of last year’s spring.” Mr. 
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Bensusan is so enraptured with the beauties of “ Marrakesh,” 
perhaps because these are unfolded gradually, that he devotes 
himself almost exclusively to the enumeration and description 
of them, and has practically no time to preach political 
sermons, or even give political hints. Yet the truth has 
been forced upon him by his travels “that Morocco is nearer 
the brink of dissolution than it had ever been—that instability is 
the dominant note of social and political life.” Mr. Forrest’s illus- 
trations, whether they deal with scenery or character—take as 
examples “Moonlight in the Argun Forest” and “A Patriarch” 
—can hardly be praised too highly. Altogether, this is in many 
respects the best and most entertaining book on Morocco which 
has been published for many years. 








M. GRENARD ON TIBET. 


Tibet: the Country and its Inhabitants. By F. Grenard. Trans- 
lated by A. Teixeira de Mattos. (Hutchinson and Co. 10s. 6d. net.) 
—M. Grenard was the chosen companion of the ill-fated Dutreuil 
de Rhins in his scientific expedition to Tibet, which left France 
in the year 1891. The story of the leader will always be among 
the most tragic connected with Tibet’s long years of mystery. It 
is only now that the public, in England at least, have had the 
opportunity of knowing much about the history of these painful 
events, and to any one who cares for real adventure and discovery, 
hardship, danger, and endurance, this book will be of extreme 
interest. The fascination of Tibet began years ago for many of 
us, and the French have taken their full share in courageous, 
unselfish exploration. Who does not remember the simple, 
delightful record of Huc and Gabet? M. Grenard tells his 
story very clearly and well, and with a straightforwardness 
worthy of the leader he mourns so sincerely. The one passion of 
Dutreuil de Rhins was for science. He seems to have had an 
impatient severity of temperament which perhaps, fine in itself, 
was hardly in his favour among such people as the Tibetans. 
Even his friend, full of honest admiration, must have realised a 
certain imprudence and lack of diplomacy, without which the 
expedition, perhaps bound to be a failure, might not have ended 
in tragic disaster. The present valuable book, however, contains 
a quantity of information on Tibet and its inhabitants, the direct 
result of those months of toil and disappointment. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO’S LIST. 
MEMORIALS OF EDWARD BURNE-JONES. 


By G. BJ. With 45 Photogravures and other Illustrations, in 2 vols. 8vo, printed on Hand-made Paper, 30s. net. 
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OXFORD and its Story. By CECIL HEADLAM, ma 


With 24 Tinted Lithographs and other Drawings by HERBERT RAILTON. Uniform with the Dean of 

Ely’s ‘‘Cambridge.” £1 1s. net. Also a Large-Paper Edition, limited to 100 Copies, which includes extra 

Illustrations and an Original Drawing by Mr. RAILTON. For price please apply to Booksellers, 
Only a few Copies of this Edition are left. 


The Times says :—‘* Mr. Headlam......has dived thoroughly into the authorities for his very exhaustive chronicle of the growth and old life of ¢; 
and its connection with English history. [Regarding the illustrations] Picturesque, combining remarkable faithfulness to the originals with great Pid 
and skill of handling.” ‘ ; acy 
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By Mrs. GASKELL. By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. Ly Miss MITFORD. 
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NEW BOOK BY ARTHUR SYMONS, Author of ‘*CITIES.” 
STUDIES IN PROSE AND VERSE. A Volume of Essays. By Arran 


SYMONS. This Book contains 8 Photogravures of Authors upon whose Works the Essays have been Written. Amongst others, 
the Essays deal with the work of Walter Pater, John Addington Symonds, Meredith, Balzac, Tolstoy, Ernest Dowson, Stephen 
Phillips, De Maupassant, and others. 
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BENVENUTO CELLINI. Newly Translated by AnNE| BROWNING. By Prof. Epwarp Downey. 1 vol, 


MACDONNELL. 2 vols., 3s. 6d. net each. 4s, 6d. net. 
The Times says :—‘‘ An admirable translation.” | The Daily Chronicle says:—* The criticism, from start to finish, is admirable.” 


THE WORDS OF ST. FRANCIS. Selected from his Works and some of the Early Legends 


Translated by ANNE MACDONNELL. 
With Frontispiece, cloth, 1s. net ; leather, 1s. 6d. net. [Nearly ready. 
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London: J. M. DENT and CO., 29 Bedford Street. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
a 
HE only news of importance from the seat of war con- 
cerns Port Arthur, where during the past week the most 
persistent attempts have been made to carry the fortress by 
assault. These attempts have been marked by a heroism, both 
onthe part of the assailants‘and the defenders, hardly equalled 
inthe annals of war. But though the progress of the Japanese 
has been slow and very heavily paid for, it has been sub- 
stantial, for Friday’s telegrams show that on Wednesday 
evening the Japanese attacked 203-Meétre Hill (called High Hill 
by the Russians), and after three charges, in which the losses 
were terribly severe, captured the summit. As 203-Métre Hill 
commands the harbour, the effect of this success on the siege 
operations is likely to be profound; but there are still many, 
and even stronger, works to be carried, and these, it is clear, 
the Russians will defend with undiminished courage and 
stubbornness. The astonishing vehemence with which the 
Japanese are pressing the assault is no doubt due to 
the fact that the Baltic Fleet has now nearly completed 
half of its voyage. The Japanese realise that should the 
Russian Fleet reach the China seas while Port Arthur 
is still uncaptured, their military position would suffer 
very considerably. The way in which the movements 
of this not very efficient squadron, but, nevertheless, “a 
fleet in being,” in waters so far distant from the Gulf 
of Pechili, are felt directly at Port Arthur is a striking proof 
of the vital importance of the command of the sea. It shows, 
too, how sensitive a medium is the sea. The ripples set going 
by the keels of the Russian battleships in the Red Sea are 
already beating against the shores of the Liao-yang Penin- 
sula, On the Sha-ho all is apparently quiet, except for the 
conventional interchange of courtesies and shots between the 
opposing pickets. It is possible, however, that the fog of war 
may lift before long, and show in some unexpected place the 
bastions of the hills “with dreadful faces thronged and fiery 
arms,” 


The text of the Anglo-Russian Agreement relative to 
the North Sea incident, signed in St. Petersburg by the 
British Ambassador and Count Lamsdorff, was published in 
Monday’s papers. The preamble states that the two Govern- 
ments have decided to entrust the elucidation of the questions 
of fact relating to the incident to an international inquiry. 


Then follow the eight articles, the first prescribing that the 
Commission shall consist of four officers of high rank in the 
British, Russian, French, and American Navies, the fifth to 
be chosen by the Emperor Francis Joseph if the other four 
do not agree to nominate him,—a duty already accepted 
by the Emperor. The second and most important article 
defines the scope of inquiry as follows :—‘ The Commission 
shall inquire into and report on all the circumstances relative 
to the North Sea incident, and particularly on the question 
as to where responsibility lies, and the degree of blame 
attaching to the subjects of the two high contracting 
Powers or to the subjects of other countries in the event 
of their responsibility being established by the inquiry.” 


Article IV. lays down that the two contracting parties 
shall put all the evidence at their disposal before the Commis- 
sion. Article VI. stipulates that the Report of the Com- 
mission shall be signed by all its members, and Article VII. 
that the Commission shall take all its decisions by a majority 
of votes. With regard to the omission of any reference to 
the punishment of guilty persons, as the Times points out in 
a very temperate and judicious article, this the second article, 
in view of its necessarily indeterminate and universal form, 
could hardly be expected to provide for. Here we have to rely 
on the “ distinct statement ” which Lord Lansdowne declared 
at the Guildhall had been given him by the Czar’s Government 
that the guilty would be punished. The terms of the Con- 
vention have been received with general satisfaction, for we 
cannot think that the bitter and inflammatory comments 
of the Morning Post on what it regards as the betrayal of 
British honour and prestige represent any substantial body of 
opinion. We may add that the four naval officers have now 
been appointed, and are—Vice-Admiral Sir Lewis Beaumont 
(Great Britain), Admiral Kaznakoff (Russia), Rear-Admiral 
Fournier (France), and Rear-Admiral Davis (America). 


The Times of Tuesday contains a striking account of the 
experiences of Mr. T. W. Kydd, a Canadian gentleman who 
was on his way to Shanghai on board the ‘Calchas’ when she 
was held up by the Vladivostok Squadron off the northern 
headland of Tokio Bay on July 25th. Mr. Kydd witnessed 
the sinking of the German ship ‘Thea’ by the Russians—a 
murder in cold blood, he describes it—an hour before the 
‘ Calchas’ was boarded by a prize crew of fifty men armed to 
the teeth, and her course shaped for Vladivostok. The motto 
of the navigating officer, a brutal, drunken Scotsman, after- 
wards killed on board the ‘ Rurik,’ was “ Vladivostok or hell”; 
they were in hourly danger of losing their lives during a nine 
days’ fog owing to the drunkenness of the skipper, and 
sixteen days in reaching Vladivostok. On the voyage they 
overhauled a small Japanese passenger steamer, and the 
Russian prize-crew would have sunk her but for the interven- 
tion of Baron Hormakoff, a Russian anda “decent chap.” Mr. 
Kydd gives a graphic account of the terrible condition of the 
‘Rossia’ and the ‘Gromoboi’ on their return to Vladivostok, 
—with cracked armour-plates, “boats, bridges, and every- 
thing discoloured and out of shape.” Part of the crew of the 
‘Calchas’ were on board the ‘Rurik’ when she was nearly 
caught, and said “that the Russians all got drunk as soon 
as the danger appeared. This thing of making their men 
cross-eyed when good shooting is needed will not do.” But Mr. 
Kydd admits that the Russians made a fine fight, and pro- 
nounces Admiral Jessen, “the German chap,” to be a hero. 


The French Chamber was occupied on Friday week with 
the question of the French protectorate over Christians in 
the East. M. Combes, while admitting that France acquired 
a certain prestige from the protectorate, maintained that 





she owed that position to her material strength, and that in 
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applying the clauses of the protectorate France was “ not 
inspired by Christian ideas,” but “acted in obedience to the 
maxims of a more humane, a loftier, and a more liberal 
philosophy.” He had not proposed to withdraw the sub- 
ventions to the Eastern schools, although he would prefer 
lay teachers, who were too scarce. The future of the 
French religious Orders abroad might be imperilled owing 
to French laws, but this was a reason for appealing to the 
services of lay teachers. In conclusion, he observed that 
the Eastern schools could only benefit by being under the 
direction of men actuated by the modern spirit, and 
devoted to Republican France. In contrast with the mili- 
tant. secularism of M. Combes, we may note the striking 
and eloquent speech of M. Anatole France at a mass meeting 
of social reformers in Paris on Monday night. M. Anatole 
France, while cordially supporting the denunciation of the 
Concordat, is all for according the fullest national liberty to 
the Church after separation has taken place. “ By perse- 
cuting the priests the State would give them renewed 
strength. It will only conquer them by opposing them with 
invincible tolerance The virtue of separation lies in 
separation, and not in the legal severities by which it might 
be accompanied.” That was wisely said. As for M. Combes’s 
references to Christianity, we will only say that he is strangely 
ignorant or hopelessly prejudiced if he really believes that 
the arid secularism of the twentieth century shows a more 
humane and lofty philosophy than true Ohristianity. He is 
confusing French Clericalism and Christianity, two very 
different things. 


The Income-Tax Bill which M. Rouvier proposed to intro- 
duce into the French Chamber met with the usual fate 
of such a fiscal reform in France. It has been a hobby of 
many Finance Ministers, from M. Doumer to M. Rouvier, 
and has been sanctioned by so high a financial authority as 
M. Chailley. But nothing will persuade the ordinary man 
that it is not an expedient to tax the poor rather than the 
rich, and to introduce a fiscal inquisition which is contrary to 
Republican traditions. Even M. Rouvier was half-hearted in 
his advocacy, and declared that the Chamber might take it or 
leave it as it pleased. No details of the Bill have been pub- 
lished, but we presume that it is intended to introduce the 
English system, under which a man is taxed under one statute 
on his profits from all sources, and not under a variety of 
profit taxes. There is force in the argument that profits are 
already adequately taxed in France under taxes like the 
Patente and the tax on Valeurs mobilizres ; but what French- 
men do not see is that a consolidation of such taxes under one 
system would really benefit the taxpayer. We suppose the 
opposition is rooted in that French instinct of thrift. which is 
hostile to a tax which exempts no part of the net profits of 
the year from assessment. 


The Times of Tuesday published the contents of the new 
German Army Bill, which is designed to increase gradually 
the strength of the Army on a peace footing until it reaches 
the number of 505,839 men during the financial year 1909. 
This involves an addition of nearly ten thousand men, ex- 
cluding, apparently, officers and non-commissione4 officers, and 
one-year Volunteers. “The German Empire,” says the Memo- 
yandum attached to the Bill, “will continue to pursue the 
policy of peace which has commended itself for more than 
thirty years,” but to this end a strong Army ready for instant 
action is necessary. The ground of the increase seems to be 
the condition of France, which, with a population of twenty 
millions less, has a greater number of men trained to arms. 
The result of the Bill will be to raise the percentage of the 
Army ona peace footing to the whole population from 9 to 
9:5. The change is not a large one, and it is also claimed 
that the Bill will improve the organisation of the Army, and 
facilitate mobilisation; but with the present strained condition 
of the Imperial! finances, and the size of the Navy Estimates, 
it is unlikely that the measure will pass without opposition. 


The Westminster Gazette of Tuesday contained the 
reported text of the resolutions carried at the recent 
Zemstvos Conference in St. Petersburg. They begin with 
a long and correct analysis of the causes of unrest,—the 
separation of the Government from the sympathy and 
control of the people, and the arbitrary bureaucracy. They 
ask for the inviolability of the subject’s dwelling and person, 





for a free Press, for freedom of speech and bei Cae 
right of public meeting. Political seual aiuetl om 
every citizen, and village life purged of the last a 
serfdom, and placed under the protection of spec} 
organised Courts of Law. Local self-government = ry 
introduced throughout the Empire, and some form oa * 
sentative government established, with adequate cate 
the finances. The Times correspondent on Wednesda; _ 
warded two distinct accounts of the reception of these he. 
tions. According to one report, the Emperor ig favoura 
to them, and has already decided to grant liberty of the 
freedom of conscience, representative government, and seq 
tenure to the Judicial Bench. He has, however, declined 
give the people any share in financial control, Another 
report says that nothing has happened, neither the Em: 
nor the Minister of the Interior having received the delegates 
officially. We have dealt with the question elsewhere, 7 


The ecclesiastical difficulty in Scotland igs beginning t 
show signs of a settlement. The Secretary for Scotlan 
Mr. Graham Murray, recently met the leaders of the two 
Churches, and as a result he has proposed that both sides 
should consent to the appointment of a Commission to collect 
evidence on which Parliament could legislate so as to effect a 
permanent settlement. The evidence to be collected would 
concern the ability of the Free Church to administer the 
Trust funds, and the membership which it can reasonab| 
expect. Judging from some recent utterances of that body, 
there seems a fair chance that Mr. Graham Murray’s proposal 
may be accepted, since they have declared that they are pre. 
pared to agree to a division of property after a full inquiry, 
This is the solution which we have always maintained to bg 
the only possible one, since it is merely a question of fact 
which stands between the rival Churches and a settlement, 
If the proposed Commission fails, the only alternative is g 
Royal Commission for the same purpose appointed after the 
meeting of Parliament. 


Mr. Balfour was the principal speaker at a Primrose League 
banquet held at the Hotel Cecil on Monday. Referring to 
his leadership of the House of Commons, Mr. Balfour said 
that the task—to which he had often found himself unequal, 
but never for a moment thought of shirking—would hayg 
been impossible but for the loyal and affectionate support 
which had never been denied him. Modest in regard to 
himself, Mr. Balfour became positively lyrical, not to say 
thrasonical, as to the achievements of the Unionist party, 
“ Depend upon it, it is to the Unionist party that the future 
belongs, because it is we, and we alone, who realise the 
problems before the country and before the Empire.” He 
entertained no more doubt of their success in the future than 
he did of the immutable laws of Nature. 


Mr. Balfour’s only criticism on his party’s methods of 
controversy was that they were apt to adopt defensive 
rather than offensive tactics. In view of their unparalleled 
achievements, it was surely out of place to adopt an 
apologetic tone. “Do not let us cower behind walls.” This 
would be excellent counsel if Mr. Balfour had only set 
a better example himself, instead of taking cover behind 
Parliamentary shelters of his own construction. As Mr. 
Arthur Elliot asked on the same night, “was there any 
instance before last year of a statesman of the first rank who, 
while strongly promoting a change in the Fiscal system of his 
country, had done all he possibly could to avoid the testing of 
his scheme by debate in the House of Commons?” We may 
note also, @ propos of Mr. Balfour’s speech, that not a word 
was said by him in repudiation of Mr. Chaplin’s resolution at 
Southampton, and of the speech in which Mr. Chaplin laid 
it before the Conference. Surely, if that resolution and 
speech were the gross travesty of Mr. Balfour’s views which 
is sometimes alleged, Mr. Balfour must have protested against 
them. In view of all that has happened since the Edinburgh 
speech, his silence was most significant. 


The first of a series of ten lectures on Free-trade, organised 
by the Cobden Club, was delivered by Sir Spencer Walpole 
at Essex Hall, Strand, on Monday evening. Sir Spencer 
Walpole contrasted two periods of equal length, 1815 to 
1842, and 1842 to 1869. During the first period Protection, 
Colonial Preference, and Retaliation were combined in one 
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oe aleng the second every Finance Minister approached 

and more nearly to the ideal of absolute Free-trade. 
pascal ted out how under the Protectionist régime—which 
. se Byron’s scornful lines on the county patriots, “ born 
He to vote, to raise the price of corn”—the weapon 
phe by the agriculturists broke in their hands; how disas- 
~ Protection affected revenue, and lowered wages till 
para n in every eleven in England and Wales was a charge 
po Contrasting 1869 with 1842, we found exports 
py fourfold and imports nearly fivefold, wages increased 
- 50 to 100 per cent., and pauperism reduced by one-half. 
He met the view that steam locomotion, and not Free-trade, 
was the cause of this improvement by pointing that on this 
assumption the improvement ought to have begun earlier, as 
there were already eighteen hundred miles of railway con- 
tracted in 1842, It seemed to him that the rapid extension 
of the railway system was itself due to Free-trade, the extra 
capital needed for construction being actually provided out of 
the sums which Peel had lifted off the consumers’ shoulders: 
In conclusion, he asserted that whatever the need for Free- 
trade in Peel’s day, it was threefold greater now. The 
country was dependent for its prosperity on cheap raw 
material and cheap food, and no scheme of Protection or 
Retaliation could be devised which would not tax either the 


one or the other. 


It is impossible for us to keep pace with the flood of 
oratory on Fiscal and other topics which deluged Thursday’s 
papers. We can only allude in passing to Lord Rosebery’s 
amusing speech, delivered at the St. Andrew’s Day Festival of 
the Royal Scottish Corporation, on Scottish history and the 
secret of Scottish success; and to Mr. Asquith’s masterly dis- 
section of Protectionist assumptions and fallacies at Southend. 
Room, however, must be found for some account of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s delightful and genial speech at Birmingham on 
Wednesday night. The occasion was the annual dinner of the 
past and present students of the Queen’s Faculty of Medicine, 
and Mr. Chamberlain, who attended as Chancellor of the 
University of Birmingham, enlivened his tribute to the great 
services of the medical profession with some diverting autobio- 
graphical experiences. Sir Frederick Treves had enlarged on 
the dangers of indulgence in ices, smoking, and drinking. 
In reply to this warning, Mr. Chamberlain offered his hearers 
a little of the practical experience of a layman. “For at 
least fifty years of a life which had extended considerably 
beyond that period he had eaten ices whenever he could get 
them—penny ices being barred; he had smoked whenever he 
had nothing else to do, and generally when he had something 
to do; and he had consumed in moderation such alcoholic 
fluids as he now saw before him, and had found them to be 
beverages which, in his case, cheered, but did not inebriate. 
Asa result of that prolonged experience, he was happy to be 
able to assure them that his digestion was as good as ever it 
was, and quite sufficient for his purposes.” Mr. Chamberlain, 
whom we must congratulate on his return home in such 
good health and spirits, maintained throughout a laudable 
abstinence from Fiscal questions, and quoted with great effect 
Dr. Pasteur’s remark that, although higher education must 
always be reserved for a small number, it was upon that 
small number, and upon its elect, that the prosperity, glory, 
and ultimate supremacy of a people depended. 


On Thursday the inaugural meeting of the Unionist Free- 
Trade Club was held at Devonshire House. As, however, the 
meeting was called for the transaction of business only, the 
speeches were of a formal character. We have dealt with the 
meeting and its political significance elsewhere, and will only 
say here that the membership of the Club is a complete 
answer to those who have represented the Duke of Devon- 
shire as a political Robinson Crusoe, marooned on a desert 
island with a single faithful follower in the shape of the 
Spectator. Not only are the Club’s vice-presidents—Lord 
Goschen, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Lord James of Hereford, 
and Lord George Hamilton—men whom the country as a 
whole trusts and respects, but the General Council, which 
numbers over a hundred, is composed of persons to whom 
even the most violent partisan could not refuse the title of 
men of “light and leading.” Among them there are some 
twenty-four Members of Parliament and twenty-three Peers. 


for the most part known to the world for other reasons than 
their membership of the Upper House. 


The anniversary dinner of the Royal Society was held on 
Wednesday night at the Whitehall Rooms. Mr. Arnold- 
Forster, in proposing the toast of the evening, alluded very 
happily to the infinite opportunities for the work of scientifi- 
cally trained minds in our public Services, noting with satisfac- 
tion that no fewer than thirty-one Fellows either were, or had 
been, officers in the Royal Navy or Army. In particular, 
he prided himself on being associated with claiming from 
the Royal Society two of the most distinguished public 
servants we possessed, Professor Ewing and Sir George 
Clarke, whose lifelong studies and great accomplishments he 
had long desired to see placed at the disposal of the nation. 
The President, Sir William Huggins, spoke with eloquence 
and enthusiasm on the progress of science, and in particular 
of the successive confirmations of the doctrine that the cosmos 
had advanced, and was still advancing, by a process of orderly 
evolution. “Material mass gives place to the electric mass of 
moving electric charges. On this view, the chemical elements, 
each with its individual properties, but all falling into family 
groups according to a periodic law, have their origin in 
differences in the number of the electrons and in the figures 
of their giddy dances, whirling within the atom.” By each 
discovery the vision of the world had become more glorious, 
the wonder of it more amazing. As to the Whence—the force 
that sustained the uniformity of Nature, and stood behind the 
obvious trend and direction of the development of the cosmos 
—and the Whither, “Science was silent; but with eyes aflame 
looked forward to the coming day— 

‘ When light shall spread ...... 
Thro’ all the seasons of the golden year.’” 


The President concluded his address by eulogistic reference 
to the eight medallists—Sir William Crookes, Professors 
Rutherford, Burnside, Perkin, and Cantor (of Halle), Colonel 
Bruce, Mr. Bateson, and Sir Joseph Swan. 


Wednesday week’s papers contained the details of the new 
School of Imperial History which Mr. Alfred Beit proposes to 
equip at Oxford for seven years, on the understanding that if 
the University authorities at the end of that period are satisfied 
with its usefulness, he will endow it in perpetuity. A Pro- 
fessor is to be appointed, and two Assistant Lecturers; prizes 
are established for University essays on Imperial questions; 
and a small donation is made to the Bodleian to enable it to 
provide the requisite library. The sketch prospectus of 
studies seems to us an admirable one, embracing as it does 
the history of Imperial expansion in general, and the economic 
and constitutional development of the different Colonies, 
It is proposed to make the School a branch of the Modern 
History School, where Indian history is already a subject. 
We have every sympathy with the movement, provided it is 
conducted on a broad and liberal basis, for knowledge of 
Imperial history is the only corrective to false theories of 
Empire. How many of the heresies of Tariff Reform should 
we not have been spared if their propounders had had a 
rudimentary acquaintance with the history of Imperial 
development, and had known, for instance, that up till 1843 
we had a complete system of Colonial Preference,—a system 
which very nearly lost us the Empire. 


We regret to record that at Oxford on Tuesday Congrega- 
tion refused to agree to the proposed statute exempting 
candidates for honours in mathematics and natural science 
from compulsory Greek in Responsions. The President of 
Magdalen, who certainly cannot be accused of being an enemy 
of Greek or the higher culture, urged the need for the statute 
with great force and eloquence, but in vain, and the scheme 
was rejected by 200 non-placets to 164 placets. On Thursday 
the debate on a wider scheme for the abolition of com- 
pulsory Greek was begun at Cambridge, brt the result will 
not be announced before we go to press. We fear, however, 
that the decision is likely to be the same as that given at 
Oxford. At the Cambridge debate Sir Richard Jebb made a 
most brilliant and witty, though to us unconvincing, speech. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 
THE MEETING AT DEVONSHIRE HOUSE. 


4 oy meeting at Devonshire House on Thursday, at 
which the Unionist Free-Trade Club was formally 
established, is an event of no small political significance. 
It marks the formation, we will not say of a new political 
party, but at any rate of a new political connection. 
The fixed intention of the Unionist Free-traders is to 
remain Unionists while they make their support of Free- 
trade effective, and in the future to re-establish the 
Unionist party on a Free-trade basis. For the time, 
however, they stand apart from the majority of the 
Unionist party. Thus, though the Devonshire House 
meeting does not mean the establishment of a new party, 
it does mean the formation of a definite body pledged to 
work together as a political entity in order to carry out 
the two objects we have just named. In view of the fact 
that the public mind is easily confused in regard to 
political action, it may be well to point out that this fresh 
development within the Unionist party differs wholly from 
the Free-Food League which was formed at the beginning 
of the new political era called into existence by Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Fiscal propaganda. The Free-Food League 
was composed of a number of Unionists inspired by 
various degrees of devotion to the Free-trade cause. 
Some, possibly the majority, were Free-traders who meant 
business from the beginning,—that is, who did not merely 
mean to bewail the destruction that was visibly being 
wrought by Mr. Chamberlain within the Unionist party, 
but who were resolved to make their Free-trade views effec- 
tive, and were prepared to undergo all the personal sacri- 
fices required to defeat the Chamberlain policy. Others, 
though disliking the policy and methods of the Tariff 
Reform League, were not whole-hearted in their oppo- 
sition to Protection in all its forms. They were willing 
to give a more or less sympathetic hearing to schemes 
of Retaliation, and hoped that the policy of tariff 
for revenue only and the notion of consolidating the 
Empire through fiscal methods might somehow be recon- 
ciled. The teetotaler in the story, when he was dragged 
out of the ditch, declared that though in favour of 
temperance, he was “no bigot.” So these opponents of 
Mr. Chamberlain desired to show their freedom from 
bigotry by leaning a little towards Protection. Finally, 
there were a few members of the League whose membership 
depended more upon dislike and distrust of Mr. Chamber- 
lain than upon any special regard for economic principles. 
They did not hate so much the sin as the sinner, and were 
chiefly indignant that an ex-Radical should be allowed to 
sow dissension in the Unionist party. As may be imagined, 
a regiment so heterogeneous in its character and ideas 
accomplished little of practical value. When those behind 
cry “ Forward!” and those before cry “ Back!” there is 
very little chance of any real fighting efficiency being dis- 
played. Hence the Free-}ood League as a body can claim 
no great share in the work of safeguarding Free-trade, 
and preventing the Unionist party being “ rushed ” by Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

In view of these facts, a number of Unionists desirous 
of both remaining Unionists and of making their Free- 
trade principles effective, headed by Mr. Arthur Elliot, 


who has never failed in his devotion to both these objects, | be a 
| by the return of the party to Free-trade principles. 


determined at the end of last summer to form another 
body,—a body whose composition should be homogeneous, 


and whose members would not be afraid of taking the } 


consequences of their opposition to Protection, under 
whatever alias it might appear. When Cromwell, at the 
beginning of the Civil War, was asked by his trembling 
colleagues what he would do if he met the King in person 
on the field of battle, he declared “that he would fire his 
pistol at him as at another.” So the founders of the 
Unionist Free-Trade Club determined that they would make 
their Free-trade views effective by voting, if necessary, 
against Protectionist Unionists. It is this body which the 
Duke of Devonshire addressed, as President, at Devonshire 
House on Thursday afternoon. The Duke’s acceptance of 
the presidency is, indeed, a guarantee that there will be 
nothing fatuous or weak-kneed in the action of the 
Unionist Free-Trade Club. The Duke of Devonshire has 
shown himself, and rightly shown himself, patient and 





cautious to a high degree in all his actions «in... 
promulgation of the Chamberlain ae a the 
patience and that caution have never degenerated that 
weakness. As soon as it became necessary to tak ate 
action, the Duke of Devonshire was willing to tak . 
This time last year he advised Unionist Free-t ia 
not to vote for Unionist candidates who were also | Pre 
tectionists. He repeated that advice at Rawtenstall nd 
since then he has explained that he by no means de, = 
to limit the action of Unionist Free-traders to shake 
Instead, he, in effect, advised them to make their Free-t ad ' 
views effective by voting for Liberal Free-trade candidates 
who were opposed by Protectionists, provided, of cour 
that the Liberal candidate was not unsuitable owing to the 
extreme nature of his views, or to his unwillingness to 
regard the Fiscal question as the chief issue before th 
country. The Duke of Devonshire has, indeed tlie 
himself throughout quite as stalwart in his championship 
of Free-trade as the most thoroughgoing of his followers 
Just as in 1886 he realised that the cause of the Union 
could not be supported by voting for Home-rulers, g 
he now sees that Free-trade can only be maintained 
by opposing Protectionists. Unfortunately, the analogy 
between these two great crises is in other respects by 
no means close. In 1886 the Duke of Devonshire < 
able from the beginning to lead a body of men who 
meant business, and who refused to favour half-measures 
In 19038 he obtained no such entire and unqualified 
support. Again, in 1886 the party split was followed by 
a Dissolution which forced men to declare themselves 
definitely ; whereas we have already had nearly a year and 
three-quarters of the doubts and hesitations which fill the 
minds of most politicians when they are not actually com. 
pelled by events to come to a decision. Now, however, we 
trust that the situation will be to a great extent simplified 
by the fact that the Duke finds himself at the head of a 
body of men absolutely loyal to his leadership, and deter. 
mined, as we have said, to make their Free-trade views 
effective, no matter what may be the personal consequences, 
If the Unionist King is opposed to them, and they meet 
him on the battlefield, they will fire their pistols “at him 
as at another.” 

We have pointed out how in several particulars the 
analogy of 1886 does not hold. That this is so in the 
cases named is, we admit, unfavourable to the Free-trade 
cause. There is, however, another point where we sincerely 
trust it will be shown that the analogy with 1886 is 
happily a false one. The crisis of 1886 permanently broke 
up the Liberal party, and it was found impossible after 
its defeat to reunite it on a Unionist basis. We trust 
and believe that here the analogy will completely break 
down, and that after the inevitable defeat of the Unionist 
party at the next General Election owing to the Cham- 
berlain policy, it will prove possible to re-establish the 
Unionist party in health and vigour, and once more on a 
Free-trade basis. That is an object for which the Unionist 
Free-Trade Club will work, as well as for Free-trade in the 
abstract, and in our belief there is every prospect of their 
being able to accomplish their mission. Nothing fails 
like failure, and the moment Mr. Chamberlain’s policy has 
been defeated at the polls we shall see Unionists through- 
out the country declaring that they have been misled and 
deceived, and that if the party is once again to take its 
proper place in the nation, it must be reunited. But in the 
circumstances, such reuniting could only be accomplished 


We realise that many of our readers will at first feel 
inclined to regard such a view as chimerical. We will ask 
them, however, to consider the character of the Unionist 
Free-trade Club, and to note how large a share it possesses 
of the men of light and leading in the Unionist ranks. 
The Duke of Devonshire is unquestionably, now that Lord 
Salisbury is dead, the statesman who is most respected in 
the country at large, and apart from party considerations. 
And he is the chief of the Unionist Free-traders. Next 
take the men who support him as Vice-Presidents of the 
new Club. Lord Goschen, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Lord 
James of Hereford, and Lord George Hamilton are states- 
men whom it is impossible to dismiss as devoid of standing 
and influence. If we go on to consider the Council of the 
new organisation, we shall find in it men of prominence in 
every rank and condition,—men who, whatever their Pro- 
tectionist opponents may say of them, constitute the salt 
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of English public life. Remember, too, that they are for 
the most part not men who have hitherto stood aside 
from party litices. They are Conservatives and Liberal 
Unionists who have in the past exercised no small influence 
on our public affairs. But though the first list is a 
Jong Mt important one, it by no means exhausts the 
fall tale of Unionist Free-traders of distinction in the 
country. We are confident that the list will receive, 
age the Club has been firmly established, many 
accretions, and that by the time Parliament meets we 
shall see the new body ready to undertake the work 
of forming branch organisations and local Committees 
throughout the country. Surely such a body of men, if 
they hold together, as they will, will be worth getting 
back into the Unionist camp, even though the only terms 
on which they will return are the total abandonment of 
the Chamberlain policy. The Unionist party, we trust, 
will not make the mistake made by the Liberals after the 
ruin that overtook their party in 1886. 

Meantime, what will Mr. Balfour do? At present 
Achilles ponders in his tent, except for those occasional 
oratorical ambiguities which tell us nothing, or, rather, 
Jeave us more bewildered than before they were spoken. 
Of those of his colleagues who are loyal to him and his 
so-called policy, and who do not openly proclaim the 
Chamberlain faith under the cover of his name, the best 
we can say of them is :— 

“ Silent they are, though not content, 
And wait to see the Future come. 
They have the grief men had of yore, 
But they contend and cry no more.” 
That is not the mood in which Mr. Chamberlain will be 
defeated, nor is it the mood in which the members of the 
Unionist Free-Trade Club mean to act. They have done 
with the old policy of half-and-half, of talk instead of 
action, of words instead of deeds. They mean to fight 
for the cause of Free-trade, and to show the enemies of 
that cause that they canaot be neglected or ignored. 
But while they do this, they will refuse to be driven out 
of the Unionist party. They will make it clear to the 
nation that a man has a right to be both a Unionist and 
a Free-trader. 


RUSSIA AND REVOLUTION. 


HE resolutions adopted by the Conference of the 
Russian Zemstvos are of a very encouraging 
character. They might have been—had they followed 
the tradition of similar assemblies they would have been 
—a mere demand for certain favourite panaceas of demo- 
cratic reformers. It would not have been surprising 
if such familiar words as universal suffrage, annual 
Parliaments, and payment of Members had played a 
— part in the scheme. Hitherto attempts at revo- 
ution have commonly asked more than successful revolu- 
tions have obtained, or at all events have kept. Their 
authors have been the victims of phrases, and have courted 
defeat in advance,—supposing any power of refusal to 
have survived in the authority to whom the demands 
have been addressed. Something of this sort was the 
more to be feared in this case because the Russian 
revolutionist has not infrequently been of an eminently 
advanced type. In the early “seventies” there was an 
exiled Russian Professor who used to shock or amuse his 
hosts at a London dinner-party by the assurance that 
by the side of our Reign of Terror the French Reign 
of Terror “ will seem as noting —as noting.” The history 
of the Nihilist movement showed that this ambition was 
shared by a large section of his countrymen, and for 
a long time the Russian revolutionist was, as might be 
expected from the treatment dealt out to him, the most 
resolute and dangerous of his class. It was difficult to 
feel sure beforehand that this mischievous tradition might 
not influence the Zemstvos, and the result is the more 
satisfactory to every real friend of Russian freedom. 

The resolutions, as given in the Westminster Gazette of 
Tuesday, wisely confine themselves to general principles. 
They are in the nature rather of suggestions than of 
specific proposals, and they lay most stress on the worst 
fault of Russian administration, the absence of all security 
against official tyranny. ‘The mistake of the Government 
has been the importance given to the central over the 
local authority in every detail of social life. The bureau- 





supplied by its own chiefs. The people have no share in 
the general government of the country, and not much 
in the local government. Consequently, the bureaucracy 
is always judge in its own cause. The authorities arrest 
the people whom they think dangerous, and, once arrested, 
their return to ordinary life is a matter of entire un- 
certainty. They disappear for an unknown offence at the 
bidding of an unknown judge. This would be bad even 
if the bureaucracy could be trusted to deal fairly, and 
to arrest no one whom they did not believe to have 
broken the law, at least in intention. But in a vast 
system like the Russian it is impossible to make sure 
that this precaution will be taken. Private illwill will 
claim a place among the motives that actuate the 
authorities, and when the real motive is unknown it will 
be held to be the cause even of arrests which have actually 
been made for public reasons. No Russian can feel sure 
that his personal liberty will not be forfeited, in name 
in the interest of the Government as the representative 
of the community, in fact in the private interest of some 
official who uses the Government for his own purposes. 
Thus the first demand of the representatives of the 
Zemstvos is one which it seems incredible that any 
Government calling itself civilised should refuse,—which 
can only be refused, indeed, under the influence of a wholly 
unreasoning conservatism. “It is indispensable,” says 
the resolution, “ to establish and enforce the inviolability 
of the subject’s person and private dwelling.” It is 
already established, the Russian authorities may con- 
ceivably answer. No man is arrested in the street, no 
man is carried away from his home, until we have satisfied 
ourselves that the safety of the State requires it. But 
who is it that has to be satisfied on this point? The 
authorities whose safety is threatened, and who are under 
no obligation to render any account of their acts to any 
but their official superiors. Inviolability of person and 
domicile means, not, indeed, absolute inviolability without 
reference to the safety of the State, but inviolability 
except for reasons shown to the satisfaction of a competent 
and independent Court. ‘The accused person and the 
official who accuses him ought to be equal before the law. 
Arrests should be made on the score of definite acts done 
or expected to be done by the prisoner, and the adequate 
proof of these acts should be furnished to a Court sitting 
in public and administering known laws. 

This is the first demand of the Zemstvos, and if this 
alone were conceded it would make a vast and far-reaching 
change in Russian life. To have to justify all interfer- 
ences with individual liberty before Judges over whom the 
interfering authority has no control is an effectual safe- 
guard against arbitrary arrests. But it is not enough 
that arrests shall not be arbitrary,—that is, that they 
shall be in accordance with a known law. The law 
itself may be bad in that it specifies as reasons for 
arrest things which imply no criminality. A further 
demand, therefore, of the Zemstvos is that “ freedom 
of conscience, belief, speech, the Press, and right of 
public meeting and combination be granted.” Without 
these further concessions security against arbitrary 
arrest would lose half its value. There is no form of 
political, religious, or social action which is not liable to 
come in conflict with a Government that withholds these 
elementary rights. It will be hard, no doubt, for the 
Russian authorities, especially the subordinate authorities, 
to realise that they can be granted, not merely without 
danger, but with positive advantage to the Government. 
Yet, as a matter of fact, these concessions would be the best 
barrier against revolution, partly because a great deal of 
political feeling is harmless when freely expressed and 
dangerous when repressed, and partly because, even if this 
feeling is not harmless, it is well for the Government to be 
forewarned of its existence. Revolutions have more often 
had their origin in public meetings forbidden or broken 
up than in public meetings left to go their own way. 
The class which would most profit by such a change 
in Russian administration would be the Jews, and it is 
probable that any improvement in their condition will not 
be popular in Russia. Though moneylending and spirit- 
selling are trades in great request among the peasantry, 
they seldom love those who carry them on. But the 
gain to Russia abroad would be considerable. In these 
days the character that a Great Power bears with the 





cracy is left without any check except such as may be 





people of other countries may at times help to determine 
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the action of their Governments, and in various occult 
ways the Jews do a good deal towards the shaping of 
European opinion. 

The Constitution sketched out in the resolutions is 
wisely left undefined. “Chosen representatives of the 
people with right to vote” are to take part “in the 
organisation of the legislative power,’ in the framing 
of the Budget, and in “controlling the legality of the 
administration.” This leaves the proportion of the 
representatives and the method of their election altogether 
undetermined. In the circumstances of Russia, this is 
the only course from which any good result is to be looked 
for. Reform in that huge Empire must take one of two 
forms. It must come from above or from below; from 
the Czar or from a revolution. No one who seriously 
considers what a Russian revolution might, and probably 
would, mean—the character of the forces that would be 
unloosed, and the methods that would be resorted to in 
order to defeat them—can contemplate its advent with 
anything but dread. Its success would be in the 
highest degree uncertain, and the use it would make 
of success would be equally so. Yet had the Zemstvos 
put out the detailed demands which have so often 
been the first step in revolutions, the hope of their 
receiving any consideration at the hands of the Czar 
or his advisers would be at an end. Whatever else 
Nicholas II. may do, he is not likely to make over his 
authority to a Legislative Assembly elected by universal 
suffrage, and claiming to be the supreme power in the 
State. Revolution, therefore, would bring nothing to the 
Russian people except that extremely uncertain asset,— 
the reforms which they might hope to extort from the Czar 
by force. The first condition of any lasting improvement 
in the condition of the Russian nation is that the rulers 
should know more about those whom they rule. The Czar, 
or the power behind the Czar, has to be convinced that 
large reforms are really desired by the people, and that 
these reforms can be made without either a change of 
dynasty or a Provisional Government. A Legislature that 
was very far from representative might yet do immense 
service in this way. If it included Deputies of all classes, 
the proportion between the classes would be a matter of 
secondary importance. The point of real moment wouid 
be the bringing to the knowledge of the Government the 
condition and wishes of all classes of its subjects. If it 
persistently disregarded the information thus gained, it 
would have only itself to blame for the consequences. 
More than this, if revolution came after all, it would be 
in the hands of men who had learned something of 
Parliamentary discipline, and so would have some chance 
of controlling the wilder spirits among their followers. 
The Zemstvos have done their part well; it only remains 
for the Czar to show that he can be wise in time. 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S OPPORTUNITY. 


1 ae only real value of Peace Conferences lies in the 

restatement and exposition of some point or other of 
international law in which they usually result. They may 
begin with ambitions towards a new heaven and a new 
earth, but they end, as a rule, with some modest contri- 
bution to the question of contraband. No Conference 
can ensure peace in our time, since the forces which make 
war are independent of the legal conventions of society, 
and would crash through any prohibitive code like 
Alnaschar’s basket. Hence, while there is no harm in 
large pacific ideals, it is well in any proposal to keep the 
practical possibilities clearly in view. These possibilities 
are wide and important, if properly understood, and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has a great opportunity of making his 
proposed second Peace Conference of real service to the 
world. If it refuses to dissipate its energies in professions 
of a vague brotherly love, and grapples with that very 
practical question—how war, which is inevitable, can be 
restricted in its area and ameliorated in its conditions—it 
will deserve well of humanity. President Roosevelt stands 
in a most favourable position from which to promote the 
experiment. He has been recently elected by an over- 
whelming majority as chief of the American State, and 
that State is respected by all European nations as the 
critical spectator whose intervention in a European quarrel 
would always be serious, and might be final. The recom- 
mendations of America are those of a Great Power, and in a 


special sense of a disinterested Power. If President 

velt insists that his Conference shall confine itself to 
tical questions, it will command the confidence of lain 
everywhere, and, not being encumbered with on : 
idealisms, should get through a great deal of hecenile 
The Hague Conference, having too wide a surver Eh 
many questions unsettled; and the war in the Pee 
has brought into relief many of the uncertainties to which 
both neutrals and belligerents are subject. We ro 

to discuss a few of the points on which it is cancers . 
have an international ruling, and, if possible, an inte 
national Executive. , J 

The first is the present constitution of Prize Court, 
If a ship is captured by a belligerent, it is taken to the 
nearest port of the captor where a Prize Court has been 
set up, and condemned or released after trial before 
tribunal of the captor’s nationality. It is true that 
captor and captive are equally represented before it, 
but the decision rests with one of the litigants. The 
belligerent nation is judge in its own cause. Such a Prize 
Court professes to administer the law of nations, and not 
its own municipal law, but it constitutes itself judge of 
what the law of nations means. There is no appeal from 
it as a Court, though, if its judgment is accepted and 
enforced by the Sovereign of the State which created it, 
that Sovereign is liable to be called to account by the 
Government of the captive, and the question reopened ag 
between the two nations, as happened under the Treaty of 
1794 between Great Britain aad the United States, and 
in 1830 between the United States and Denmark. But 
such a remedy is diplomatic, and not legal. The Prize 
Court as at present constituted gives satisfaction to 
nobody. It nominally administers international law, but 
in practice it takes for its guide the instructions of 
its belligerent Sovereign, without inquiring into their 
relation to accepted international practice. ‘The anomaly 
has been well stated by one of President Roosevelt's 
countrymen. “By natural law,” wrote Wheaton, “the 
tribunals of the captor’s country are no more the rightful 
exclusive judges of captures in war, made on the high seas 
from under the neutral flag, than are the tribunals of the 
neutral country. The equality of nations would, on 
principle, seem to forbid the exercise of a jurisdiction thus 
acquired by force and violence, and administered by 
tribunals which cannot be impartial between the litigating 
parties, because created by the Sovereign of the one to 
judge the other. Such, however, is the actual constitu. 
tion of the tribunals in which is vested the jurisdiction of 
prizes taken in war.” If captures are to be decided by 
legal means, it seems to us highly desirable to make these 
means a reality, and not a farce. If President Roosevelt's 
Conference can make Prize Courts international tribunals, 
it will rid the world of a meaningless anomaly. These 
Courts might sit either at a neutral port or at a belligerent 
port, according to convenience, provided their personnel 
were really international. Such a reform would make the 
work of judging a capture much simpler, for a Russian 
captor would not be compelled to take his prize from the 
Indian Ocean to Libau, and the prize decisions would be 
respected as the findings of a real tribunal, and not ez 
parte adjudications which it may be the duty and privilege 
of diplomacy to upset. 

A second point which a Peace Conference might settle is 
the vexed question of neutral duties. These vary, indeed, 
with each generation, but it is essential that they should 
be defined from time to time and given an international 
sanction. Let us take an instance which has been much 
before the world of late. In Nelson’s wars it was no breachof 
neutrality to supply a belligerent fleet, not only with food and 
supplies, but with actual munitions of war. The old doctrine 
of “the hospitality of the seas” received in those days a 
generous interpretation. About the middle of last century 
a stricter practice arose, by which munitions of war were 
excluded, but coal and provisions allowed to an indefinite 
extent. Of late years the practice has become yet stricter, 
coal has been limited by Britain and the United States 
to an amount sufficient to allow navigation to the next 
port, and there is every reason to believe that the same 
practice will soon be followed in the case of provisions, 
since to feed a crew is as much an assistance to a 
belligerent ship as to supply her furnaces or provide 





her with ammunition. But the whole subject is vague, 
there are scarcely two nations which agree in principle or 
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: ++ +s highly desirable that so controversial a 
practice, rt be wttled by an impartial authority. So, 
questi the duties of a neutral towards a belligerent 

0, ~ h takes refuge in one of her ports. There are 
se hi h Britain has followed, but their validity is not 
sealer itted by her neighbours, and at any moment 
aye ait Jead to a crisis.’ If the Port Arthur 
certainty may lead to a crisis. C) + Arthur 
the un a part of it, had chosen to seek the hospitality of 
ee wl we might at once have become involved in a 
Wa dis ute, in which one of the disputants would have 
eri inclination to admit unsanctioned principles 
ws made against her interest. As a last instance, 
wh ay take the question of what is conditional, and 
we my onditional, contraband. It is highly undesirable 
that this problem should be settled only by an ex post 
fo agreement between neutral and belligerent during 
otis. To leave so vital a question open makes 
s aivay® possible that the area of war may be indefinitely 
for war-time is not the best season to discuss 
matters amicably with an outsider. 
We have no desire to see international practice turned 
into a rigid code. Its merit is that it is elastic and ex- 
sive according to the changing conditions of the times. 
But it is also desirable that at any particular period its 
rovisions should be as clear and as binding as possible. 
this dual result can only be secured by the creation of a 
rmanent International Committee, a kind of Amphic- 
tyonic Council, to issue rulings on matters of detail. Such 
, Committee need not be always in session—it might be 
re-created during each great war—but its power and recog- 
nition should be permanent. It would be its business to 
mark out the ring and lay down the rules of the fight, and 
also to keep the public out of it, as well as restrain the 
combatants from doing damage to the spectators. On 
the outbreak of war belligerent and neutral representa- 
tives would appear before it, and settle by consent the 
questions which were most urgent. The nature of un- 
conditional contraband, the use of neutral ports, the 
rights of coaling and provisioning,—on all such subjects 
it is difficult to lay down universal laws; they depend 
upon the circumstances of each case, and would be best 
settled by conference between the Powers interested. 
Britain, for example, with her Colonies, has an interest 
in the neutral ports question which France has not, and 
with her coal trade, is more vitally concerned in the defi- 
nition of contraband than, say, Italy. Once the rules 
of war were settled, the Council would provide for 
ther observation. They would arrange for, and con- 
trol, a system of international Prize Courts, and they 
could also deal with breaches of neutrality by indi- 
viduals. They would, of course, have no power to enforce 
aruling as against a nation which disregarded it; that 
would be a matter for the other Powers. A State does 
not promise that its subjects will remain neutral; it only 
guarantees that if they break neutrality it will not support 
them, and that it will. prevent any action on their part, 
such as is contemplated by our Foreign Enlistment Act, 
which would commit the State. It is for the Prize Courts 
to determine these individual acts of belligerency, and for 
some such Council as we have sketched to agree on the 
rules. We trust that President Roosevelt will see that the 
Peace Conference which he proposes shall make these 
very practical reforms the chief object of its labours. 





THE REPORT OF THE BECK COMMITTEE. 


HE Committee of Inquiry appointed by the Home 
Secretary to investigate the circumstances of Mr. 
Beck’s conviction have, as we stated briefly last week, 
issued a Report which every one must read with a certain 
satisfaction. It is a very able document, which is what 
we should expect from a Committee composed of such 
members. It examines minutely every detail of the case, 
and its verdict is that of the ordinary man. Mr. Beck 
is completely exonerated: his conviction, in the words 
of the Report, was a “deplorable failure of justice.” 
But while our regret remains that so terrible a calamity 
should have befallen an innocent man, it is a relief to 
know that there was no fraud or conspiracy or conscious 
injustice in the affair. Of stupidity and rigid officialism 


there was plenty, and much, too, of departmental careless- 
ness and supineness, but of malice or dishonesty the Com- 
mittee find no trace. 


Such a verdict must come to most 





men with a profound sense of relief, for a bungling 
service can be remedied, but a corrupt one can only be 
destroyed or endured. A body presided over by the 
Master of the Rolls was certain to deal, not only with 
surface imperfections, but with the deep-rooted evils of 
which they are symptomatic. The Report is, in effect, a 
review of our whole machinery of criminal justice. 

Mr. Beck’s innocence being clear, and the blunder being 
admitted, the first business is the allocation of blame among 
the different parties concerned. The Committee have no fault 
to find either with the police or the Public Prosecutor, 
who acted throughout in perfect good ‘faith according to 
the light which they possessed. The first serious offenders 
were the prison authorities, who showed negligence in their 
registration of the identification-marks of prisoners, with the 
result that the fact of Smith being a Jew was not on his 
record of marks. Then came the trial before the Common 
Serjeant, who ruled that the question whether Mr. Beck 
was or was not the man convicted in 1877 was not ad- 
missible, since it related to another and distinct issue. 
The Crown, the Committee think, acted with perfect fair- 
ness in abandoning the indictment which alleged a previous 
conviction, a course which in ordinary circumstances would 
have been all to the prisoner’s advantage. Unfortunately, in 
this case the question of a previous conviction contained Mr. 
Beck’s defence, and his counsel was prevented from putting 
it before the Court by the Judge’s ruling. The mistake 
which Sir Forrest Fulton made was that he applied a rule 
of law, the intention of which is to safeguard a prisoner’s 
interests, in a case where its application prejudiced this 
very purpose. “The statutory inhibition debarring the 
prosecution in certain cases from referring to a previous 
conviction does not debar the prisoner from introducing 
it, if it is in any way material to his defence....... 
Evidence adduced by the prisoner relevant to his defence 
cannot be excluded, although it be relevant also to a 
collateral issue which is not under trial.” It is probable, 
of course, that Sir Forrest Fulton did not realise the 
importance of such evidence to the defence; but it 
was his duty to make full inquiry on the point, 
and the prisoner’s counsel was ready to enlighten 
him. To his mistaken ruling the Committee principally 
attribute the miscarriage of justice. Last come the 
Home Office authorities, who showed themselves in- 
sensible to the importance of the evidence which 
accumulated during Mr. Beck’s imprisonment. When 
they discovered that Smith was a Jew, they did not put 
the fact before Sir Forrest Fulton in a way which could 
enable him to realise its weight. They did not consult 
the Public Prosecutor or the police, or any one who had 
been engaged in the prosecution. The reason for this 
conduct is to be found in the system of delegation 
which prevails, under which cases are first dealt with by 
subordinate officials, so that they only come before the 
higher authorities on their report. If such subordinates are 
untrained in law, and incapable of realising the value of a 
particular piece of fresh evidence, then there is no chance 
of the Home Office moving in the matter. It is an 
ungrateful task to allocate blame, but in a matter which 
has attracted so strong a public interest the Committee 
did well to speak frankly. The main causes of the 
miscarriage of justice, put shortly, were the mistake of law 
on the part of the Judge, and the conduct of officials who 
were the victims of a bad system. 

The changes which the Committee recommend to 
prevent a recurrence of such a scandal are eminently 
sane and reasonable. We are not quite sure if the 
reforms are adequate to the evils, for the evils are deep- 
seated ; but, such as they are, it is something that they 
should have the imprimatur of so high an authority. Hard 
cases proverbially make bad law ; but the Committee have 
not allowed this hard case to entice them into any revo- 
lutionary proposals. The spirit and substance of our 
criminal justice are sound; all that is needed is some 
alteration of the machinery to give the spirit free play. To 
take lesser matters first, we heartily agree with the view 
that the time has come for doing away with the farce of 
pardoning a man who should never have been convicted. 
An acquittal should be entered as of record on a motion 
by the Crown to quash the conviction. We would urge, 
also, a reform to which the Committee do not refer,—a 
change in the present system of identifications. ‘“ Evidence,” 
say the Committee, “as to identity, based on personal 
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impressions, however bond fide, is perhaps of all classes 
of evidence the least to be relied upon, and, therefore, 
unless supported by other facts, an unsafe basis for the 
verdict of a jury.” Yet such evidence always has much 
influence with a jury, and is commonly presented with a 
false air of authority. To pick a man out of a hundred 
others when he and they are moving freely in their 
ordinary avocations is indeed good proof ; but mere identi- 
fication by recognition, when the people from whom an 
accused person is picked out are a little group of prison 
officials or other prisoners, is a purely conventional 
process, and is almost valueless. Human nature is so 
constituted that it sees what it desires to see. True 
identification should be an experiment for which the 
conditions are carefully chosen so as to make the 
deduction certain, and any other should be received with 
extreme suspicion. Another necessary reform is the intro- 
duction of a stronger legal element into the Home Office. 
This would enable new evidence to be given its proper 
value and brought clearly to the notice of the high 
authorities, while, if necessary, the Public Prosecutor 
and the counsel in the case could be consulted. It is the 
business of the Home Office to get at the truth by what- 
ever means it can, and not merely to fulfil the letter of its 
duties. It has hitherto specialised on capital cases, in 
which it undoubtedly takes remarkable pains, but it is 
essential that all parts of its administration of the 
criminal law should be brought up to the same level. 

But the real question is how to prevent an innocent 
man being condemned without a chance of a rehearing. 
The Committee recommend that in the event of a mistake 
of law, the right to have a case stated for the Court of 
Crown Cases Reserved should not lie in the discretion of 
the Judge. They would give that Court power on good 
primd-facie evidence to grant a rule calling upon the Crown 
to support the impugned decision. This would provide 
a simple mode of appeal on questions of law, which in the 
present case would almost certainly have resulted in Mr. 
Beck’s acquittal. They add that, in their opinion, a Court 
of Criminal Appeal is unnecessary, on grounds which 
seem to us not wholly sufficient. As things stand, the 
only remedy for mistakes in fact lies in the Home Office; 
and we cannot feel that that Department, even when 
strengthened by one or two estimable junior barristers, is 
an ample bulwark of individual liberties. The Beck case 
has compelled us to revise certain of our methods, and it 
seems a suitable reason for revising all. Why should 
there not be an appeal, as in civil cases, for a reversal of 
judgment or a new trial? The remedy already exists in 
part, and we have the machinery at hand without any 
occasion to dislocate the whole judicial fabric. The Court 
for Crown Cases Reserved is, perhaps, an unwieldy tribunal, 
but we might make our Criminal Appeal Court out of 
an ordinary Divisional Court,—the Lord Chief Justice 
and two Puisnes. The prisoner’s counsel would appear 
before such a Court and ask for a rule, as in an appeal on 
a point of law, and on trial the Court might send back 
the case for a rehearing or deal with it itself. The danger 
of the criminal appeal system is that every prisoner 
appeals as a matter of course, and the trial at first instance 
becomes a farce. But we do not see why frivolous appeals 
should not be restrained by giving the Court power on 
appeal to reconsider the penalty, and, if it thinks right, to 
increase it up to the statutory limit. New Judges, indeed, 
would be required for such a reform; but then an increase 
of the Bench is, even as things stand at present, a crying 
want in the country. It would also be necessary that the 
Lord Chief Justice should cease from going circuit. If 
such an Appeal Court were created, there is no reason 
why the clumsy machinery of the Court for Crown Cases 
Reserved should not be done away with for good. 





AN EXHIBITION OF CHEAP COTTAGES. 


YEAR or two ago, in writing on the need for stopping 
A the exodus from the country into the towns by the 
provision of more cottages, we expressed the hope that 
some day we might see an Exhibition of cheap cottages. 
That Exhibition should show, we declared, that if we 
would only avail ourselves of them, there are methods of 
construction which will enable landlords to build cottages, 
and to let them ata rate which rural labourers can pay, 


an Exhibition is at last about to be o Pg 
Our contemporary the County Gentine ae Petia 
to-day announces that, in conjunction with on of 
Garden City Company, Limited, it has entered on th 
of organising an Exhibition of cheap cottage ae 
A Provisional Organising Committee has alread ro 
formed from among those who realise the vital im A 

of the rural housing question, and steps are being tak 
to interest the general public in the scheme. The ea 
City Company, with great public spirit, has @ soca 
its willingness to do all in its power to further th 
scheme, and to allow the Exhibition to take place on ite 
land at Letchworth, in Hertfordshire. Further, it is 
pared to offer exceedingly favourable terms to builden 
throughout the country who may be willing to show aa 
can be done in the way of cheap cottage building, both } 
the use of patent methods and also by the economical - 
of ordinary materials. The Exhibition will show what 
modern ingenuity can do in the way of cheap housin 
It will also show how systems of building with ers 
materials long established in various localities can be used 
and adapted for a wider area. It is confidently hoped 
that on the estate of the Garden City Company we may 
by next July see erected a whole village of cheap, but also 
thoroughly sanitary and inhabitable cottages illustrating 
some twenty or thirty methods of construction,—a village 
which can be inspected by landlords anxious to build if 
only they can do so without loss, or by private individuals 
who may wish to build a cheap cottage in the country for 
themselves. It is, we understand, the intention of the 
organisers of this Exhibition to insist specially on the 
cheapness of the cottages. Every one knows already that 
it is perfectly possible to build a very pretty, healthy, 
and pleasant cottage for £3800 or £400. Unfcrtunately, 
however, such a cottage is practically worthless as an 
aid to the solution of the problem of rural housing. You 
may build a £300 cottage as a luxury, or as an act of 
philanthropy, but no rural labourer can afford to live in 
it if you charge him an economic rent,—that is, a rent 
which represents a fair return on the money expended on 
its erection. A £300 cottage, even assuming that the £300 
covers all expenses for land and laying out, cannot be let 
profitably under £15 a year. But how can a man with 18. 
a week afford to pay 6s. a week in rent? As was pointed 
out in the first article in the County Gentleman series on 
cheap cottage building entitled “In Search of a £150 
Cottage,” there can be no solution of the problem of rural 
housing unless a decent cottage can be built for £150; 
or, in other words, unless a decent cottage can be let with- 
out loss for 3s. a week, though even that rent, we realise, 
is larger than many agricultural labourers find it easy 
to pay. 

If, then, the Exhibition of cheap cottages is to be 
of practical use, as we trust and believe it will be, the 
problem which the Committee have before them is to 
get exhibitors to show cottages fit for a workman and 
his family that can be erected at not more than 
£150. Their effoyts will, we feel sure, meet with 
the encouragement of all who have the problem of 
rural housing at heart. Remember that this problem 
of cheap cottage building is no mere fad or piece of 
philanthropic enthusiasm, but a vital matter. If we are 
to hold our own asa nation and an Empire, the British 
Islands must contain a healthy and enduring population. 
Such a population we can only have, however, if we main- 
tain a proper proportion of country-bred people. But we 
can only have country-bred people if there are houses 
available in the country in which men can live and bring 
up a family. Again, we can only have a sufficient supply 
of houses for them to live in if it is economically possible to 
build a house which a country labourer can afford to rent. 
Thus the cheap-cottage problem will be seen to be bound 
up with the most vital interests of the nation and the 
Empire. That is why we welcome the scheme of the County 
Gentleman and of the Garden City Company to hold an 
Exhibition of cheap cottages, and to show the world that 
cheap cottages are not impossibilities ; and why we desire 
to do all in our power to help and support their efforts. 
It is obvious that to make an Exhibition of the kind pro- 
posed a success a considerable sum of money must be 
raised in order to pay expenses and to provide adequate 
prizes which shall stimulate the ingenuity of builders 





without financial loss. We are delighted to find that such 


and of manufacturers of patent building materials. 
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Gentleman appeals not only to its own 
mherefore the ste tabi in aaa, to sovide the funds 
readers, but to the p ge P 

‘a4 The County Gentleman has opened the sub- 

n with £100 from its proprietors, and asks that 
tions may be sent to “The Manager, the County 
Gentleman Office, 3 Wellington Street, Strand, London, 
wc.” We trust that those of our readers who are 
interested in the housing problem, whether they live 
-, London or in the country, will give the scheme 
theit support, by small or large donations. For our- 
gelves, we may say that, should any of our readers desire 
it we will most gladly accept subscriptions at this office, 
and forward them to the County Gentleman, Such sub- 
scriptions will be acknowledged in the Spectator as well 
4s in the County Gentleman. We may add that all letters 
in connection with the organisation of the Exhibition 
should be addressed to Mr. Thomas Adams, The First 

Garden City Company, Ltd., 348 Birkbeck Bank Chambers, 

Holborn, W.C. : : 

Our readers will find in the current issue of the 

County Gentleman details of the proposed Exhibition to 

supplement those given above. We may add here, however, 

that the proposals seem eminently fair and reasonable 
as regards the builders. An ordinary builder or a firm 
supplying wooden or iron houses, or houses made from 
dry concrete slabs or from any other patent material, will 
be asked to submit plans. If those plans are approved, 
the Garden City Company, on whose grounds, as we 
have stated above, the Exhibition will be held, will 

guarantee, after the Exhibition has closed, to find a 

tenant for the cottage who will pay a rent equal to 

5 per cent. on the cost of erection ; or else, if preferred, 

they wil offer facilities for the sale of the building by 

the firm which erected it. Thus will be avoided the 
disheartening and wasteful scenes of destruction which 
necessarily follow ordinary exhibitions. In such cases the 
buildings are no sooner erected than they are pulled down. 
Inthe case of the proposed Exhibizion of cheap cottages at 
Letchworth, they will become, after they have served their 
purposes as “exhibits,” the real homes of working people. 
This is possible because the Exhibition will be held on a 
site where the Garden City Company's other schemes make 
it certain that there will be a demand for cottages at reason- 
able rents. ‘This plan of leaving the cottages standing as 
real homes hasthe further advantagethat it will constitute at 
Letchworth a permanent exhibition of cheap cottage build- 
ing. Too often it happens that a man remembers vaguely 
that he saw some ingenious device at an exhibition a year 
or two ago which he then could not make use of, but about 
which he now wants full information. It is ten to one, 
however, that after the lapse of years he will be unable to 
trace the commodity or invention which he remembers. In 
the case of the proposed Exhibition there will be, as it were, 
astanding library of reference on cheap cottage building 
always open for use at Letchworth. ‘The landlord who 
determines to build a cottage, or a dozen cottages, will 
be able to go to the Garden City and choose the system 
which he prefers, and can there learn from the experi- 
ence of the residents which form of construction has best 
stood the test of time. 

We can only end as we began, by congratulating the 
Garden City Company and the County Gentleman on the 
good work they have begun, and by expressing our earnest 
hope that they will obtain a wide public support for the 
“Exhibition of Cheap Cottage Building.” 
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FLATTERY. 

. We sometimes fancy we hate flattery, when in truth it 

is the manner of it we dislike,” said La Rochefou- 
cauld. Stripped of its cynicism, the saying comes to this: 
that while praise is eternally pleasant, there are fashions in 
flattery, and those fashions change very completely. Flattery 
which appears delicate in one age seems altogether shame- 
less in the next. Dean Church, writing of the time of 
Elizabeth, declares :—“ The mere customary language of 
compliment employed by every one at this time was of a 
kind which sounds to us intolerable. It seems as if nothing 
which ingenuity could devise was too extravagant for an 
honest man to use, or one who respected himself to accept.” 
Flattery was an art in those days openly learned and openly 
practised, and no doubt openly discounted. Nobody wished 





then to make his praise seem spontaneous, or its expression 
natural, The more it was laboured the more it was valued. 
“The odours of ointments are more durable than those of 
flowers.” All the same, since men got a quid pro quo for 
their flattery, we cannot say that it was altogether a matter 
of form. Bacon gives some rules for its successful employ- 
ment, and his rules undoubtedly suggest that an accom- 
plished flatterer may expect more or less to deceive his 
victim. Oddly enough, he contradicts what is still usually 
regarded as the best method of procedure. He does not 
direct his scholar to apply his blandishments to a weak place. 
“The cunning flatterer,’ he teaches, “will follow the arch 
flatterer, which is a man’s self. Wherein he thinketh best of 
himself, there the flatterer will uphold him.” 

Right up to the time when Johnson uttered in his letter to 
Lord Chesterfield what Carlyle bombastically called “the far- 
famed blast of doom proclaiming into the ear of Lord Chester- 
field, and through him to the listening world, that patronage 
should be no more,” the vast majority of literary men were 
obliged to practise flattery in order to get a living; and as 
we consider their wretched circumstances, and 

“ Mark what ills the scholar’s life assail; 
Toil, envy, want, the Patron, and the Jail,” 

it is impossible to judge them very harshly. All the 
same, as we read the astonishing collection of dedications 
preserved in Johnson’s “Lives of the Poets,” making every 
excuse for fashion and for poverty, we cannot avoid an occa- 
sional feeling of contempt both for those who mixed such 
nauseous draughts of adulation and those who stomached them. 
Evidently they were blamed even when they could plead custom 
as an excuse, for Johnson, immaculate in his heroic pride, takes 
up the cudgels for them, and deprecates the severity with 
which they have been condemned. “The modesty of praise 
gradually wears away, and perhaps the pride of patronage 
may be in time so increased that modest praise will no 
longer please.’ To charge all unmerited praise with the 
guilt of flattery is, he thinks, to show ignorance of human 
nature, for “very near to admiration is the wish to admire.” 
But in spite of all the kind things Johnson can say, it is 
difficult to forgive a great writer who compares his own book, 
the fruit of his own brain, to “the fat of a cheap lamb” 
offered in sacrifice. Pope said that the amateur poet, Lord 
Halifax, was “fed on sweet dedications all day long”; and 
really it is amazing that some of the more sugary of them 
did not give him a surfeit for ever. Take the following 
extract from one addressed to him by Edmund Smith, a long- 
forgotten poet, but important enough in his day to boast a 
biography :—“ And now, my Lord, it may seem odd that I 
should dwell on the topic of your bounty, when I might 
enlarge on so many others, when I ought to take notice of 
that illustrious family from which you are sprung, and the 
great merit that was necessary to set you on a level with it, 
and raise you to that House of Peers which was already full 
of your relations.” That touch about the relations surely 
made the poet laugh, if not the patron! Some men exalted 
not only their patron’s merits, but his manners. “That easy 
grandeur you possess of accommodating to those below you 
without losing your dignity effectually procures you that 
which pride, with all its ostentation, cannot really obtain.” 
Did the Duke to whom this was written feel an even greater 
person after reading it, and did his “easy grandeur” sit 
even more comfortably upon him? It was such a different 
world when the great believed themselves to be so entirely 
unlike other people, and the small at least pretended to 
agree with them, that it is almost impossible to put oneself 
in their place, That a man should be able toalter his manner 
according to his company, and show the exact right amount 
of condescension and obsequiousness, was considered at one 
time the height of grace. Lord Chesterfield said of Jobnson 
that he had the same manner towards his superiors, his 
inferiors, and his equals, and consequently behaved absurdly 
to two out of the three. We cannot resist quoting one more 
dedication, which is really almost Chinese in its tone :— Not 
to entitle you to anything which my meanness produces, 
would not only be injustice, but sacrilege.” 

Everything changes—except people. We still flatter, we 
still like flattery, but not in that raw form. All that remains 
of the old material is offered to Kings and Princes. Let us 


try to hope that those who offer it believe themselves actuated 





by patriotism. Adulation has still its place among men of 
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letters. The most objectionable flatterers of to-day are what | sciously, and simply because a man who breath 
we may call flattery-dealers. They exchange flattery for | bound, if he paints at all, to paint clean colo 


flattery, and traffic in the finest and most polished article. 


They have no special patrons; they patronise each other, each | English schoolboys. 
crying up the other’s wares. It is not till each man sweeps in| Unfortunately, so far as the interest of his 


_front of his own door that Grub Street will be altogether clean. 
But for most of us there is very little to be ashamed of in the 
fact that we like praise. Our feeling is, after all, only the weak 
side of a natural desire for appreciation. And most of those 
who like it best do not make believe, even to themselves, that 
the words they listen to are true; they only make believe that 
they are meant. It is the liking, not the lies, which attracts 
them. And, after all, who is to say what is flattery ? 
Flattery in one man’s mouth is sincerity in another’s. The 

blessings of an old Irishwoman would be gross flattery on the 
lips of, say, an educated Scotsman. Yet they proceed from 

a momentary access of goodwill, and they give innocent 
pleasure, and are in themselves therefore not bad things. 
Some people of all classes feel gratitude more vividly, and, 
so to speak, more picturesquely, than others; and if they have 
no sense of humour to hold them back, they are very apt 
to say things which upon repetition seem absurdly flattering. 
Yet they are not guilty of flattery. There are those who 
have an instinct which prompts them to offer verbal caresses 

to all with whom they come in contact, and there is no 

doubt that if such people are gifted at the same time with 
good hearts, they greatly sweeten life. They do not know how 
to say, much less to write, a disagreeable sentence. They see 
with their mind’s eye the exact spot where a flattering word 
would produce pleasure or salve a smart, and the temptation 
to say it is very great. The pleasure they produce delights 
them, and they study to produce it again. No doubt they 
practise an art, but not avery black art. It is difficult not 
to like them, especially if they are women. Such people love 
their fellow-creatures, and consequently they like society. 
Sometimes they let their kindly little talent injure their 
dignity, but those who do not envy can generally manage to 
forgive them. Real flattery—the really false article—can 
hardly exist with a warm heart. Plenty of folly, and too 
much desire to be popular, may go with that, but nothing 
base. “He who has no love in him must needs learn how to 
flatter,” said Goethe. Flattery is innocent or despicable, not 
according to whether or no it oversteps the limits of the 
accurate, but whether or no it proceeds from an interested or 
a disinterested motive. There are moments when a true 
statement of honorific fact made for the selfish purpose of the 
speaker may be gross flattery, while an exaggerated speech 
may be justified by its good intention. The real question is 
not what was said, but why was it said. That is the only 
test by which we can divide the contemptible from the harm- 
less kind. Surely there is less of the worse sort than there 
was,—or do we but flatter ourselves P 





THE UNDERGRADUATE. 

WO years ago, when Mr. Charles Turley introduced 
“Godfrey Marten: Schoolboy” to a wider circle of 
friends than that which the original—for presumably there 
was an original, or something like an original, of Godfrey 
Marten—can have possessed, he succeeded in doing a very 
difficult thing. His types were recognised, and the recog- 
nition was pleasant; but the essential difficulty which 
he overcame was the placing on paper of a really true 
picture of school life. This, you felt, zs an English 


es wiv air ig 
: L ur 
book out of an English public school which really a 
cerned, Mr. Turley has made the same ieee wd 
“Godfrey Marten: Undergraduate ” (just published - P 
Heinemann, 5s.) as was made by the author of « Tom K4 Mr, 
at Oxford.” It may be true that “Tom Brown” “sina 
wholly satisfactory to Rugby boys, but to ohne ~ 
especially, we should say, to those who have con ce 
larger public schools, “Tom Brown” remains the ‘ ee 
interpretation of the public-school-boy mind ever ia 
Tom Brown himself, and Scud East and Martin—Arthe 
and Flashman in a less degree, but then schools h : 
changed enormously since Arnold’s time, and Fuhéie 
now impossible—stand to-day as clearly as ever the dia 
for typical boyhood. But Tom Brown, somehow, silde as 
to Oxford. The spirit left the writer. The undergraduat 
who moves through the long chapters is not the boy Ss 
plucked that wonderful duck, or who helped East to fight . 
bully when Martin jumped about cracking his great then 
and seeing fair play. Instead, he is a model, a figure, without 
the inherent power to move and speak which could make him 
alive. And why? Why did it happen to Mr. Hughes, as it 
has happened to Mr. Turley, that as soon as the boys the 
have written about go up to Oxford they somehow cease nd 
have being; that they do not attract because they are not 
alive ? 
The truth seems to lie somewhere between the two facts 
that the undergraduate, considered as a person, is unsuitable 
for the purposes of a novel, and that for the purposes of a 
book of action there is in undergraduate life practically no 
incident whatever worth describing on paper. When the 
undergraduate was a boy, he was worth the study of the 
psychologist, not only because “ the reserve of a boy is tenfold 
deeper than the reserve of a maid,” as Mr. Kipling has finely 
written, but because in the development of the man in him, 
during those wonderful years that lie between fourteen and 
eighteen, his character is so malleable as to make it fascinating 
to watch the influences that urge him hither and thither, 
When, again, maturity and strength, or cruelty and weakness, 
have settled down upon him as a man, he becomes worth 
writing about simply because he isa man. But in the stage 
between, when he is neither boy nor man, he is useless to the 
novelist. He has left the country in which children can look 
out from— 

“ Magic casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn ” ; 
he is no longer confined by the sharp, straight laws which 
make hard Latin and hard games the chief work of the days, 
binding and yet wholly liberal, through which he moves until 
he has written his “Vale”; and if, possibly arrived more 
nearly at maturity than his fellows, he does as an under. 
graduate come into competition or conflict with older men, 
his work must still be unattractive to the writer of great 
books, because cleaxyly as an older man he will do greater and 
stronger, or more deliberately wicked, things than he could 
do when he had not yet come into his kingdom. But if the 
undergraduate himself is an unattractive figure, so far as 
dramatic or story-telling possibilities are concerned, to the 
playwright or the novelist, how much less attractive, con- 
sidered as a life of action, is the setting of the scenery through 
which he moves. What events can be conceived as likely to 





school; the boys and the masters speak and act as boys 
and masters do speak and act. And more than that, for 
in the book Mr. Turley, because he is plainly one of those 
who see brightness and happiness first when they are looking ! 
at boys, managed to reproduce admirably an atmosphere of | 
health. That is an atmosphere which cannot be created by 
conscious effort; a man cannot say to himself: “I will write 
a book about schools and schoolboys which shall be essen- 
tially bright and strong and healthy,” without running the 
risk of overdrawing his picture. Bishop Welldon, in “Gerald 
Eversley’s Friendship,” did not succeed in creating such an 
atmosphere; nor did Dean Farrar in his curiously imagined 
stories,—stories of a school life which may have been possible 
somewhere at some time in years far distant, but which have 
nothing to do with the school life of the last thirty years. 
But. Mr Turley somehow contrived—probably quite uncon- 








take place during an undergraduate’s three or four years at 
Oxford or Cambridge which are worth a place in a tale of 
imagination? The stubborn fact is that the things which 
matter most to an undergraduate, and which chiefly affect his 
life and thought, are things which to the outside public matter 
hardly at all. It is of no concern whatever to the millions 
who do not know him personally whether Jones, commoner 
of Balliol or Trinity, gets his Blue, or passes his Divinity 
Examination, or is fined a few shillings for not wearing his 
cap and gown, or takes a first in Greats, or dances 
round a bonfire, or becomes a Fellow of All Souls, or 
is incontinently “sent down” altogether. But all that is 
precisely the only “action” of the life which he leads at 
the University, and you simply cannot make a story out of 
it. When the story-teller tries to do so he finds the lack of 
action, and the possibility for action, so oppressive that in his 
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helplessness he cannot prevent himself from writing 
ing unnatural, from setting down as an occurrence 
something which does not occur. To take but one aspect of 
his sad case, how is he to make a story about “men “— 

Calverley’s delightful lines insist on quotation : 

“ Backward moves the kindly dial, 

And I’m numbered once again 

With those noblest of their species, 
Called emphatically ‘Men’”— 


someth 


nhen he cannot introduce (the phrase is abominable, but it 
must stand) a “love interest ”P It is undoubtedly the fact 
that the vast majority of undergraduates are healthily im- 
pervious to the attractions of their fellow-undergraduates’ 
sisters and cousins, though, to be sure, nearly 911 the writers 
on University life would give you the opposite impression. 
That is because they find themselves compelled to see what is 
not there, or what is so seldom there as to make the picture into 
which it is introduced untruthful, and therefore wrong. Mr. 
Turley is no more lucky than other writers. He has found it 
imperative for Godfrey Marten’s sister to be upset from a 
punt in the Cherwell. She seems to have been as good “in 
the water” as she was pretty in her new hat, so she was clearly 
in no danger of what the late Bursar of Jesus, Cambridge, 
might have called aqueous suffocation,—but she simply had to 
be put in the river, or there would have been nothing to write 
about in that particular chapter. It is unfortunate for the 
undergraduates, perhaps, that beautiful maidens do not often 
fall into the Cherwell, and that even if they did it would be 
easy for them to walk to the bank; which makes it the more 
strange that the fascination of that queer, brick-walled, 
pollard-lined little stream should still induce novelists to 
people it with drowning young ladies. 

The fact is that there are just two, and only two, aspects of 
the undergraduate which are really interesting. One is the 
aspect of the young man first embarked on a new voyage, and 
watched by his father or mother, or those who have sent him 
to College. The years which he spends at the University, 
while he is finding out what it means to be a man, may 
bring anxiety, sometimes sadness, but more often, perhaps, 
brightness and hope into the life of his father. It may 
take him some time to find out how many shillings there 
are in a sovereign, but in any case the lessons he learns 
—first, if he is lucky, the lesson that his father knows 
what his son has to learn—are interesting first and fore- 
most to the parent; they are not interesting to the 
public, It is true that “Verdant Green”—of which, by 
the way, the story goes that it was written, in the first 
instance, about life at the University of Durham—has 
interested, and still interests, readers. But then that is 
because, although it introduces a certain amount of family 
“business,” it deals mainly with the aspect of the under- 
graduate which chie ly attracted “C. 8. C.,”—the second of the 
two aspects in which the undergraduate is a subject for 
affectionate study. That aspect deals with the manners and 
the occasions which make it possible for the don in whose 
“burning breast All the undergraduate wakens ” to remember 
how he— 

“ Learned to work the wary dog-cart 

Artfully thro’ King’s Parade, 

Dress, and steer a boat, and sport with 
Amaryllis in the shade; 

Struck, at Brown’s, the dashing hazard ; 
Or (more curious sport than that) 

Dropped, at Callaby’s, the terrier 
Down upon the prisoned rat.” 


Calverley’s critical tolerance might easily be worked into 
the character of a person in a novel; much more effectively, 
the novelist might deal with the hopes and fears of a parent 
desiring the best, trying to see and to guard against the 
worst, that might befall his son. But, curiously enough, the 
novelists neglect, or have not made the most of, that oppor- 
tunity of drawing the undergraduate,—as seen, that is, re flected 
in the lives of others. Instead, they go first to him, and he, 
because he is neither here nor there, will not go into a novel. 





ANCIENT PARK CATTLE. 
ROFESSOR R. WALLAOE, in the Times of Tuesday, 
gives the latest, and, we must add, very lamentable, intel - 
ligence of the white cattle of Chartley. They are reduced to nine 








Specimens, in indifferent health, the herd having been bred in 
and in till its members fell victims to tuberculosis. His letter 
should be read carefully; but the practical outcome is, first, 
that the survivors are to besold on December 8th; and secondly, 
that if any of them pass into the hands of sensible persons, 
there is a good chance of the herd being built up again by 
crossing with one or two modern breeds, and the use, perhaps, 
of Chillingham blood. By far the best plan would be tosell the 
cattle, not in one lot, but to different purchasers. They would 
then be available for more than one series of experiments. 
The most hopeful feature in Professor Wallace’s point of 
view is that he, like others who have studied the facts, knows 
that these are not, and never were, “wild” in the sense of 
being the direct descendants of the wild “urus” of these 
islands. But that they “ran wild” for a time in many 
English forests seems certain, while their antiquity is un- 
doubted. The existence of a highly prized white breed of 
tame cattle is recorded from a very early date amony 
presents made to kings and chieftains. 

A parallel survival, of almost equal interest, and found in 
much the same districts in which most of the white park 
herds flourished as late as the early nineteenth century, has not 
attracted the attention that it deserves, especially in connection 
with the continuance of these feral forest cattle. We refer to 
the beautiful breed of ancient “Southern” hounds, which 
doubtless were used from remote times to hunt the wild animals 
in those very forests in which the half-wild cattle roamed. 
These hounds are in most cases only found on the moors, 
fells, or mosses, whichever be the local name (and where 
Cheshire, Lancashire, and Yorkshire meet all three terms 
are in use), of the three Northern counties in which the 
greater number of parks anciently containing the white 
cattle lie. They are owned communally, as a rule, by 
hunts, the members of which are moormen, quarrymen, 
or sometimes weavers or mechanics. But frequently the 
Huntsman or Master has been a man of family in the 
neighbourhood. In every case the hounds are of extra- 
ordinary merit, and of a breed absolutely apart. One of 
the oldest of these hunts, the Penistone, which has its head- 
quarters on the high moors between Sheffield and the 
Lancashire border, has flourished since the thirteenth century, 
and has a very fairly complete history. Judging from this 
survival, in very fine condition and with no deterioration of 
power, of these ancient forest hounds, which were certainly 
not wild animals, there seems no reason to doubt that a 
valued domestic breed of cattle should have been able to 
retain its characteristics through seven centuries. At the 
same time, the long tradition that these were “wild” can 
never quite be explained away, though much is known to 
account for a-genuine belief in their having been so. 

The condition of the Northern and Midland shires of 
England from the early Middle Ages till quite recent days 
is recalled only with an effort; but if the landscape can be re- 
constructed it will not be difficult to put in the figures of the 
white cattle, running almost wild. Even in the South there 
were, as a rule, no hedges or fences. The cattle were all sent 
out to graze on the open “cow commons” under the charge 
of a neatherd, equipped with a goad, a horn, and probably 
a javelin to throw at wolves. But there was at least plenty of 
cleared land. Inthe North and the North Midlands, and even 
lower still, the main covering of the country was immense 
trackless forests. When the cattle got into these it was doubt- 
less most difficult to “take them up” again. You could not 
ride and “round them up ” with stock-whips, the thickets were 
too dense. If you did “round them up,” there was nowhere 
to put them, no big pastures with hedges, no stone-walled 
“intakes” below the hills, unless a park were enclosed. In 
the forests they were exposed to the attacks of wolves, 
which killed off their calves, and left that ineradicable habit 
of concealing the young noted in the cows at Chillingham. 
Evidence has been previously quoted in the Spectator to 
show that the really old parks were not created either as 
pleasure grounds or as conferring added dignity on a great 
house. That came much later. <A noble of the fourteenth or 
fifteenth century was eager to obtain leave to enclose a park 
from much the same motives as the Norfolk squires of the 
seventeenth century liked to make a decoy. Its purpose was 
to hold a stock of venison, or even of hares, in a handy place 
where they could be netted or shot for the house. Hunting 
in parks was a poor business reserved for Tudor and Stuart 
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days. The park was, as a rule, made on good grazing 
ground to fatten the venison, but, if possible, abutting 
on a forest. It was frequently stocked from the forest, 
and whenever the owner could get leave from the King 
he had a few “deer leaps” in his park paling, which 
were traps admitting the wild deer but preventing their 
exit. What was more natural than that an owner who 
had now got a big enclosure, with a fence high enough to 
keep in red deer, should make it also strong enough to keep 
in heavy cattle, and then organise what was called (and is 
still so called in the New Forest and Sherwood) a “ drift” or 
drive of a large slice, and chase the cream of the practically 
“wild” white cattle into his park. We know that this was 
done at Chartley, where the cattle were driven in in this way 
from Needwood Forest six hundred and fifty years ago. To 
come to quite modern times, we find that in the rich and 
domestic county of Northamptonshire there is, besides 
Whittlebury Forest, the remains of Salcey Forest, only a 
few miles from the metropolis of boots, up to which forest 
runs the very extensive park of the Marquis of Northampton, 
dominated by the great Tudor mass of Castle Ashby. Deer 
still ran wild in this forest and in the adjacent chase 
as late as the middle of the eighteenth century, and only 
then did the lords of Castle Ashby make a “drift” of 
the chase and enclose these deer in a park, as the lords 
of Chartley did the white cattle more than five centuries 
before. 

Once in a park, it seems obvious that in most cases the lord 
would desire to tame these cattle, while the monks would be 
certain to do so if on their estates. Their intrinsic fine 
breeding, which survives still, would enhance their value 
immensely, for cattle-breeding went from bad to worse 
for centuries until quite modern days. It is quite probable 
that parks were the only places where really good herds 
could be kept pure. Their taming, or re-domesticating, took 
place pretty generally, to judge by records and survivals, 
except at Chartley and Chillingham, where it was always 
considered a sporting and social distinction to keep them as 
wild as possible, and at Cadzow, which lay on the borders 
of the Caledonian Forest. The Celtic feeling for romance 
naturally connected them with the uri once found there, and 
the tradition was carefully fostered. As a fact, these cattle 
are obviously of the same general breed as the other white 
park herds. The history of these, down to our own day, shows 
how greatly they were esteemed even after parks ceased to be 
almost the only places where fine breeds were kept pure. 
They remained at Lyme Park, in Cheshire, till the last 
quarter of the last century. A “composite” breed at 
Kilmory Castle, formed within the last seventy years, 
represented the “ wild” herds kept by the Duke of Atholl at 
Blair Atholl, the Duke of Buccleuch at Dalkeith, and the 
Marquis of Breadalbane at Taymouth. Sir John Orde took 
the trouble to do what Professor Wallace proposes should 
be done with the survivors at Chartley. He crossed them 
with a modern domesticated race, and secured the perpetua- 
tion of a white breed indistinguishable in general character 
from those at Chillingham or Cadzow. 

The following illustrates what was probably the general 
treatment of the white cattle in mediaeval times, and carries 
it down to the present. In Lancashire they existed 1n ancient 
days at Whalley Abbey. In 1805 they are found at Gisburn 
Park, in Craven, Yorkshire. Bewick and Whitaker both say that 
they were brought there from Whalley Abbey, and that the 
monks took them in from Bowland Forest, just as the Earls 
Ferrers took them in from Needwood Forest. The Gisburn 
herd had no “ wild” character about them. But at Middleton 
Hall, also in Lancashire, were white cattle, said to be crossed 
with those at Whalley Abbey. Note what happens. From 
Middleton Hall some of the herd were taken, as late as 1765, 
to Gunton Park, in Norfolk, Sir Ralph Assheton of Middle- 
ton’s elder daughter and co-heiress having married Sir 
Harbord Harbord. From Gunton drafts were taken to 
Woodbastwick Hall, and to Troston Hall, in the same county. 
This shows how lasting is the prestige of such a pure and 
ancient race, even now. Its value before the days of 
enclosures, and when cattle generally could not fail to 
deteriorate by promiscuous cross-breeding in the common 
fields and woods, is obvious, and accounts for the care taken 
to preserve them in very many parks, of which the names 
will be found in any good work on British cattle. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
IS CHINESE LABOUR OUSTING THE WHITE May} 


[To tHE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 

Srr,—Mr. R. W. Schumacher at the recent meeting of th, 

Glen Deep, Limited, in his speech from the chair jg eeale 
to have said :—‘‘ But some unscrupulous people, anxious pee 
doubt, to improve their miserable election chances, will not 
hesitate to re-echo the old lie that the Chinaman is oustin 

the white man in this country. I have already given rd 
distinct pledge that not one white man, skilled or unskilled, 
will be ousted from employment on our mines by the arrival 
of Chinese here, and figures will be stated at the Chamber of 
Mines from time to time showing how the number of whitg 
employés is constantly growing.” 

Although without an eye to any “ miserable election chances” 
I am “unscrupulous” enough to challenge both the statement 
made in the above quotation, and the implied statement that the 
public may accept, as covering the whole case, figures and facts 
which may from time to time be given to the world by Mr 
Schumacher and his friends. Much as I would like to take any 
other mine for my text, I fear I must again quote the Village 
Main Reef, as my knowledge of its past history is fuller than of 
that of any other mine. 

In order to show why the statements of Mr. Schumacher and 
his friends must be taken with reserve on this subject, let me 
quote a few out of their many utterances, and then let me cite 
few facts in connection with the same subject which they have 
not thought fit to make public. At the Chamber of Mines 
meeting, December 38rd, 1903, Mr. Schumacher said :—“Do not 
misunderstand me on this subject. I do not want to say we 
should have employed no unskilled whites on the Village Main 
Reef Mine. We are now employing a large number of unskilled 
whites, and we intend to do so as long as we can do so with 
benefit to the Company. We shall continue to use whites on the 
Village Main Reef, but in very reduced numbers.” 

At the general meeting of the Village Main Reef seven months 
later Mr. Lionel Phillips, the chairman, said :—“ Touching on that 
paragraph of the Report which refers to the experiment which 
was made in the employment of white Jabour with the idea of 
using it in conjunction with natives to make up the scarcity that 
prevailed. Well, your directors countenanced and agreed with 
the experiment being tried, and of course it had to be extended 
over a considerable period before results could be fully ascer- 
tained. ‘I'he course of the operations was followed with great 
care, and was investigated on behalf of the Board by engineers 
of the first repute. ‘lhe result of the investigation was that it 
was a distwctly losing operation.” Later on in the same speech 
he said in another connection :—“‘In January the profits were 
£9,005, in February £6,573, in March £8,993, in April £9,261, 
in May £12,471, in June £12,650. So you will see that there is 
an almost continuous progressive increase in profits.” 

Now, some facts which, so far as I know, Mr. Schumacher has 
never cited furnish a curious commentary on these statements 
and those at the head of this letter. They are as follows:— 


(1) That from December onwards the Village Main Reef has 
continued to use white unskilled labourers. ‘That, instead of the 
numbers of these being greatly decreased, as indicated by Mr. 
Schumacher, they had in August last increased to some 250, as 
against about 140 to 150 in November, 1903. 

(2) That other circumstances being the same, had the mine not 
been able to avail itself of the labours of these men the con- 
tinuously increasing profits Mr. Phillips speaks of with such 
satisfaction could not, have been made; so that it was clearly 
not “a distinctly losing operation,” as he states. 

(3) That in spite of the often-repeated assertion that the use 
of white labour to any great extent to supplement the coloured 
supply was only possible at a prohibitive cost as compared with 
before the war, the following were the results actually obtained 
during August, 1904, as compared with August, 1899 :— 

August, 1899. August, 1904. 


Natives employed .......sc000088 about 1,900 about 950 
White men employed ..........0 2». 00 » 500 
Percentage sorted .........06.s0000 26°10 25°96 
Cost per ton milled, excluding 


development redemption, 


which is excluded as oa) 21 

a book entry, charged at 5s. 22s, 5d. vee from 20s, 6d. to 21s 

a ton before the war, an J 

3s. 3d. since the war............ 
In other words, with some 60 per cent. of the native force and 
twice as many white men employed, not only were they able to 
run the pre-war hundred stamps, but to increase this number 


by sixty, and this under equat conditions of sorting; while, 80 
far from their total costs per ton milled being ruinously higher 
than pre-war costs, they were actually nearly 10 per cent. less. It 
matters not at all how many or what causes contributed to this, 
such as cheaper dynamite, cheaper steam, &c., &c. No mention 
at all was made of these possible economies when the Chamber 
of Mines stated that the substitution of whites for natives would 
raise the costs on the mines by 10s. 1d. per ton, and would mean 
cessation of profitable working for all but a very few. 

(4) That, consequent on the advent of Chinese at the Simmer 
and Jack Mine, about 200 natives who had been working on that 
mine were no longer required there, and in the early part of this 
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———— 
th were transferred to, or at all events taken on by, the 
vill Main Reef. ; ' 

That, also in consequence of the filling up of other mines 

(5) Chinese the W.N.L.A. have during the month been enabled 
et further considerable allotments of natives to the Village 
ae Reef. N.B.—The total number of natives on the mines was 
ai vember 30th still 3,669 less than on March 3ist last. 

7 6 "That in consequence of this increase of the native force on 
(6 age Main Reef, in itself a direct result of Chinese importa- 
rs that. mine has during the last few weeks reduced the number 
wits white employés by something between 150 and 200 men. 
: If the plain English of the matter is not that through the 
‘val of Chinese on these fields some 150 to 200 unskilled 
white men have been ousted from employment on one mine alone, 
a dif it is a “lie” to make the assertion Mr. Schumacher referred 
fo, then I think most of us will require to be supplied with a new 
dictionary of the English language for use in Johannesburg. It 
matters not one iota whether men were sacked, or whether some 
left of their own accord and others who were ready to take 
their places were told there were no vacancies. 

Let it be borne in mind that this is the result on a mine where 
already all the stamps erected were in operation at a less cost per 
ton milled than before the war; while there are still some two 
thousands stamps idle, which, if we are to believe former state- 
ments, are idle solely through scarcity of labour. At present the 
Chinese are being used in effect to eliminate the employment for 
the unskilled white. ‘The natural tendency will certainly be 
with Chinese labour continually to reduce the number of skilled 
men who will be required for a given stamping-power, and this 
latter cannot be for ever increased. 

My purpose in writing this letter, and in asking for the 
hospitality of your columns for its insertion, is again to draw 
attention to the fact that in any matter in which both the mine- 
owners and the inhabitants of this Colony are deeply interested 
statements by the former must not be taken as covering the 
whole, or nearly the whole, of the facts. Pledges such as that of 
Mr. Schumacher quoted above are utterly worthless, in however 

od faith they may be made, as I have no doubt was the case 
with this pledge. Given certain conditions laid down by the law, 
itis beyond any man’s power to ensure the fulfilment of such a 
ledge. 
tet us hope that those are in the right who discern in the 
result of the recent Municipal elections signs of a healthy 
reaction against the hitherto preponderating influence of the 
Chamber of Mines in politics, whether Municipal or Colonial. 


—Iam, Sir, &c., F. H. P. CRESWELL. 
185 Stock Exchange Buildings, Johannesburg. 


[Mr. Creswell informs us that this letter was sent by him 
to the Transvaal Leader, but that it had not actually 
appeared before the mail left. Mr. Creswell deserves the 
greatest possible credit for the courage and persistency with 
which he advocates the claim of the white man to work in the 
mines, and insists that the Transvaal shall be a white man’s 
country. He is doing, we are convinced, a truly Imperial 
work, though, considering the forces and influences arrayed 
against him in Johannesburg, it is a work which few men 
would be found willing to undertake.—Eb. Spectator.] 





THE LESSON OF SUGAR. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Smr,—In your issue of November 26th, in the course of com- 
ments on my article in the Daily Mail on the effect of the 
abolition of the sugar-bounties on the confectionery trade— 
what time the tax on sugar remained—you point out that 
“Mr. Chamberlain has been up and down the country for a 
year and a half searching for a ruined industry.” I have 
already shown that within a stone’s throw of where the right 
honourable gentleman is to address an Kast End audience 
next month there is a deserted factory which at one time 
was peopled with hundreds of workers, mostly women and 
young girls. Let me give him another instance of the 
destruction which springs from Protection when extended to 
raw material. This time it comes from a constituency repre- 
sented by an ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach. Messrs. Fry and Sons (Bristol) tell me that for 
the first time in their history they have been compelled not only 
to put a large number of employés on short time, but also to 
discharge others. The falling off in the demand for their 
goods owing to the rise in sugar and to increasing foreign 
competition—consequent upon the decreased price of sugar 
on the Continent—has necessitated this step. The public 
will not pay the additional retail charge which dear sugar 
creates. Is not the position a serious one when a house with 
the world-wide reputation of Fry'’s—a firm whose business 
heretofore had always expanded—is absolutely compelled to 
curtail the earnings of its employés at the very period of 
the year that, instead of working shorter hours, the hands 








should be “ making overtime”? Now, if Fry’s are forced to 
take this step, what must be the position of smaller and less 
known firms engaged in the manufacture of confectionery 
and chocolates? Let me reply to my own query. I have 
just received a letter from a little confectioner in Mile End, 
whose premises are also within a hundred yards or so of 
where Mr. Chamberlain will presently give utterance to 
further views on Protective duties. He employs two or three 
score of poor people. Their very existence, so to speak, 
depends upon the prosperity of the local confectionery trade. 
Well, this man informs me that, much against his own 
humane inclinations, he has had to discharge two out of every 
three of his hands since the Brussels Convention was ratified, 
“on the top,” as he puts it, of an “already heavy impost on raw 
material.” Iam getting together matter for an article which, 
when published—as I hope it will be two or three days before 
Mr. Chamberlain makes his speech—if it does not exactly 
“ stagger humanity,” will, at any rate, open the eyes of the right 
honourable Member for Birmingham and bis Fair-trade friends 
to the desolation that has been caused by the folly of a British 
Government in becoming a party to a Treaty which its 
advisers should have known would have the effect of making 
sugar dearer at the same time as a thriving industry was being 
shackled by the imposition of a duty on its principal raw 
ingredient.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. CLarKE SAUNDERS, 
Editor Confectioners’ Union. 
150 Holborn, E.C. 


[To THe Epiror or THe “ SpgecTaTor.”’] 

Str,—In your admirable leader in the Spectator of 
November 26th on the effect of the Brussels Sugar Con- 
vention you say :—“ In our most pessimistic moments we never 
imagined that the country could lose as much as £8,000,000 
sterling a year.” You have possibly forgotten that there 
was at any rate one person in England who fully foresaw this 
result. That person was Mr. Chamberlain. Speaking in the 
House of Commons on July 3lst, 1902, Mr. Chamberlain, 
after referring to the opinions expressed by the Colonial 
Governors and the West Indies Royal Commission, said :— 

“They all point to the same fact that at the present moment 
the advantage given by the bounty, and the Cartels which 
increase the bounty, on other sugar as opposed to West Indian 
sugar is probably no less than £5 a ton, and at the same time the 
enormous over-production which is the result of the bounty 
system has lowered the price of sugar everywhere, and it is 
impossible for any of the ordinary sugar producers in the West 
Indies—for any of them, I think—to sell sugar at the present 
moment without a loss.” 
This statement was made in the course of a speech advocating 
the grant of £250,000 to the West Indies to tide them over 
the time till the Convention came into force. It is therefore 
clear that Mr. Chamberlain believed that the effect of the 
Convention would be to raise the price of sugar by £5 a ton, 
and that he desired this increase for the benefit of the West 
Indian sugar producers. At the time he spoke the con- 
sumption of sugar in the United Kingdom was over 1,600,000 
tons. Therefore a very simple sum in arithmetic shows that 
Mr. Chamberlain must have foreseen that the loss to this 
country would be £8,000,000 a year. Of that sum £250,000 
goes to the West Indies; the rest to “the hated foreigner.”—I 
am, Sir, &e., Haroutp Cox. 

Gray's Inn. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—With regard to your interesting article under the 
above heading in the Spectator of November 26th, I should 
like to direct your readers’ attention to a few points. Mr. 
George Martineau, who is the Government’s expert adviser, 
in a letter to the Press announces that “ it is the beginning of 
Mr. Balfour’s policy, and will not end with sugar. We shall 
soon have [sic] free competition and equality of conditions 
for other commodities, including iron and steel.” 

Mr. Winston Churchill had the foresight to see, as far back as 
July 29th of last year, that the Brussels Convention “is a sample, 
a specimen, of what we are going to have when the right hon. 
gentleman [Mr. Chamberlain] has got his mandate. The increase 
in the price of sugar which this Bill proposes is no longer an 
isolated act, but part of a general scheme for raising the cost of 
articles of consumption in this country, in the real or supposed 
interests of individuals or industries in the Colonies. This Bill 
is a working model submitted to us for inspection before we lay 
down plant on a large scale.” 

The Convention, however, was brought about by th® astute 
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diplomacy of the West India Committee working in what I am 
bound to call an unholy alliance with the sugar refiners. Nearly 
twenty-five years ago Mr. Chamberlain saw the folly of the advice 
then tendered to him; and in 1881 he wrote regretting that the 
Birmingham Town Council should allow itself to be made “the 
instrument for what is essentially a class interest.” In the 
whirligig of time patience had its reward, and Mr. Chamberlain 
was converted. 

Mr. Balfour said: “If it were not that the proper investment 
of capital in the West India Islands—capital belonging to the 
Empire—has become impracticable and dangerous under our 
existing system—if it were not, in fact, for the case of the West 
Indies—there is no conceivable reason why we should not allow 
the. foreigner to tax himself for the benefit of the consumer in 
this country.” It has not been proved that the West Indies have 
benefited in the least. 

With regard to sugar from Russia and Argentine being 
excluded from this country, Russia has already retaliated in 
consequence of our sugar policy by increasing the duty on tea 
from India and Ceylon, whose best customer Russia used to be. 
As for the Argentine, it is not too much to say that this is really 
a British commercial colony. The Convention prevents this 
country from giving a preference to any of our Colonies, which 
shows the inconsistencies that interference in trade leads to; and 
it is highly probable that we should have to countervail bounty- 
fed sugar from our self-governing Colonies. It should be noted that 
Mr. Chamberlain only objects to foreign bounties, not to Colonial 
bounties. 

Finally, the only present remedy for the distress caused by the 
increased price of sugar (it is estimated that one-sixteenth of 
the whole labour in the confectionery trade of the United 
Kingdom has been displaced in consequence of the increased 
price of sugar) is the abolition of the present sugar-tax, 4s. 2d. per 
hundredweight. This is one of the taxes which Mr. Chamberlain 
proposes to lessen by way of compensating for the increased cost 
of other articles of food; but as a matter of fact, it was imposed 
by Sir Michael Hicks Beach merely for the purpose of the war, 
and ought, as he himself suggested, to have been removed 
long since. 


—I am, Sir, &e., R. M. Lreonarp. 


(To rae Epiror or THe “ SPecTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—May I, as briefly as possible, reply to the article, “ The 
Lesson of Sugar,’ which appeared in your issue of the 
26th ult. P 


There has been no “corner” in thesugar market. In consequence 
of the dry summer on the Continent, there has been a shortage 
of the beet crop estimated at over a million tons, and it is to this 
that the recent rise in the price of sugar is attributable. 

But for the abolition of bounties, the rise must have been still 
more pronounced, as owing to the bounty system we were reduced 
to the necessity of taking almost all our supplies from Germany 
and Austria; and if bounties had not been abolished, Java, the 
British West Indies, Brazil, Mexico, Central America, Peru, and 
San Domingo, whose crops aggregate two million tons, must have 
considerably curtailed their production, and we should then have 
been entirely dependent upon these two foreign countries, which 
could not at any price in the existing circumstances have supplied 
us with anything like the quantity of sugar required. The position 
would have been analogous to that in which cotton was placed 
last year. We became dependent upon a single foreign country 
for our cotton, there was a shortage in the American crop, and 
prices were rushed up, with the result that it became necessary 
to start a movement for the production of cotton within the 
British Empire. 

The increase of consumption on the Continent consequent upon 
the abolition of bounties has been considerable, though by no 
means s0 large as figures lead one to believe. Before the Con- 
vention came into force, retail dealers all over the Continent 
reduced their stocks to the smallest possible quantity, and as 
soon as the Convention became operative and the duties were 
reduced, their retail stock had to be replenished. The consump- 
tion, therefore, from September 1st, 1903, onwards appeared much 
larger than it actually was, while that of the previous year seemed 
so much smaller, 

It has been argued that we might be getting Russian and 
Argentine sugars if they were not kept out by the Convention; 
but Russian sugar imported into the United Kingdom during 
the past five years has been a negligible quantity. Russia 
exports the bulk of her surplus produce to Asia and the Levant, 
where she competes with Austria, and therefore if more Russian 
sugar were to come here, there would be less Austrian. It would 
merely be a displacement; and this also applies to the Argentine. 
Wherever her sugar is consumed, other sugar must be released, 
which is then available to come here. 

The price of sugar to-day, even taking into consideration the 
Sugar-duty of 4s. 2d., for which the Convention is in no way 
responsible, is still below the price it touched in 1893, and with- 
out the duty it is very much below the highest prices attained in 
any year before 1889, when it rose to 27s.,and I am not aware 
that the confectioners had any difficulty in maintaining their 
industry at that time. They can, moreover, if they feel anxious 
as to the future, buy in the open market sugar for delivery in 
October, 1905, at below 11s. per hundredweight, basis 88 per cent. 





The abolition of bounties has merely restored equality of oppor- 
tunity, and if the confectionery industry is really dependent for | 


its existence upon getting its raw material below the cost of pro- | 
duction, it is to be feared that the outlook for it is by no means 


5 . ier ae 
promising. The confectioners would appear ; 
in a fool’s paradise, for it is inconcsivabio as rg eo, been livi 
that the foreigners would have continued to su Fagin ont, 
raw material at a price which was nearly £3 below the cart 
of 


production. 
—I am, Sir, &e., ALGERNON BE. AsPinatz, 
Secretary, 


The West India Committee, 15 Seething Lane, E.0 


[The fact remains that before the Convention the conf 
tionery trade obtained their raw material cheap, and that 
now have to buy it dear; and that the intention of the on 
vention was to prevent our markets being “flooded with a “ 
sugar.” We fancy that it will require stronger anghane 
than those given by Mr. Aspinall to convince the confectione 
and also the private consumer, that as regards the Comma 
the rise in price is a case of post hoc, not propter hein 
Spectator. | ‘ 





HOW UNIONIST FREE-TRADERS SHOULD VOTE 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPEOrATOR,”] 
Srr,—In the event of a contested Parliamentary election in 
which on one side there was a declared Home-rule Free-trader 
and on the other a declared Unionist Protectionist, it would 
I think, be of much interest to many of your readers to know 
for which of these candidates the Spectator would recommend 
them to vote.—I am, Sir, &c., J. 


[We find no difficulty in meeting our correspondent’s 
request. In the first place, we should advise Unionist Free. 
traders to ascertain to what section of Home-rulers the candi. 
date belonged. If, as are the bulk of Liberal candidates, he 
were only a Home-ruler in the abstract, and declared, as we 
believe that the vast majority of Liberals will declare at the 
next General Election, that Home-rule was not before the 
constituencies, and that the supreme issue was that of Free. 
trade and Protection, we should have no hesitation whatever 
in advising them to vote for the Liberal, and against the 
Unionist Protectionist candidate. If, on the other hand, the 
candidate declared that he was a Home-ruler tirst and a Free. 
trader only second, that in his view Home-rule was the supreme 
issue before the country, and that on this issue the electors 
must decide, we should not advise Unionist Free-traders to 
vote for this type of Liberal. As a matter of fact, however, 
such speculations as those which our correspondent invites 
us to discuss are purely academic. We venture to say that 
Liberal candidates, from the leaders downwards, will act 
as the Liberal candidate did in Chertsey,—the only con. 
stituency in which, as yet, Unionist Free-traders have acted 
as a separate political entity, and though remaining Unionists, 
have actively supported a Liberal Free-trade candidate. On 
that occasion the late Mr. Sadler, though a professed Home- 
ruler, insisted in the clearest and most emphatic terms that 
Home-rule was not before the country, and refused to discuss 
the matter on the ground that it was irrelevant, and in this he 
was supported by even his most Radical adherents. The 
Liberal candidate who at the next General Election will insist 
that if he is returned he will do his best to pass a Home-rule 
Bill, and will give the Fiscal question at the Election only the 
second place, is a creature of the imagination, not a real man. 
Curiously enough, however, a Unionist candidate, Sir John 
Cockburn, at West Monmouth, is said to have been in favour 
of Home-rule, as well as of Disestablishment, the repeal of the 
Education Act, and payment of Members. Yet the Unionist 
T'ariff Reformers, encouraged by Mr. Chamberlain, gave him 
their votes. Unless we are mistaken, there is quite as much 
danger of Protectionist candidates turning out to be cryptic 
Home-rulers as of Liberal candidates insisting on making 
Home-rule the essential issue before the country at the next 
Election.—Epb. Spectator.] 





AMERICAN SHIPPING. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Mr. Sayle, president of the Manufacturers’ Association 
at Oleveland, Ohio, and a strong Protectionist, in giving 
evidence before the United States Commission on Shipping, 
says :— 

“Tt is well known that the policy of protection has enhanced 
the plane of living in this country ; it is well known that owing 
to it, it costs more to build a ship in this country than it does 
abroad ; it is well known that owing to it, it costs more to operate 
a ship after it is built in this country than it does abroad;..... 
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ican ship gets out into the high seas it is 
therefore when an “tttion that 19 absolutely merciless.” 

multiply this evidence a hundredfold from the state- 
ents of American shipbuilders and manufacturers, all strong 
Protectionists. The difficulty is to choose. Per contra, Mr. 
David Maclver tells you (Spectator, November 26th) that 
they are all wrong, and that their real difficulty (of which 
they are entirely ignorant) is their climate,—too hot in 
ammer, too cold in winter, which makes it impossible for 
8 en to do as much work in the same time as here. The idea 
atthe American mechanic being prevented by the American 
climate from doing as much work as his European competitor 
in a given time in any line of industry is too ludicrous, 
I should be sorry for the Englishman who ventilated 
guch an idea in America, even though the Chairman of the 
American Commission did reassure an absolute Free-trader 
who appeared at one of their sittings by a gracéful remark to 
the effect that they (the Commission) “liked curiosities” ! 
Similar Protective conditions do not prevail in Germany 
and America, and no argument can be drawn from one 
country to the other. America does not, like Germany, 
admit all shipbuilding material duty free. I have already 
indicated the reservation which makes the importation of 
duty-free material inoperative in America, and as Mr. David 
Maclver clearly lacks knowledge on this point, I must refer 
him to the evidence given before the United States Com- 
mission. It is too long to quote here. Other concessions are 
made by Germany in a Free-trade direction for the particular 
benefit of shipping which Trust-ridden America cannot, and 

dare not, make.—I am, Sir, &Xc., AvsTIN TAyYLor. 


Ioould 


[To THe EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 

Gir,—The letters of Mr. David Maclver, M.P., and Mr. 
Livingstone Holmes in last week’s Spectator do not appear 
to detract in any degree from the value of Mr. Austin 
Taylor’s letter relative to the effect of Protection upon 
American shipping. Both of his critics approach the 
question with airy confidence as to their ability easily to 
prove that Mr. Taylor’s arguments and conclusions are 
wrong; and if you will allow me, I should like to offer a few 
remarks upon this important and interesting question. 


Mr. MacIver’s main points seem to be :— 

(1) That Germany, a Protectionist country, is beating us in 
shipbuilding; and that as, in addition, both Germany and the 
United States admit all shipbuilding material free, it cannot be 
Protection that has brought about the present parlous condition 
of the American shipbuilding and shipping trades. 

(2) That American shipbuilding has been killed because the 
climate of the United States is so unfavourable, and wages there 
are so high. 

Now, with regard to (1), is it a fact that Germany is beating 
us? The official figures of Lloyd’s Register show that in 1903 
the mercantile tonnage built in the United Kingdom amounted 
to 1,190,618 tons, and in Germany to 184,494 tons; and as a 
further illustration of British shipbuilding supremacy, the steam 
tonnage built in the United Kingdom during the same year was 
1,165,508 tons, out of a total for the entire globe of 1,963,708 tons. 
It is true that Germany has built some very magnificent 
passenger steamers, but it is not realised by people generally 
that the backbone of a mercantile marine consists of cargo 
steamers, in which department Britain reigns supreme. 

As to (2), it would be interesting to know the name of the 
great shipbuilding firm in this country who furnished the 
authority for Mr. MaclIver’s statement, because it is difficult to 
imagine that any one who knows the climatic conditions of those 
districts of the United States where most of the leading ship- 
building yards are could give such an opinion. It is un- 
doubtedly the fact that high wages are a serious adverse 
factor to United States shipbuilding, and Mr. MaclIver’s refer- 
ence to this is a strong argument against the view he wishes to 
enforce if we are to believe what the Protectionist party tell us, 
that their policy raises the level of wages. 

Now for Mr. Livingstone Holmes’s letter. If it means any- 
thing at all, it is that British shipowners are suffering from great 
depression—as unquestionably they are—and we are to infer that 
American and French shipping prosper because the former 
country reserves for itself all trade with the Philippines and 
Cuba, and the latter pays her shipping large bounties. It seems 
a pity that Mr. Holmes should write upon a subject about which 
his information is not more accurate. So far from America 
reserving for herself all trade with the Philippines and Cuba, the 
fact is that, although a law was passed some time ago making 
the trade to the Philippines “coasting,” which would prevent 
foreign ships from engaging in it, the operation of this law has 
been suspended until July, 1906; and owing to the practical 
non-existence of suitable American tonnage, and the strong 
opposition in many influential quarters, among other reasons, it 
is more than likely that the period may be extended beyond 1906, 


or that the law will not come into force at all. It is worth 
noting that in 1903 only about 12 per cent. of the exports and 
imports between the United States and the Philippines was 
carried in American ships. As for Cuba, Mr. Holmes is stili more 
in error, because this island is not a dependency of the United 
States at all, and is placed upon the same footing as other 
— in the matter of shipping so far as concerns the United 
S. 

No one who is conversant with the present position can 
possibly hold the view that American shipping is deriving any 
benefit from the Protectionist policy of the United States; and 
in support of this I will merely quote the words of Mr. J. J. 
Hill, the president of the Great Northern Railway (U.S.) in 
giving evidence before the Merchant Marine Commission last 
May. He said:—“So far as building ships in America is con- 
cerned, I have had an experience with building two very large 
ships, and I am quite satisfied I don’t want any more...... 
I would rather undertake to build a thousand miles of railroad 
than build two ships.” And again, speaking in his capacity of 
shipowner and in relation to his experience as such :—“ We are 
in a condition of industrial distress because of the high price of 
everything.” 

As for the bounties granted to French shipping, without doubt 
the stimulus artificially given to the building of sailing vessels 
in France has caused. most serious competition to our sailing-ship 
industry ; but the high-water mark has now been passed, and the 
worst is over. It would take up too much of your space to enter 
into the details of the French bounty system. Enough to say 
that it was fixed for a limited number of years; and whereas 
France built 192,196 tons of merchant ships in 1902, her output 
was reduced to 92,768 tons in 1903, and at the present time there 
is not one large oversea sailing vessel building there. The 
excessive first cost of ships built in France, the high insurance 
premiums and generally expensive working, have caused French 
tonnage during the last few years to show in the main disastrous 
results to the shareholders, and the bounty has cost the taxpayers 
of France a very large sum. 

If it is to be understood—and there can be no other reasonable 
conclusion—that your correspondents, Mr. MacIver and Mr. 
Holmes, wish us to believe that Protection and the Navigation 
Laws of the United States are not responsible for the decay of 
American shipbuilding and shipping, and that the kindred British 
industries would be benefited by adopting some of the methods 
of Protectionist countries, then the answer surely is:—That 
although British shipping is in some respects adversely affected 
by the policies adopted by other countries, it must be borne in 
mind that in no circumstances can we expect to have every- 
thing in this world exactly as we would like, and that the evidence 
is overwhelming as to the injury the return to Protection would 
inflict upon the shipping trade, one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest of British industries. 

—I an, Sir, &e., Howarp HovuLper. 


8 and 9 Great St. Helens, London, E.C. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—Mr. Livingstone Holmes, writing in your issue of Novem- 
ber 26th, makes two astounding statements :—(1) That the 
vessels of other nations (France and America excepted) get 
cheaper insurance than English vessels. Will he kindly 
furnish statistics to prove this? After thirty-five years’ ex- 
perience in insurance business, I beg to say that his state- 
ment is incorrect. (2) He says that Italy and Germany buy 
iron steamers from us, break them up, and build steel steamers 
from the result. Can he furnish the names of any firms 
which have done so; and explain how many iron steamers 
one would have to buy to produce from the result one steel 
steamer worth (say) £20,000 P—I am, Sir, &c., 

Marine INSURANCE BROKER. 





THE LICENSING ACT. 


[To rue Epiror or THE “ SpecTaTor.”] 

Srz,—It is common knowledge that the Spectator sets small 
value on the new Licensing Act as a measure helpful to the 
Public-House Trusts and to the movement for the disinterested 
control of the drink traffic. May I, nevertheless, be allowed 
to put forward some considerations which seem to justify a 
more sanguine outlook into the future P 


Two great obstacles have hitherto stood in the way of the 
Trusts. The first is that over 80 per cent. of existing licenses 
are “tied” to brewers. The second lies in the custom prevalent on 
most Licensing Benches of granting new licenses only to those 
who offer to surrender old ones in exchange. 

Taking first the effect of the Act in respect to existing licenses, 
we see (Section 3, Subsection 4) that the compensation fund is 
to be made up of “sums paid under this Act to Quarter Sessions 
in respect of charges under this section, or received by Quarter 
Sessions from any other source.” The words “any other source” 
presumably admit of contributions being paid to the compensa- 
tion fund by Trust Companies; and if so, may we not assume 
that in places where a ‘I'rust experiment is hampered by the 





competition of “tied” houses—for disinterested management can 
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only be made fully effective in areas from which the competition 
of licenses managed for private gain is excluded—the Trust will 
be able to procure the extinction of the latter by paying the sum 
assessed by the Magistrates for their compensation ? 

The speeches made by members of the Government when the 
Bill was in Parliament certainly justify such an assumption. 
More particularly does Lord Salisbury’s answer to a question put 
to him by Lord Grey (“ Parl. Debates,” Vol. CKXXIX., p. 227) 
bear the interpretation that any Quarter Sessions who wish to 
see licenses in their district placed under disinterested manage- 
ment are now able to extinguish “tied” houses in favour of the 
Trusts, if the latter will pay the compensation. By this means 
it should be possible to place whole districts in various parts of 
the country under the Trusts, and so put the reformed manage- 
ment to a real test before going further... 

Secondly, in regard to new licenses, Section 4, in the shape in 
which it has passed into law, seems to be especially favourable to 
the Trusts. As at first drafted it was nothing less than the 
legalising of the sale by auction of future licenses, but the 
strenuous opposition which met this proposal brought about its 
radical amendment. Mr. Balfour and other responsible Ministers 
took repeated pains to explain (“ Parl. Debates,” Vol. CXXXVIIL, 
pp. 1860, 1861, 1878, and 1413) that the quasi sale by auction of a 
new license is absolutely contrary to the spirit of the Act, and 
that the Justices’ first consideration should always be to secure 
the best management for the house, without reference to the 
price offered. Under such conditions disinterested management 
should surely find its opportunity. 

The possibility that brewers may still tender “surrenders” for 
a new license, and so put out of court the Trusts who cannot pay 
in that coinage, remains to be considered. 

It may be argued that payment in “surrenders ” would relieve 
the compensation fund—in other words, would aid reduction—for 
the “surrenders” would, of course, be tendered without claim 
for compensation, and their compensation figure in cash would, 
therefore, remain available for further reductions. On the other 
hand, the ratepayer would have something to say if in the place 
of a cash equivalent to the monopoly valud of the new license—a 
sum which under the Act would go to his relief—he found the 
Justices had accepted “surrenders” instead of hard cash. More- 
over, the offer of a “surrender” is practically an admission that 
the license offered is an unnecessary one,—an admission that 
could be turned to account by Justices on the look-out for super- 
fluous licenses. 

It seems fair in these circumstances to assume that the 
Licensing Act places great, if not insuperable, difficulties in the 
way of the bartering of new licenses for old ones. 

May we not conclude, therefore, that the Act clears away two 
very serious obstacles which have impeded the growth of the 
Trust movement? In the first place, it seems to open the way 
for experiments in disinterested management on a larger scale 
than has hitherto been possible, and under conditions favourable 
to a fair trial. Secondly, it places the Trusts in so favourable a 
position in regard to new licenses that the great object which 
Lord Grey has always held up as the ideal—namely, that of 
drawing a “ring fence” round the existing trade, and claiming 
all future licenses for the Trusts—really seems to have come all 
at once within reach, 


—I an, Sir, &e., H. CRAUFURD. 





THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, PROTECTION, AND 
FREE-TRADE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPEOCTATOR.”] 

Srr,—The average plain Englishman finds some amusement 
in a manifesto almost Pontifical in its tone of infallibility 
signed by fourteen gentlemen, admittedly men of mark, but 
whose names will not impress the public with the belief that 
they can claim to speak with authority on this special 
question. Moreover, their letter and their Declaration in 
the Spectator of November 19th contain assumptions which 
invite respectful criticism. 

They assume the actual existence of a “national conscience,” 
whereas many deny that such a thing exists. ‘Then they assume 
that, granted there be a national conscience, they, among others, 
are charged with special responsibility for it. Whence did they 
derive this .responsibility, and who invested them with it? 
Information on these points would be of interest. 

The three paragraphs of their Declaration teem with assertions 
which “Tariff Reformers” think can be refuted, and which, at 
least, most impartial men would probably admit are open to 
temperate discussion. I will only trespass on your courtesy to 
the extent of asking your permission to allude to one of them. 
Paragraph No. 1 of the Declaration says, inter alia, that “it 
[Protection] is a foe to peace.” It follows, therefore, that in the 
opinion of these gentlemen our present policy of unrestricted 
free importation in the face of hostile tariffs makes for peace. 
For clearly they wish to maintain that policy. 

Now had these gentlemen mixed during the Fashoda crisis 
with the ordinary herd of City men, they would have heard 
frequent remarks made to the effect that we could face a war 
with France with tolerable composure because our Navy would 
repel invasion; and as for trade, seeing that we bought twice as 
much of the French as the French bought of us, France would 
suffer twice as much as England. 

The wide prevalence of such crude and shallow views among 
the least well-informed sort of business men is, of course, not in 
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—I an, Sir, &e., 

16 Wetherby Gardens, S.W. 


[Surely every minister of religion must feel that he hag a 
special responsibility in regard to matters which affect the 
moral welfare of the nation. Rightly or wrongly, all Free. 
traders believe that Protection carries social and political 
corruption in its train. That being so, no minister of religion 
who is also a convinced Free-trader but must feel strongly 
impelled towards using his influence to prevent the abandon. 
ment of Free-trade. Other considerations may no doubt 
overpower this impulse to speak out, but the notion that 
clergymen should be muzzled on what they regard as a moral 
question of the most vital importance is surely unreasonable, 
—Eb. Spectator. ] 


MILITARY TRAINING FOR BOYS, 

[To tHe Epiror or THE “SPEcTaTor.”’] 
Srr,—I was glad to see that in your article on “ National 
Education on the Physical Side” which appeared in the 
Spectator of November 19th you strongly advocate the mili. 
tary training of all boys. As Chairman of the Lads’ Drill 
Association, I have for some years urged on the authorities 
the importance of this subject; and on the Ist inst. in an 
interview with the Secretary of State for War I put forward 
certain proposals which, if agreed to, would, I believe, go far 
to make this training universal. 

At present the War Office recognises school Cadet corps so long 
as the boys provide themselves with uniform. ‘The Government 
allow such corps a free issue of arms and ammunition, but owing 
to uniform being compulsory, and to its expense, Cadet corps can 
only be formed in the larger and wealthier public schools. In 
consequence of this anomaly, which practically debars from 
Government assistance all but the sons of comparatively rich 
men (with the exception of a few Cadet battalions composed 
almost entirely of working lads, and supported by private sub- 
scriptions), I proposed in my interview with the Secretary of 
State that ununiformed corps of boys over twelve years of age 
should be sanctioned in schools, and should be affiliated to the 
Volunteer corps of their respective districts. 

It was suggested that Government should grant eighty rounds 
of free ammunition per boy per annum, and one rifle fitted with a 
Morris tube for every fifteen boys, and should also give facilities 
for masters to attend schools of instruction so as to enable them 
to qualify themselves as instructors to such corps, the grant of 
free ammunition and rifles to be dependent on the school having 
a suitable range. 

Corps such as I propose could be formed in the smaller 
secondary and clementary schools; the elder boys on leaving the 
latter could remain members of their old school corps, and the 
masters would thus retain an influence over them at a period of 
life when it is most desirable that some such influence should be 
exercised. 

As you are aware, the Colonies place great value on Cadet 
training, and I have lately received a most interesting report 
from the Staff Officer for Cadets in New Zealand. In this Colony 
a very similar organisation to that which I am suggesting exists, 
The Cadet corps are placed under the sole control of the Educa- 
tion Department, a Staff Officer being attached to this Department 
to supervise the training; this officer is responsible to the 
Minister of Education. ‘lhe Government of New Zealand allows 
a capitation grant of 2s. 6d. per annum for every Cadet who has 
completed the requisite number of drills. The Education Board 
supplies free of charge one model rifle and waistbelt for each 
Cadet, one miniature rifle for every ten Cadets, and fifty rounds of 
ball cartridge per annum per Cadet. Uniform is not essential. 

In a letter to the Staff Officer for Cadets, the Premier of New 
Zealand writes that “it would be difficult to lay sufficient stress 
on the importance to be attached to the Cadet movement in the 
Colony.” 

—I am, Sir, &e., 
83 Lancaster Gate, London, W. 
[We heartily endorse Lord Meath’s scheme. The refusal of 
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~ war Office to help or sanction Oadet corps without 
Taiee is characteristically stupid. If, however, our pro- 
for compulsory physical training of a military nature 

re to be adopted, the training would be given under the 
Rancation Act, and could not be ruined by War Office fatuities 


in regard to uniforms.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





DRILL IN CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 
[To THE Epirork oF THE ‘‘SpEcTATOR.” | 
Sr,—I have read with very much interest your article in the 
Spectator of November 19th dealing with “ National Educa- 
tion on the Physical Side,” and I heartily approve of your 
suggestion to extend the scope of the Bishop of Hereford’s 
Continuation Schools Bill. A measure of this kind is very 
much wanted. Working-class folks as a rule are keenly alive 
to the benefits of education, and are anxious to keep their 
children at school as long as possible; but as matters stand, 
is it wise—in view of the most adequate provision we now 
have in continuation schools—to insist that a boy or girl 
must remain at school till he or she reaches the age-limit of 
fourteen? Take the average country or small-town school,— 
where the staffing and accommodation are notoriously in- 
sufficient. The pupil reaches the senior class by the age of 
eleven or twelve—according to ability—and here he remains 
in the same class going over the same routine work till he 
js fourteen. After the first year the work becomes un- 
interesting, the scholar requires to put forth no new effort,— 
lazy habits are formed, and in the last year the pupil is 
practically marking time. At present a small percentage of 
day-school pupils pass immediately to the continuation 
school. They generally remain away till they reach the age 
of sixteen, by which time they have been apprenticed to 
some trade, and come back for theoretical instruction in, say, 
mining, engineering, or building construction. For two years 
their education has been arrested, and it is surprising to 
find how much is forgotten, and needs resurrecting, in the 
interval. From fourteen to sixteen they should have been 
at continuation classes making good the deficiencies of their 
elementary education, and also receiving preparatory training 
in such subjects as practical mathematics, mechanics, &c., so 
as to fit them to receive with profit instruction in technical 
subjects. These late-comers soon become discouraged, leave 
off, and join the ranks of the unskilled labourers. There 
should be no hiatus between the day school and the continua- 
tion school. Till sixteen at least attendance at school should 
be compulsory,—with the option of attending, after reaching 
the age of twelve, either at a day school or a continuation 
school. I also heartily approve of your suggestion that drill 
should form part of the evening-school course. For the last 
ten years I have had charge of one of the largest continuation 
schools in the county of Ayr, with a roll of between five and 
six hundred; and during all that period drill—partly military 
and partly musical—has formed a prominent part of the 
scheme. Apart from its physical benefit, it has had a marked 
effect on the tone and discipline of the school. Many of our 
lads afterwards join the local Volunteer company. At the 
end of each session it has been our custom to give a public 
demonstration of the drill. I feel confident that if drill were 
to become a regular part of the continuation-class curriculum 
we should hear less of the “rowdy evening-school element,” 
and we should also have, as you say, a reservoir upon which 
we could draw in time of national stress and danger.—I am, 
Sir, &c., R. M. Hoaa. 
Georgefield, Irvine, N.B. 





REGULARS AND IRREGULARS. 
[To tHe Epiror or THR “Specrator.’’} 
Siz,—Major Baines in the Spectator of November 19th has 
stated correctly that the Confederate cavalry was fit for the 
field after four months’ training. But it is a dangerous 
example to cite without qualification. If ever there existed 
anatural cavalry, the Virginian planters of Ashby and Steuart 
were such, The Boers were not their equals in riding, 
shooting, or scouting. If it required four months to train 
such men, at least eight months would be necessary for 
training our best men. Moreover, it is generally admitted 
that if either the Federals or Confederates had possessed one 
Regular army corps at the outbreak of war, that side would 





have been assured of victory. The difference between trained 
and untrained forces of equal valour is well shown by the first 
battle of Bull Run. If the general public will only read 
Henderson’s “Stonewall Jackson,” they will learn this and 
many other lessons on military questions, and not least that 
of the danger of well-intentioned civilian interference during 
war. With much that is contained in your article, “The 
End of the Crisis, and its Military Lessons,” of the 12th inst. 
every one should agree; but your suggestiou that Garrison 
Artillery Volunteers can take the place of Regular gunners in 
some of our stations abroad in time of war is open to criticism. 
They will certainly be required to supplement peace establish- 
ments, and no one will welcome their arrival more than the 
Regular gunner, for coast defenders are in time of war subject 
to a greater strain than other arms of either Service. Even 
before the declaration of hostilities, a young gunner or sapper 
subaltern may be called on to act entirely on his own judgment 
in opening fire on a possibly hostile vessel. Thirty seconds’ 
hesitation on his part may let pass seven torpedo-boats to 
attack our dockyards and ships. Few can realise the tension 
which such night-watching involves, which is not shared among 
many officers as in the Navy, and it would be wrong to shelve 
this responsibility on the keenest Volunteer. The Artillery is 
our second line of defence, but in many cases it may have to 
fight before our first line is ready, which it protects from 
sudden raids during mobilisation. Even Regular Artillery is 
insufficiently trained in this night-work, more especially at 
home.—I an, Sir, &c., GUNNER. 





WAS SHAKESPEARE AS GOOD A LAWYER AND 
HERALD AS IS GENERALLY SUPPOSED? 
[To THE Epitor or THE “SpEcTaToR.”]} 
S1z,—In your article on “Shakespearian Studies” in the 
Spectator of November 5th you quote with approval the words 
of Mr. Churton Collins about the “minute and undeviating 
accuracy ”’ of the poet’s references to legal matters. There is, 
however, one of those references which has always worried me ; 
on which you may perhaps be able to set my mind at rest. 
What I should like to know is,—by what form of legal process 
did the sot-disant Brook attach the horses of Sir John 
Falstaff for the £20 which he had given him for the most 
immoral consideration possible? Are we to understand that 
the jurisdiction of the Lord Mayor’s Court extended to 
Windsor in the days of Henry IV.? or did the good Shake- 
speare nod for once? Perhaps you can explain to me, also, 
by what law of heraldry Master Silence proposed to quarter 
his cousin’s “ old coat” by marrying. If—failing Sweet Ann 
Page—he had taken the “ black ousel” to wife, he would have 
impaled it, white louses and all, but quarter !—not if I read 


my Gwillim right.—I am, Sir, &c., 
LEGULEIUS QUIDAM. 





THE UNEMPLOYED. 
(To THE Epitor oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.” | 
Sir,—As a member of the Committee to whose Report you 
refer in your admirable article upon this subject in last week’s 
Spectator, I shall be obliged if you will allow me to point out 
what appear to me to be the conditions essential to success 
in any attempt to carry out Mr. Long’s proposed scheme. 
The ill-considered and dangerous proposal to supply the 
Central Committee with funds drawn from the rates, it may 
be hoped, will not be adopted by the Central Committee. 
Apart from this, the suggestions for co-operation between the 
various bodies in a borough with the object of dealing with 
local distress and the formation of a central representative 
Committee are excellent; but if the operations of these Com- 
mittees are to have the desired effect, two conditions are 
necessary,—(1) that the Guardians throughout the Metro- 
polis should administer out-relief in strict accordance with 
the regulations; (2) that due discrimination should be 
exercised in selecting the recipients of assistance. The first 
condition might be secured by firm and persistent pressure 
exercised by the Local Government Board. The second is a 
matter of extreme difficulty,—a fact which is by no means 
generally recognised. No hard-and-fast line between 
different classes of applicants can be drawn. One class 
shades off into another. It is impossible to say: “ Here 
Class A ends and Class B bogins.” Without very com- 





plete knowledge of the previous life and present circum- 
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stances of the applicant no good opinion can be formed 
as to the class in which he ought to be placed. Such 
knowledge as is required can only be obtained by the 
employment of trained inquirers, and this necessary work 
cannot be adequately performed by persons who have had no 
previous experience of social work. As a matter of fact, it 
would be very difficult at the present time to find a sufficient 
number of trained persons to deal with a large number of 
applicants. The attempt to make thorough inquiry is also 
very distasteful to the kind-hearted public, who consider the 
process inquisitorial, and are slow to understand the necessity 
for it. If, however, the inquiry is not efficiently carried out, 
real discrimination is impossible, and the scheme must inevit- 
ably fail. I do not say the difficulty is insuperable; I only 
desire to point it out and emphasise its importance.—I am, 
Sir, &., ARTHUR CLAY. 


19 Hyde Park Gate, London, S.W. 





THE SIZE OF PERCH. 
[To THe Evitor or THE “ SPECTATOR.”]} 
Srr,—On August 27th you were good enough to publish a 
letter from me challenging a statement which had appeared 
in your columns as to perch never attaining any size beyond 
3lb. In confirmation of what I wrote, I beg to quote from a 
letter addressed to me by the head-manager of a large iron 
foundry in Sweden, for whose reliability I can vouch.—I am, 
Sir, &e., AUDLEY GOSLING. 


Taxinge-Nisby, Sweden. 


“In asmall lake called Tinnsjin, near to Jernboas church, in 
the province of Jernboas, about 12 miles from the town of Nora, 
in the district of Orebro, were captured one day at the beginning 
of 1870 eight perch, weighing altogether 60 Swedish pounds,* or 
25°5 kilos. Many of the fish scaled over 8 lb., and none of them 
were under 71b. They were taken inanet. I have frequently 
tried to angle for these perch, but never caught any of over 5 lb. 
In another lake called Fasjin, in the same neighbourhood, I have 
often caught perch with rod and line of from 7} 1b. to 8 Ib. 

(Signed) C, A. VRANG. 

Akers Styckebruk, Sweden, November 21st, 1904.” 





FRIENDS IN FICTION. 
[To THe Epiror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 

Srr,—In the article in last week’s issue on the above subject 
you speak of the number of “friends” brought into 
being by Thackeray, George Eliot, and other novelists. The 
last volume of the biographical edition of Thackeray’s works, 
“The Newcomes,” contains an introduction by his daughter 
describing the circumstances under which the book was 
written. “The Newcomes,” of course, came out in numbers, 
and part of the book had been written when Thackeray visited 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Bray, the friends of George Eliot, at 
Coventry, in 1856. Mrs. Ritchie in her introduction gives an 
“interesting description” of her father at that time, from the 
pen of a young lady, who shows how Clive and Ethel had 
taken a hold on the imagination of the readers of the novel, 
Miss Hennell said: “ Mr. Thackeray, we want you to let Clive 
marry Ethel. Do let them be happy.” Thackeray replied 
that he “could not tell the events that wait on Ethel and 
Clive.” The characters, he said, once created, led him, and he 
followed where they directed. There is much else in the 
introduction which is worth reading when we discuss “friends 
in fiction.” That night at Coventry was not a good one for 
the novelist’s sleep. ‘How could I [have a good night],” he 
asks, “ with Colonel Newcome making a fool of himself as he 
has done? ”’—I am, Sir, &c., H. C, WILk1ns. 

Coventry. 





A CORRECTION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srz,— Would you allow me to correct an error in your last 
issue? You say in your article on “The Increase of Lawless- 
ness in the United States,” by way of contrast to the 31,395 
murders and homicides in three years in that country, the’ 
“the men killed in action in the Boer War numbered 
22,000.” If you will look at p. 35 of the Report of the 
War Commission, you will find that the officers and men 
killed in action during the whole war numbered 5,774,—not 
equal, by the way, to the Russians killed during two or three 
days’ fighting on the Sha-ho. Of course, a much larger 








* 1 Swedish pound = 0°425 kilos, 








LL 
number—viz., 16,168—died of disease or the effect of wounds 
The Boers were reckoned to have lost about 4,000 killed in 
action. Altogether, South Africa during the war was a Ao 
place to live in than the United States of America,—I pa, 
Sir, &., B.H.H, 

[ We were quoting the words of an American Judge. He 


should have said “ killed and died of disease in the course of 
the war.”—Ep. Spectator. ] 





HISTORY IN OUR SCHOOLS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—In the admirable article in your issue of November 19th 
on the question of compulsory Greek you allude incidentally 
to the teaching of history in our schools. You rightly lament 
the very inadequate position which is assigned to the teaching 
of general modern history, more particularly the history of 
the last hundred years. There is but one kind of remedy. 
Let the Universities, in their examinations for entrance 
scholarships in history, attach importance to some acquaint. 
ance with European and American history during the past 
twocenturies. And let the Oxford and Cambridge Certificate 
Board, which exercises so great an influence on the curriculum 
of our secondary schools, allow English and European history 
from, say, 1756 to 1878 to be an optional subject every year 
(much as Greek history in its entirety is an optional subject 
every year). These measures would quickly revolutionise the 
whole teaching of history in our schools, because secondary 
education in this country is entirely dependent on the 
exigencies of examinations.—I am, Sir, &c., Siama, 





THE SNOWDON LIGHT RAILWAY. 
(To tHe Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SPEcTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—I have received a letter from the Board of Trade to say 
that the order for the Snowdon and Bettws-y-Coed Light 
Railway, about which I wrote to you in April last, has been 
confirmed. I shall be glad if you can find space to print the 
letter in which I acknowledged the communication from the 
Board, as it stated a principle with regard to the preserva- 
tion of places in which the nation has a special interest which 
[hope may meet with recognition in the future.—I am, Sir, 
&e., P, E. Matuzson. 


New College, Oxford. 


“To the Assistant Secretary, 

Railway Department, Board of Trade. 

Sir,—I have to thank you for your letter of November 24th 
announcing that the Board of Trade has confirmed the order for 
the Snowdon and Bettws-y-Coed Light Railway. It is with great 
sorrow that I receive the announcement, for I am still strongly 
of opinion that the scheme was not called for by any sufficient 
local or public necessity or demands, and that, if carried out, it 
will permanently injure the amenities of a very beautiful region. 
The history of this case confirms the view which I have already 
expressed in a letter to the Spectator, that the conditions of the 
Light Railways Act are not adapted for dealing with railway 
schemes in localities in which the nation as a whole has a very 
special interest.—I am, your obedient servant, 
P. E, Marueson.” 








POETRY. 


THE FIRE O’ LOGS. 
THE builders of the olden days 
They found small stint and little dearth : 
Teiike two from out their goodly ways 
The wide-span walls and open hearth. 
The hearth where all mid gather round 
Set square wi’ shining metal dogs 
That hold wi’ hands of iron bands 
Their burden o’ the bledzen logs. 
No, no. I hold to what I own 
There's naught to beit the hearth o’ stone. 


For here the fleiimes do leip and throw 
Their forkéd antlers fierce and tall 
And chase the chequered underglow 
All rosy on the whitewashed wall. 

And here the sooty chimney-back 
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i meghom the seams of olden brick 


Wi’ comely flaw that Time mid draw 
Where sudden sparks fly fast and thick. 
No, no. They don’t know what they says 
The folk that bleiime the olden ways. 


For here’s the seat beside the fire 

Where some mid sit and teike their beer. 
‘And those that come in mean attire 

Are warmed alike, and find good cheer. 
And here the carrier from the road 

Looks in and ventures, “ Who's to go?” 
And turns his feiice towards the bleaze 
And stamps his girt boots free from snow. 
“Come in, come in. What news to-night ? 
Yes, yes. The fire's a goodly sight.” 


And here from logs of hewen wood 

There pipes the sound o’ winds they knew 

When they were standen tall and good 

A-wrastlen wi’ the storms that blew. 

And clear to eyes that come to see 

Beyond the pledce where most do get 

‘They shed once more the glowing store 

Of summer suns long since a-set. 

So I do hold, there's none so good 

*S the fire that’s piled wi’ logs o’ wood. 
Pamrta TENNANT. 








BOOKS. 


eB 

THE GOVERNANCE OF ENGLAND.* 
Me. Siongy Low has written a very fresh and interesting 
hook on a subject which is as a rule neither fresh nor 
interesting. Borrowing the title of Sir John Fortescue’s 
ffteenth-century work, he has aimed at giving an analysis of 
the true constituents of our modern government. There have 
been many admirable studies of our Constitution in the past ; 
bat since it is a living and organic thing, the sketch of one 
generation is a little antiquated in the next. Being, as he 
ays, a “system of tacit conventions,” there must be con- 
tinual adaptations and transpositions among the parts, since 
aconvention by its nature is an expression of the political 
instincts of the time. His analysis differs from others not 
only in date but in intention. Most Constitutional histories 
are concerned with the formal aspects of the Constitution, its 
legal attributes, and its well-defined rules and customs. But 
any “governance” may also be considered from the stand- 
point of the practical observer who asks what are the real 
powers which move the machine. He is not content with 
knowing the names of the different wheels and cylinders, but 
asks where the force which works them comes from, and 
which of the parts are vital and which superfluous. An 
“actual” study of government in the full sense is, indeed, 
scarcely the author's aim. In such an inquiry we should 
probably hear more of the Press, of education, and of certain 
commercial ‘and industtial powers than of Councils and 
Parliaments. Mr. Low is dealing with the Constitution, and 
therefore, to a certain extent, with forms; but he desires to 
know what forms are still the embodiment of the governing 
power. His inquiry is not sociological, but political; but it 
is concerned with the living manifestations of political life, 
and not the empty shells of the past. 

It is because our Constitution is something which lives and 
grows that it is so bard to describe in terms which are not 
soon obsolete. In Mr. Low's phrase, we “ start with an office 
and end with a man,” or, as has happened, we may begin with 
4 personage and end with a Commission. There is scope for 
development as the need arises, and our forms, therefore, 
while very far from showing the logical process of any 
principle, are accurate reflections of our national life. It is a 
commonplace with every historian that the primary merit of 
the Constitution lies in its tolerance of anomalies. There 
would be no such tolerance were it confined in the dead walls 
ofa charter; but because its development is so free and the 
spirit so much alive, there is no need to pull down ancient 





* (1) The Governance of England. By Sidney Low. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin, >. 6d, net.]——(2) Select Statutes, Cases, and Documents to IUustrate 
English Constitutional History, 1660-1832, Edited by C. Grant Robertson. 
London; Methuen and Co, (10s, Gd. net.] 





relics or rectify landmarks. We still retain the formal 
precedents of people who died before the invention of print- 
ing. We are even zealous to maintain them, but they do not 
trouble us. They are dead letters, and for our vital prece- 
dents we have in many cases no letters at all. The law knows 
nothing of the doctrine of responsible government, of the 
party system, of the Cabinet, or of the Prime Minister. The 
natural result of such a state of affairs is that the history of 
Constitutional change is mainly the history of the emphasis 
which is laid at different times upon particular conventions. 
Since political doctrine is not enshrined in a written Constitu- 
tion, its development will rarely take the form of new enact- 
ments. The most far-reaching reformations are unseen and 
unchronicled, and can only be guessed at from their results. 
To detect the drift of change it is necessary to have a close 
acquaintance with current politics, and a mind quickened by 
its knowledge of the past to note the subtle movements of 
the present. 

We agree with Mr. Low that the foremost modern develop- 
ment is the altered status of the House of Commons. It 
is still in theory omnipotent, and in the early Victorian 
Parliaments this theory was almost justified. Nassau Senior 
wrote in those days that “the House of Commons, even now, 
while it is returned by less than one-tenth of the people, is 
the preponderating power in the British Empire.” Nowa- 
days this is far from the truth. The centre of gravity has 
shifted to the Cabinet, which tends to consider itself rather 
‘amenable to the control of the constituent bodies themselves 
than to that of their elected representatives.” The electorate 
has become conscious of its existence, and is inclined to 
demand a direct rather than a delegated authority. For 
one thing, oratory in the House is a thing of the past, for it 
is of the essence of our present system, with its strict party 
discipline, that votes are not turned. It has lost its legislative 
power in fact, though it retains it in theory, since all legis- 
lation which is successful is initiated by the Executive and 
carried through at its direction. A measure like the Deceased 
Wife's Sister Bill may be approved each Session by a large 
majority, but it has no chance of becoming law unless the 
Cabinet takes it up. The private Member cannot get a hearing, 
and the ruling power is not the House, but that section of 
the House which supports and obeys the Ministers in office. 
So, too, with the control which the House is presumed to 
possess, The Closure, which used to be very sparingly granted, 
is never denied nowadays to the Government. So far from 
controlling the Executive, it obeys it unhesitatingly. Public 
opinion, which is the real check upon Ministers, would 
probably be as effective if no Parliament existed. The rules 
of procedure seem to have been created to check Members in 
their criticism of Ministers. The House, indeed, is not 
prepared to come into conflict with the Ministerial will unless 
it is also prepared to turn out the Government, and this the 
controlling majority is generally opposed to in its own 
interests. The power of the Executive is shown by the growing 
habit of sending deputations to Ministers on important 
questions, it being more desirable to persuade the Cabinet 
than the House. And to crown all, we find a Member like 
Lord Hugh Cecil admitting this impotence in words which a 
century ago would have sent him to the Tower. “There is a 
deep-seated feeling that the House is an institution which 
has ceased to have much authority or much repute, and 
that, when a better institution, the Cabinet, encroaches 
upon the rights of a worse one, it is a matter of small 
concern to the country.” Parliament is not even a good 
training-ground where the best man comes rapidly to the 
front. A reputation there is a difficult thing to make, and 
for the ambitious man it is wiser to make one before he enters 
it. Hven within the House the speeches are not made to the 
Members, but to the country which reads the newspapers, and 
a pamphlet or a platform address is quite as effective an 
advertisement. Recent events, too, tend to show that Parlia- 
mentary fame is not necessarily a consideration in the selection 
of Ministers. On the whole, Mr. Sidney Low amply proves 
his case. We agree with the late Lord Salisbury, and think 
that he understates the value of that tactical skill in debate, 
which long membership of the House gives, in the making of 
a successful Minister. It is also true that the importance of 
any part of our Constitutional framework is as much negative 
as positive, and the value of the House may lie in the loyal 
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Press and the hurry of modern life, partly from the immense 
increase in our Imperial interests, government by large 
councils tends to become yearly more difficult.. The most 
hostile critic of Parliamentary constitutions who turns the 
pages of Mr. Grant Robertson’s admirable collection of cases 
and statutes on the subject must regret that a body with so 
glorious a record should be in danger of decay. a7 

As a set-off to this decline we have the growth in influence 
of the Cabinet and the Crown. Mr. Low neatly defines the 
former as “a committee, selected by one member of one party ; 
in Parliament from among other members of the same party.” 
Under our party system we have the astonishing result that 
‘“‘millions of free men in a free state are habitually governed 
in. opposition to their own will and their own convictions,” 
since the ordinary Government represents rather more than, 
half the electorate, and rather less than two-thirds of the 
House of Commons. Party government is, indeed, far from 
a philosophic ideal, for it compels us to regard politics as an 
organised quarrel of the “ins” and “outs,” and consequently 
.exalts partisanship to the pitch of virtue, and gives the great 
leader a chance of compelling his followers to dance to his 
piping, however crazy. But it is agreeable to our English 
confidence in men rather than measures. The. increase of 
‘power gained by the Cabinet has also increased its solidarity, 
or rather the solidarity of that section of it who may be said 
to form the true Government. The collective responsibility 
of Ministers, though on the whole a sound doctrine, has its 
defects in practice, for it prevents as a rule a bad Minister 
suffering a solitary dismissal, and it is apt to discourage 
large schemes of reform, since no one is really held responsible 
for the defects in an existing system. . Mr. Low thinks, and 
he is probably right, that ours is even more a Government of 
amateurs than formerly, since our ruling class is no longer 
concerned to the same extent in local administration. The. 
elector, let it be said, suffers from this decline, of civic 
experience at least as severely as the elected. After all, , 
there was much to be said for the parish pump, which was:a 
very real thing for those who had to draw water from it daily 
in their own buckets. eboa) 

When Parliament was strongest the Crown was weakest, 
and now with the decline of the House of Commons we see a 
revival of the powers of the prerogative, not.so much. on the 
personal side as in the sense that executive acts of. extreme, 
importance are done without any prior reference to Parlia- 
ment. . Such an act was the recent reorganisation of the War 
Office and creation of an Army. Council.. Indeed, we find 
a Liberal statesman, Lord Rosebery,, proposing that, Lord. 
Kitchener should be called to the Cabinet with immense 
executive powers and responsibility only, to the Crown. : 
Much of this development must be attributed .to.Im-, 
perialism, to the jealousy of British Parliamentary, inter- 
ference felt in the Colonies, and their enthusiasm, for , the 
Crown as the visible centre of the Empire... Whether. or not 
it is for the best remains to be seen. The House.is over- 
worked, and in a sense undermanned; it has ceased to, 
be an effective deliberating body, .and it has, long. been 
impossible.as an Executive. With the complexity of 
modern administration, it was certain that. power must fall 
into the hands of the few people who had the experience: 
and the ability to. use it, who could, in short, make adminis- 
tration their profession. At the same time, the sound 
principle of our Parliamentary system remains intact; our 
business is to devise such new machinery as may be needed for 
giving it full play. Thesecret may lie in some form of. devolu- 
tion which, while leaving the central control untouched, would 
so extend the principle of subordinate government as to set 
Parliament free for the greater national problems. . Mr, Low 
also argues for the creation of a Foreign Affairs Committee 
of both Houses, a delegation within a delegation, which would 
save our foreign policy from becoming either the private 
concern of a Minister or, the subject of wordy and ill-informed 
debates. We are convinced that the decline of the House— 
though we think that the decline is apt to be exaggerated, and 
need not be permanent—is due to a decline in popular interest 
in politics, since modern questions are as a rule too remote 
from the lives of the people. When the interest of the elector 
declines, the capacity of the elected tends to follow suit. There 
is some. hope that the extension of local government may 





remedy the evil, and restore the old organic connection 
between the centre and the circumference, so that, in Mr. 


Low’s words, “able and ambitious men, t 
tration in their borough councils and ¢o 
ascend to the provincial, or the national, 
at length gain a place in the supreme 
Empire.” 
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HENRY GREVILLE’S DIARY# 

Henry GREVILLE had neither the talen ee 
of his brother. Though he lived Bam in the oe rortunity 
he was not so closely in touch with the statesmen of Ais. 
and his Diary can never possess the historical value wha “ig 
conspicuous in every page that Charles Greville wrote. Ne : 
theless, it deserved to be published, for, if it o uly = 
upon the surface of things, it is entertaining and P a 
humoured, and gives the views of what may be callek ¢ ; 
want of a better term, “aman of the world.” khiie al, 
Henry Greville had a sound knowledge of French affairs. 
he had been attached to the Embassy in Paris; and he has 
much that is interesting to say of the Second Empire. And 
then his tastes are wider as well as more trivial than his 
brother’s. He disdains neither the theatre nor the Police. 
court. He is, indeed, a Samuel Pepys of the nineteenth 
century, without the candour, the zest, and the curiosity 
which distinguish the great diarist; that is to say, he notes 
the same incidents which caught the eye of the Admiralty 
Clerk. But, unlike Samuel Pepys, he is sternly silent about 
himself ; and at the end of the book we know little more of 
him than we can deduce from his predilections, 

The present instalment of the Diary opens in January, 1857, 
when the Paris Conference was sitting, and ends in 1861 with 
the death of the Prince Consort. And between those dates 
there is nothing which does not tempt Henry Greville to gossip. 
Now he records the assassination of the Archbishop of Paris; 
now he gives an excellent account of aningenious theft of bullion 
carried out by Agar and Pierce on the South-Eastern Railway. 
A few pages later he has graver events to chronicle. _ “The news 
from India,” says he, “is very bad. Themutiny among the Sepoys 
is: widely spreading, and Delhi was in the hands of the insur. 
gents, who had proclaimed the deposed prince King, and all the 
Europeans had been massacred without regard to age or sex.” 
But he does not dwell too long upon an unpleasant topic, 
and next day we find him dining with Macaulay, Senior, 
Hayward, Quin, Mérnmée, and Lesseps. “All these beauz 
esprits,” he’ records, “talked a great deal.” Of Macaulay he 
has a better opinion than his brother. It is impossible, he 
thinks, to be more agreeable, and he quotes Macaulay’s 
,jadgments concerning books with evident approval. “Speak- 
ing of Dickens and Thackeray,” says Greville, “Macaulay 
considered them both men of undoubted genius, but regretted 
that Dickens wrote so much and did not lie fallow for a time, 
and cease eternally to use fresh combinations of the same 
material, which reminded him of a saying of Johnson's, 
‘ when the cow will give no more milk they try the bull’ He 
thinks Dickens will live with posterity by his Pickwick Papers 
and Thackeray by his Vanity Fair.” Not a very luminous 
criticism truly, but interesting on account of its source and 
date. 

:,But the value of such a book as this Diary depends upon 
the anecdotes which ‘it saves from oblivion, and many of 
these are amusing enough. Here are a few examples, which 
will show its character more clearly than columns of com- 
ment. “Met Clarendon at the Travellers yesterday,” writes 
Greville on November 27th, 1857. “He was very droll about 
the presents brought to the Queen by the Siamese Ambassa- 
dors. Her Majesty was very curious to know of what they 
consisted, and rather surprised on hearing that amongst them 
were a cigar case, a spittoon (an implement she had never 
heard of), and a pair of trousers.” The demeanour of the 
Siamese when the Queen received them was as droll as their 
gifts. ‘ Abercorn told me,” says Greville, “ he had never seen 
anythingsoludicrous. The Ambassadorsentered Her Majesty's 
presence on all fours, and delivered their harangue in that 
posture. The Queen was on the point of bursting into laughter. 
The presents, which were more tawdry than valuable, were dis- 
played in the room where the reception took place, and the 
Embassy were regaled with a great banquet in the Waterloo 
Gallery, and were delighted.” Astory which he tells of Pélissier 
has a spice of true wit, and is, moreover, a brilliant illustration 
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, r. The Marshal was going toa picnic, and 
ofthe ae a country town the people cried “ Vive 
as he F 1” “Madame de Hatzfeldt in joke said, ‘Ces gens 
a gilets polis; ils pourraient au moins dire, “ Vive 
ne sont o élissier.”” ‘Mais non, Madame,’ said the Marshal, 

al dirait Monsieur César ?’” Where will you find a 
ae’ imen of vanity than that ? 
finer sp2 moves fast, and outstrips in a few months the 
‘ ca contemporaries. But you will look far before you 
d such a comment as Fanny Kemble’s upon the Presidential 
find 6 on in America in 1860. “Iam happy to tell you,” she 
“that the presidential election is going on in favour of 
the Republican party. The man at the head of it (Lincoln) 
7 grasa enough, even for an American President, but the 
es h of the party is the triumph of political reform, order, 
_ vernment, and humanity.” But if Fanny Kemble 
Outed to understand the greatness of Lincoln, she early 
y mind about the South. ‘The Southerners are 
fond of calling themselves the Chivalry of the South,” thus 
she writes, “and verily they are as ignorant, insolent, bar- 
parous, and brutal as any iron-clad robbers of the middle ages. 
They are, in fact, a remnant of feudalism and barbarism, 
maintaining itself with infinite difficulty by the side of 
the talent and most powerful development of commercial 
civilisation. I believe fellowship ‘henceforth to be im- 
possible ; I hope to God it will prove so, for then the Slave 
States will hasten down into a state of social and political 
degradation, such that the whole population will abandon 
them; they will become a wilderness of fertile land, peopled 
qith black savages; the northern men will then reconquer 
them, and for ever abolish slavery on the continent! This is 
my theory.” And partisan though it be, it is a theory which 
the practice of events did not wholly belie. 
Greville was always a faithful lover and discerning critic of 
the theatre. For Ristori his admiration and friendship are 


made up he 


unbounded, and he instantly proclaimed Fechter’s perform- |: 


ance of Hamlet as “full of genius and beauty.” But his 
triumph of criticism concerns Mile. Patti, whom he praised 
enthusiastically on her first appearance. “On Tuesday,” he 
writes in May, 1861, ‘a. new singer in the Persiani style, 
Mle. Patti, quite. unknown and unheralded by preliminary 
puffing, made her début at Covent Garden, and took the town 
by surprise as an artist of the first class, and met with such 
an ovation as has not veen known since the début of Jenny 
Lind, She is very young and rather pretty, and has been 
singing as an infant prodigy in the United States. She is 
not more than eighteen.” Fortunate the singer whose worth 
is thus instantly recognised! Fortunate the critic who has 
the wit to see what the whole world was presently to discover! 
But, indeed, the book is full of wise judgments and curious 
gossip. The author, as we have said, does not go very deep, 
but he skates upon the surface of things with gaiety and 
intelligence. His book will never be quoted as a valuable 
authority by historians, but none will grudge the few hours 
agreeably spent upon its perusal. 





FOUR MILITARY BOOKS.* 
THERE is undoubted justice in the view of the Frenchman or 
the German that England is not a military nation. Lord Lans- 
downe is not the first of our Foreign Secretaries who has re- 
garded war as “ the most futile and ferocious of human follies.” 
And our genuine dislike of an appeal to arms, except in the 
very last resort, has indisputably reacted in the worst possible 
manner upon our military system. As Judge O’Connor 
Morris observes, our forces are always inefficient in time of 
peace. “This has been seen from the Peace of Utrecht to the 
South African War.” It is ever the same tale of improvised 
armies first learning the business of war only in the actual 
course of the campaign, and yet somehow converted at ex- 
travagant cost of men and money into capital fighting machines 
at the eleventh hour, only, however, to be “scrapped” as 
redundant immediately after the conclusion of peace. This 
is the discouraging reflection which lends a dramatic unity to 





. a) The Chronicles of an Old Campaigner, M. De Ea Colonie, 1692-1717. 
ted from the French by Walter C. Horsley. With Ilustrations. 
London: John M - [18s.. net.]—(2) Wellington’s Operations in the 
Peninsula, 1808-1814, y > Lewis Butler, late K.R.R. With Sketch 
Maps. 2vols. London: T. Fisher Unwin. ‘[32s. net.]——(3) Wellington and 


the Revival vw the Military . Power of England, By the.late William O'Connor: 
“ e 


Morris, roes of the Nations” Series. London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
een With Rundle’s Eighth Division in South Africa, By T. C, Wetton. 
ndon: H, J. Drane, [68.] 





the four books on our list, which cover the ages of our three 
greatest generals. Nevertheless, there is, curiously enough, 
among the reading public in England a steady demand for 
military books. It would seem that we most of us cherish 
a. platonic affection for the drum and the trumpet, how- 


ever disappointing the practical outcome of this affection’ 


may be. 

Mr. Horsley, who, by the way, as Lieutenant-Colonel com- 
manding the Artists’ Volunteers, does not himself confine 
his interest in problems of war to the four walls of his study,, 
is to be congratulated on having rescued from oblivion the 
memoirs of a French soldier of fortune who was present at 
every engagement of note, excepting Blenheim, from Landen 
to Malplaquet, and whose period of service therefore exactly 
coincided with the first rise of the British standing army 
to a high level of efficiency. M. De La Colonie, like many of 
his contemporaries in the Europe of the day, sold his sword 
to the highest bidder, and though his vigorous patriotism 
and his admiration for the Roi Soleil would undoubtedly 
have made him scorn to serve against France, he regards the 
military profession from the standpoint of a Dugald Dalgetty. 
Having served in the King’s armies up to the Peace of 
Ryswick, we find him at the outbreak of the War of the 
Spanish Succession in virtual command of a regiment of 
French guards in the service of the Elector of Bavaria. 
When the territory of that Prince was overrun by the 
allies after the Blenheim campaign, he followed Maxi- 


milian Emanuel to the Netherlands, and served with his 


French grenadiers at Ramillies, Oudenarde, and Malplaquet. 
On the conclusion of the Peace of Utrecht he joined the 
army of his old enemy, Prince Eugéne, and commanded the 
Bavarian contingent at the famous battle of Belgrade. The 
Treaty of Passarowitz found him Maréchal des Camps et 
Armées in the Bavarian Army,—“ with the position to hope 
for still higher honours had the war continued.” 

‘It is natural that with such a career M. De La Colonie should 
be little concerned with the causes or with the rights of any 
particular struggle: War with him isa profession, and its cessa- 
tion, if we except the temporary retreat to winter quarters, which 
provided him with the necessary relaxation, an undoubted 
calamity.’ His interests are all opposed to a decisive cam- 
paign, and he is, therefore, no critic of the failures or in- 
capacity of the generals on his own side. Nor is he patriotic 
enough to see the misery and exhaustion entailed upon France 
by the ruinous and prolonged struggle in the Netherlands, or 
to be stirred to indignation and sorrow at the reverses inflicted 
upon her arms, On the contrary, he sincerely deplores the 
Peace of Ryswick, and welcomes the renewal of war in 1702. 
Again, though he always speaks of “ Milord ” Marlborough, and 
more particularly of Prince Eugéne, with respect, he does not 
appear to catch the true significance of the contrast between 
Landen and, say, Blenheim, in the rise at last of a British 
army which could meet the troops of France on equal terms, 


,and of a British general who was more than a match for 
,the Marshals of Louis XIV. Landen, if we except his re- 


capture of Namur, was the most successful of all the battles 


‘of. William III. Yet Landen was a bloody defeat, and the 


strategy of Marlborough is as superior to that of his Royal 
predecessor in the Netherlands as Villeroy’s is mferior to 
Luxembonrg’s. , 

Nevertheless, at the battle of Schelemberg, which preceded — 
Blenheim by five weeks, M. De La Colonie is much impressed 
by the desperate courage of the British, and by their deter- 


;mination in successfully driving their third attack.home in 


the failing light, an impression which is perhaps enhanced 
by his‘own narrow escape in the rout which followed. At 
Malplaquet, where the Bavarians were ordered up to support 
the French Irish Brigade in their historic encounter with: 
Withers’s 18th Royal Irish in the wood of Taisniéres, he 
describes the combat in that wood as “murderous” (though 
he attributes the bravery of Lottum’s corps to their plentiful 
use of “Dutch courage”), and he deseribes Marlborough’s 
final charge up the terrible glade as being “ most violent,” — 
and led by the Scotch Guards of the Queen of England 

(Scots Greys), “most excellent troops.” He also criticises 
the conduct of some of the smartest of the French regiments, 
whom he accuses of having given ground for fear of spoiling 
théir fine clothes. At Ramillies he frankly admits that the 
French were outmancuvred, though he is able to comfort 
himself by relating how he saved the remnants of the Maison 
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du Roi after the great cavalry charge which overwhelmed the 
French right and decided the fortunes of the day. 

M. De La Colonie’s narrative is singularly free from the 
passion, and fury of war; and terrible as were many of the 
scenes in which he was an actor, he accepts them quite calmly 
as part of the ordinary routine of a soldier. He is very 
accurate in his descriptions of the various operations in which 
he took part; and though his private adventures are exciting, 
they do not fall under the suspicion that detracts from the 
historical value of military memoirs of the Marbot type. The 
history of a quarrel with his Colonel, one Boismorel, a favourite 
of the Duke of Orleans, which runs through the book, throws 
a striking sidelight upon the military life of the time; and 
not less eurious is his tale of a lawsuit in his native town. 
His adventures with the fair sex, the Marquise at Paris, the 
Countess of the Holy Roman Empire, the lady of Straubing, 
add a spice to his story, and support a reputation for gallantry, 
which, in common with most soldiers, M. De La Colonie is 
dearly anxious to establish. We should add that Mr. Horsley 
has provided his translation with an excellent series of 
portraits and plans from contemporary prints. , 

We can only very briefly notice the two books that deal 
with-the Wellington period. They do not profess to have 
unearthed any new. facts; indeed, Captain Butler’s two 
volumes on the Peninsular War suffer greatly from the 
writer's evident neglect of the most recent material. He does 
not, apparently, attempt more than an epitome of Napier, 
with the addition of certain points of military detail “which 
are either omitted or, at any rate, not prominently brought 
forward by him,” and of some careful sketches of the 
battles, orders of battle, and other similar information. 
Thus Captain Butler repeats without qualification all Napier's 
strictures on the conduct of the Spaniards, including the 
libel on Romana and on the surrender of Espinosa,—an 
attitude of mind which is almost inexplicable except on the 
euppesition that he has not read the works of Toreio and 
Arteche, to say nothing of Professor Oman’s recent volumes, 
which furnish us in the English language with the most con- 
vincing proofs of the injustice of these accusations. Captain 
Butler also insists on regarding Napoleon as a beneficent 
power; he only mentions the treachery at Bayonne to defend 
it, on the ground that the Emperor was “faced by a succes- 
sion of unforeseen circumstances, and that his patriotism 
{séc] compelled Napoleon to do all in his power to secure his 
country from invasion”! He also states that it cannot be 
denied that he offered the Spaniards a really good govern- 
ment, ; 

Captain Butler's general survey of the strategy of the 
‘Peninsular War is, however, a useful one, though he has been 
obliged to compress the tactical descriptions of the battles 


within very small limits, and his book should prove useful as- 


an introduction to the detailed study of the war. We are 
glad-to see that in his account of the Corunna campaign he 
gives full credit to Lord Paget for his admirable handling of 
the cavalry division, and assigns him a place second only to 
Cromwell, as one of the few cavalry generals that we have 
sever had. It was not, however, “seniority obtained through 
family interest” which made it impossible for Paget to serve 
under Wellington in the Peninsular War. While he is occa- 


sionally too severe in his treatment of those fine old warriors | 


Baird and Graham, Captain Butler attempts to excuse 
‘Burrard and Cradock, chiefly in protest, it would appear, 
against what he considers the injustice of the public outcry 
against the former,.and of Frere’s civilian interference with 
the latter. In his concluding chapter, while paying tribute 
to the army which the genius of Wellington had created, 
che feels called upon to defend the British officer of to-day. 
But he hardly improves his case by his tale of the distinguished 
cavalry officer who, when asked his opinion of the compara- 
tive merits of Paget and Cotton, declared he had never heard 
of either! 

The late Judge O'Connor Morris was an established 
authority on the Napoleonic Wars. The volume on Welling- 
ton as soldier and statesman which has just appeared in the 
“Heroes of the Nations” Series is the counterpart of his 
popular Napoleon in the same series. There is no absolutely 
satisfactory biography of Wellington, and a Life of compact 
size written by an author whose knowledge of his subject was 
profound, and who, as shown by his treatment of disputed 
questions of tactics or strategy, was thoroughly conversant 


with the arguments of the most recent wri 

or Waterloo, is sure to find many mc ‘a ; 
mainly with the military side of Wellington's as mE 
sketch of his political career is also interesting _ but th 
unbiassed. The story of his relations with Treland —s 
tician and statesman is particularly fresh. We ne * peli. 
ever, that the Judge magnanimously denies that on ben, 
drop of Celtic blood in the veins of the man to vada 
rightly gives the particularly Saxon name of 
Wesley joined the Army it had sunk, as the 
us, “to the lowest point of inferiority seen in its }; ” 
he was on the point of throwing up his seen and 
By 1815 it was the first for its size in Europe. The ioe 

: . . W 
estimate of the Iron Duke as a soldier seems to us to be d 
just. “‘ He was not, like Napoleon, a genius of the first . 

as a strategist he was hardly the equal i) _ 
Archduke Charles.” In the Peninsular campaicns be 
made many grave mistakes”; in Belgium he a “ be 
generalled almost from first to last.” It is on the i 
of battle that we see his best qualities, though ey , 
here he was hardly as great as Marlborough, and dig a 
achieve anything equal to Blenheim and Ramillies, But 
he was “a safe and prudent commander with a remarkable 
gift of turning to account a mistake made by an adversary o 
the field,” and, above all, with “a stern constancy” that sae 
knew dismay. In the after years of peace—“ though his 
military administration is hardly entitled to high praise— 
he saw from an early period how, as always happened, British 
statesmen, under the influence of a prolonged peace, wer 
allowing the army to be dangerously reduced in strength, and 
how the defences of the country were being neglected,” 
Finally, the Judge reminds us of Wellington's celebrated 
letter to Sir John Burgoyne in 1848, and of his firm belief in 
the Militia, which he lived to see increased in 1852. 

Mr. Wetton’s account of the sufferings of the Eighth 
Division, that commanded in the South African War by Sir 
Leslie Rundle, and the photographs which illustrate his book, 
will recall much to the memory of his comrades that is more 
pleasant in reminiscence than in actuality, while few who read 
his record of personal experiences, first as a hospital orderly, 
and then as a trooper of Imperial Yeomanry, will challengs 
his statement that the private soldier of to-day is quite 
surprisingly the gentleman, tender-hearted, uncomplaining, 
ever cheerful, and, withal, a lion in the field. In this respect 
Mr. Wetton’s estimate, even when every allowance is made 
for the vast improvement that has taken place of recent years 
in the character of the rank-and-file of the Army, is at once 
more humane and more just than the Duke of Wellington's, 
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NOVELS. 


VERANILDA.* 
Tae subject of thisnovel—the conflict of Roman and Goth in 
the sixth century—will come as something of a surprise to thosé 
who regarded Mr. Gissing as the relentless delineator of the 
submerged middle class of to-day or yesterday. Mr. Frederic 
Harrison's generously appreciative preface supplies the clue 
to this unexpected excursion into the realm of historical 
romance. Mr. Gissing’s long continuance in the paths of 
sombre realism was the inevitable result of his limited oppor- 
tunities. He exercised his imagination on the materia!s pro. 
vided by his own bitter experience. In other words, he wrote 
of that which he had known and seen. But he was, so we 
learn from Mr. Harrison, an excellent classical scholar, and 
his love of, and interest in, antiquity was. latterly stimulated 
by residence in Italy. Under more genial skies, removed from 
squalid modern surroundings, released to some extent from 
the drudgery of continual literary effort, he came nearer to 
happiness and contentment than at any period of his troubled 
life. The sunshine of Italy, the contemplation of the 
memorials of her mighty past, the recognition of his talent, 


-—these and other influences wrought a mellowing change on 


the man’s temper and outlook, which found expression in /his 
later work, and notably in the posthumous romance now 
before us, Whether it will be regarded as his most important, 
original, and enduring work, as Mr. Harrison confidently holds, 
we are not prepared to say. But that it reveals a new vein of 
his genius, that its theme is finely conceived and developed 








* Veranilda, By George Gissing. London: A. Constable and Co, (6s.] 
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eo ° ' . : fee 
: d wealth of circumstantial detail, that it 
with ” 1? oben a saner and more genial temper than is 
eli’ his earlier studies of contemporary life, we readily 
shown dial admit. Mr. Gissing has entered with true 
aad into Tie spirit of the age, and, while closely following 
: on historical authorities, has yet contrived to give us a 
“ which, viewed merely as a story, is of well-sustained and 
engrossing human interest. 
Mr. Harrison's romance of Theophano may be regarded, with 
: reserves, 28 al apologia for the Byzantine Empire, and a 
‘sdication of its greatness and magnificence. It is otherwise in 
ba 1da,in which the sympathies of the reader are in the main 
Se i the side of the enemies of or deserters from Rome. 
The period chosen for illustration is that between the first and 
second campaigns of Belisarius, when the degenerate Italian 
oppressed by the rapacity of Byzantine Governors, 
ib ein lamenting the rule of the Goths, and secretly 
Tales with Totila., The story proper concerns itself with 
MA fortunes of Veranilda, a Gothic Princess of Royal blood, 
jiving under Roman rule, and the protégée of the Roman 
yidow of a Gothic chieftain. . Basil, nephew and heir of a 
Roman Senator, falls in love with the fair barbarian, and 
would make her his wife; but his family and friends seek to 
gigsuade him on the score of her heresy, and finding him 
intractable, resort to intrigue to gain their ends. The deacon 
[eander, an ambitious cleric, who maintains relations both 
with Justinian and Totila, realising the importance of 
Veranilda as a pawn in the political game, has her kid- 
napped and kept in a monastery at Praeneste till the psycho- 
logical moment occurs for handing her over to Totila. Ht is 
characteristic of Mr. Gissing’s method that though Basil is 
constantly on the scene, the chief réle should be allotted to 
his friend Marcian, a spy in the confidence of both parties, 
whose personal affection for Basil is tainted by insane jealousy, 
aman half ascetic, half sensualist, but wholly a self-tormentor. 
The interest of the narrative works up in a steadily in- 
creasing crescendo to the point at which Marcian, entrusted 
with the dangerous mission of restoring Veranilda to her 
Royal kinsfolk, and torn in sunder by the conflicting claims of 
loyalty to his friend, ambition, and passion, pays forfeit with 
his life for a long course of treachery which he was in the act 
of redeeming when the hour of vengeance sounded. It is, in 
truth, a strong situation, so powerfully handled that the 
sequel partakes inevitably of the nature of an anticlimax. 
The story remains incomplete; yet, as Mr. Harrison justly 
observes, ‘the two or three missing chapters are not indis- 
pensable for us to judge the piece as a work of art. It is not 
at all a torso—a trunk without limbs or head. It is a finished 
piece of sculpture, from which some portions have been broken 
off and lost.” That is a true appreciation of a remarkable 
work, not the least of its merits being the skill with which 
the writer, while conveying the impression of a thorough and 
scholarly study of the history of the period, has suppressed 
all parade of his learning, transmuting the accumulated 
materials of painstaking research in the crucible of a recon- 
structive imagination. 


often 





The Truants. .By A. E. W. Mason. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 
6s.)—Mr. Mason’s new book confirms us in our opinion as to the 
real sphere for his talents. It is a story of a man who feels the 
romance of his marriage vanishing, and leaves his wife in order 
to preserve it. He fails, and afraid of her scorn should he return 
unsuccessful, he stays away, and goes through many wild adven- 
tures as a sailor in the North Sea and asa soldier in the Foreign 
legion in Algeria. Meanwhile his wife begins to forget him, and 
almost yields to the intrigues of an adventurer, when the truant 
husband returns, successful at last, to find that he is not too late 
and that his wild experiment has succeeded beyond its deserts. 
That is the central story ; but as is Mr. Mason’s habit, there is a 
side-plot, an additional love-story which acts as a foil to the 
main narrative. The author has become identified with the novel 
of adventure, but his real strength seems to us to lie in the 
quiet, patient elaboration of everyday character, the true novel 
of manners. The. adventures make an effective background, and 
the windows of domestic life are always open towards a wider 
world. The psychology, perhaps, tends to be rather intricate 
than profound, and some of the complications of the plot seem 

artificial, but as a whole the craftsmanship is strong and careful. 
Mr. Mason has much of the quality of the late Mr. Seton Merri- 
man. His philosophy of life is similar; there are the same 








mannerisms of phrase and thought, and the same spacious back- 
ground of travel. Pamela Mardale, Warrisden, and especially 
the adventurer, Lionel Callon, might have appeared in any one 
of Mr. Merriman’s books. It is a pleasure to find an author with 
so keen an eye to the romantic accessories of life, so robust a 
philosophy, and the power of drawing character so shrewdly and 
sanely. Mr. Mason’s one danger is of confining himself to a 
limited number of types, for a groove, however excellent, is always 
to be regretted. In many ways the present volume is an advance 
on “The Four Feathers,” but the characters’in both have tos 
strong a family likeness. 


The Celestial Surgeon. By F. F. Montrésor.. (Edward Arnold. 
6s.)—Miss Montrésor gives us a good deal of very pleasant 
writing in the new novel which she calls, after Stevenson’s poem, 
The Celestial Surgeon. Her character-drawing is like life, in 
that she paints very few of her characters either quite white or 
quite black; they are mostly a neutral shade of grey, and 
neither entirely good nor entirely bad. Even the person who 
has to pose as the villain of the piece, Dr. Wallace MaclIlvert, 
has, though he is an unscrupulous adventurer, many rédeeming 
points, and his conduct to the wife whom he has married for her 
money is a great deal better than any one would expect. The 
elderly hero—who, to amplify his own favourite pun on his name, 
is “a very true and perfect Knight ”—is an attractive figure; and 
though it is a little difficult to believe that the heroine, Jeronime 
would have been happy as the wife of so old a man, the reader is 
able to make the excuse that her marriage only lasted a very 
short time. “The Yellow House,” which plays so large a part in 
the story, is an attractive picture; and.as a whole the novel may 
be pronounced full of a good deal of colour; though that same 
colour is in rather subdued shades. 


The Affair at the Inn. By Kate Douglas Wiggin, Mary Vindlater, 
Jane Findlater, and Allan M‘Aulay. (Gay and Bird. 3s. 6d.)— 
The reader on studying the above imposing list of authors may 
perhaps conclude that The Affair at the Inn is a very large and 
important work. Great, therefore, will be his surprise at the slim 
volume which is offered to his notice, and, it must be added, at the 
equal thinness of its contents. The plan of the story (which is 
quite an innocent little specimen of the sort of literature common 
in “summer numbers ”) is that each of the four authors should 
be responsible for one character, and that the tale should be 
written in the form of a diary, so that the same events may be 
seen from different points of view. As no events more exciting: 
than a picnic, and in the end a proposal, take place, the point of 
view becomes more important than the events; and even in this 
the authors hardly do themselves justice. Virginia Pomeroy, for 
instance, is not half so original a person as our dear friend 
“ Penelope,” though drawn by the same hand. To excuse its 
existence this sort of literary tour de force should be brilliant 
both in theme and execution ; and, unfortunately, “ pleasant and 
graceful” are the most laudatory adjectives which can be applied 
to The Affair at the Inn. 


The Bridge of Life. By Dorothea Gerard. (Methuen and Cc. 
6s.)—Miss Gerard’s new novel depends for its credibility on one 
of those convenient poisons, fortunately more common in fiction 
than in life, which leave no possible trace in the bodies of their 
victims. Once grant the possibility of Dr. Lamont’s “ bridge of 
life,” and the idea of the story is ingenious enough. This idea 
is the taking of life for humanitarian reasons by a doctor who 
has let the hope of the prevention of hereditary disease over- 
power his sense of the binding nature of the law, Thou shalt not 
kill. The gradual decrease of Dr. Lamont’s scruples is well 
brought out, and we s:e him, from using his power to ease tho 
sufferings of a woman dying from cancer, advance to putting 
out of the way any patient about the soundness of whose family 
history he is not satisfied; for the peculiarity of the Eastern 
poison he employs is that the poisoner can regulate the period at 
which the drug is to act, and kill his victims two or three months 
after its administration. It is difficult to take a story of this kind 
quite seriously, but it may at any rate act as a danger-signal to 
those excellent persons who are fond of saying that doctors 
should be allowed what they term “a discretion” in cases of 
absolutely hopeless illness. 


The Canon in Residence. By V. L. Whitechurch. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s.)—The first five chapters of this novel are most in- 
geniously entertaining, but when the story becomes serious, and 
the scene is shifted te the Cathedral town of Frattenbury, the 
author is not quite so successful in dealing with his materials. 
The gentleman fishmonger is not very convincing, and most of 
the other subordinate characters are rather commonplace carica- 
tures. The book is distinctly a novel with a purpose,—that 
purpose being to prove how greatly the clergy’s usefulness would 
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be increased if they could be made to understand the standpoint | “Judah!” Why, the men of Beth-shemesh who got j me 
of the layman. The method in which this knowledge is forced | trouble by looking into the Ark, were of the tribe + nto Such He 
upon the Reverend John Smith is described at length in the Of Judah, as 
beginning of the story, and is too amusing to be spoilt by quota- The History of Bread. By John Ashton. (RTs thi 
tion. If the book could have been maintained at this level it | —Mr. Ashton wonders, and not without siiaian ‘aus 18. 64, net wy 
would have been a great success; as it is, the curate’s celebrated | of so important a thing as bread has never been nals the history pi 
egg must once more be called upon to furnish the phrase which | theless, when the subject comes to be actually exa; ten. Never. nm 
most accurately describes it. that the collateral topics, of material—i:e., the differen rh we we 
A Book of Ghosts. By 8S. Baring-Gould. (Methuen and Co. || grain used; of processes—i.e., mills, &c.; of buying ee de 
6s.)—Many of the ghosts evoked by Mr. Baring-Gould are “easy, | of price, of sources and supply, of legislation, and 50 forth fo 
familiar, and therefore disgusting,” and none of them are either | been treated frequently and fully. Much of Mr. Ashton’s sie en 
very alarming or very dignified spirits. Mr. Baring-Gould | occupied, and properly occupied, with these topics. He is ¢ a w 
apparently takes an exceedingly low view of the human soul, and | to the credit of having grouped them, and that in an inten tld 20 
he shows it as concerned after death with the most trivial affairs, | way, round the central subject. All the chapters contain hi 
and as a slave to its place of burial. Most people, like Malvolio, | that is worth reading. Mr. Ashton, it must be unde at fo 
“think nobly of the soul,” and will “no way approve his opinion,” | begins with the crushed grain of prehistoric man, and comes dow, bf 
although they will find some amusement in the stories. As a | to the Viennese bread of to-day ; but perhaps the chapters w 4 fa 
whole they are not alarming, and may be read even late at night | come nearest home to us are those which deal with the historica} # 
without any unpleasant consequences. side of the subject. It is impossible to realise what our diiaiiin 4A 
' -_ — after a bad season, after such asummer, for instance m : 

that of 1903. “In 1289,” according to Holinshed, “ ; é 
SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, | continuallmine.. thet winoowaebebeaeen i! 
—-—— three pence a bushel, the market so rose by little and little ‘han Ny 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been | it was sold for two shillings a bushel.” “'Three pence a bushel” o 
reserved for review in other forms.) if we multiply by sixteen to bring it to the present tic : 
money, works out at 32s. the : * 
The Life and Work of E. J. Peck among the Eskimos. By the} 14 ibe is above the tits gh 5m nto pies ome 8 
Rev. Arthur Lewis. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—Edmund | .jijjinos a bushel” means more than 3s. for the mio vk hi r 
James Peck began life as a boy in the Royal Navy. After some x q mn loat. 1 


When we get to five and “ten shillings a bushel” the figures 
transcend belief. Of course, even in times of plenty, only the 
upper class used. wheaten bread. 


ten years’ work, he purchased his discharge, and took up service 
as a Scripture Reader. Mission work appealed to him, and he 
was admitted to the Church Missionary Society’s preparatory 
Institute. When a call was made for mission work among the 
Eskimos, Peck was seen to be the right man for the place. He' 
reached Moose Factory in September, 1876, and went on thence 
to Little Whale River, the northernmost station of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, which was judged to be a convenient base for his 
operations. His voyage gave him a:good foretaste of the hard- 
ships which he would have to undergo. He has been at work, 
with some short infervals of rest, ever since; in 1878 he was 
ordained by the Bishop of Moosomin. Details of his labours are 
supplied by Mr. Lewis, but we cannot do more than give a very 
general outline. One significant fact is that Mr. Peck has not 
remained at one station, making it the centre of his activities. 
He has gone about from place to place, following, so to speak, 
the long and frequent wanderings of the Eskimos. The pressure 
of want—and times seem to be growing steadily harder with this 
much-enduring race—continually forces the Eskimos to change 
their abode. If the missionary is not to lose hold of them, he 
must follow. This means really living in Eskimo fashion. We 
need not say more; nothing could more conclusively prove that 
such preachers may well be ranked among the faithful, who 
“wander about in sheepskins and goatskins ”—read “ sealskins ” 
—* being destitute, afflicted, tormented.” A more striking picture 
of hard work done with care, conscientiousness, and in circum- 
stances of almost unbearable severity there could scarcely be. 


Uganda’s Katikiro in England. By his Secretary, Ham Mukasa, 
Translated and Edited by the Rev. Ernest Millar. (Hutchinson 
and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—Apolo Kagwa, Katikiro—i.ec, Prime 
Minister—of Uganda, a full-blood negro, was first a page 
and afterwards chief storekeeper to King Mwanga. Then ho 
became General of the Christian forces in the struggle with tho 
Mahommedans. He has always been a pronounced Anglophil, 
He came over to England in time to be present at the coronation 
of King Edward, and he has gone back, according to Sir H, 
Johnston’s very appreciative notice of him, with many useful 
notions and “wholly unspoilt.” In this book his secretary tells 
us what his master and he thought about England and the 
English, and incidentally about various other matters. The two 
were vastly impressed by what they saw, and returned full of 
admiration for the wealth, the power, the cleverness of Britain 
and British people. This is good; but it is better to see that 
they believe profoundly in the national desire to do right by their 
subjects. They express a very unfavourable opinion of German 
manners. “The Germans are very savage,” says Ham Mukasa, 
It is only fair, however, to add that Sir H. Johnston’s experience 
is not the same. He has had to recommend German steamers in 
preference to English on account of their better treatment of 
negro passengers. 


— = = a 


Introspective Essays. By Grace A. Murray. (Elliot Stock. 
Bonnie Scotland. Painted by Sutton Palmer. Described by | 3s. 6d.)—We wish to speak with all respect of these essays, but 
A. R. Hope Moncrieff. (A. and C. Black. 20s. net.)—This is a | we must own to finding them somewhat trite. Miss Murray takes 
charming book, good to look at, good to read. We are glad to | some vast subject—“Truth,” for instance, is the theme of her 
see that it is to be followed up by a second volume, which is to | fifth essay—and disposes of it in something less than six loosely 
be devoted to the“ Highlands and Islands.” It is to be noticed, | printed pages. An essayist to the manner born takes one aspect 
however, that much of the volume before us is given to the | of a great subject, a single facet, so to speak, of a diamond, and 
Highlands. Out of seventy-five illustrations, no less than thirty | approaches it, to change the metaphor, with a side rather than a 
belong to Perthshire, and Argyllshire takes cleven more, making | frontal attack. This particular essay is, perhaps, an exception, in 
more than a half, not to mention the ten which are appropriated | that it is distinctly heterodox. “What is truth to us is not 
to the counties of Inverness and Ross. Several of the Lowland | necessarily truth to our neighbour.” Does Miss Murray hold, 
counties are not represented at all. With the general result, | then, with Horne Tooke that “truth” is what a man “troweth” ? 
however, we have no disposition to grumble. There are certainly | That seems a very dangerous doctrine. For the most part, how- 
none among the pictures of loch and mountain which we should | ever, the reader will not be led into error by these Introspective 
wish away. It-is not easy to choose where there is so much that } Essays. Corner Stones. By Katharine Burrill. (J. M. Dent and 
is beautiful, but “The Silver Strand,” “Loch Katrine, “The River | Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—This is a really delightful book. Miss Burrill 
Teith, with Lochs Achray and Vennachar,” and “Beneath the Slopes | has caught ‘the true manner of the essayist. She is wise, 
of Ben Ledi” are particularly good. In another style are the pic- | she is humorous, she has a light and graceful touch; puts just 
turings of the Bass Rock, Linlithgow Palace, and the Castle of St. | the right proportion of egotism into what she says. She makes 
Andrews. Mr. Hope Moncrieff’s “Description” is worthy of the | us feel, as few writers are able to do, that a well-read, exper!- 
illustrations. He is just a little combative now and then, when | enced, kindly friend is talking to us. And she is a very good 
he thinks that “Southrons” are presuming to criticise Scottish | critic on occasion. She quotes, for instance, from Dorothy 
things and ways. He is particularly indignant at the charge of | Osborne’s “Letters” :—“ When do you think of coming back 
lack of humour. In one sense he is right in claiming the gift for | again? I-am asking that before. you are at your journey . 
his.countrymen. Dean Ramsay’s book: is proof enough. Mr. | end. You will not take it. ill that I desire it should be new 
Hope Moncrieff kindly warns the Saxon against attempting to | And she goes on to say: “There is more deep feeling in that T 
reproduce the Scottish accent. They “ merit their fate,” he.says, | desire it.should be soon’ than in. pages and pages ” of romantic 
«whe ventured to.touch the ark, not being of the tribe of Judah.” | endearments. - How modest it is, but- how full of the writers 
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noticeable among the essays are “ Hygeia and 


iall 
heart! soar" Teny Wren and Fine Feathers,”—it will be seen 
Hebe urrill is addressing her own sex. She has, too, some- 


that mn? sensible and instructive to say about books.—— 
pS E.G. 0. (John Lane, 3s. 6d:), is wholly about books. The 
is a kindly, sensible critic, with whose utterances, always 
sie d reasonable in tone, we commonly agree. Sometimes, 
eon he does not use exactly the right word for what he is 
= aling with. If by “Christmas Books,” for instance, he means 
pe sentimentalities about Christmas, his censure is right 
orl but the term is applied to a large class of literature 
hich has much merit. Many of these books are: really good 
ovels or POMARCES, without any objectionable element: ‘Some of 
his obiter dicta seem to us very sensible. He has the courage, 
for instance, to say that Dickens suffered from his illustrators, 
Hablot K. Browne and Cruikshank. Surely he is right. Itisa 
fault of Dickens that he is not-quite in touch with real life; 
these two artists did all they could to exaggerate the defect.—— 
4A Rosary. By John Davidson. (Grant Richards. 5s. net.)— 
Mr. Davidson does not explain what he means by calling his 
pook a “Rosary.” We should say that it was the result of 
emptying his library-table drawers, helped out by taking some- 
thing from the waste-paper basket. There are good things i in the 
collection, and there are things that are not good.. Mr. Davidson 
is at his best, it seems to us, when he is purely literary, and this 
seldom happens. “Mr. Meredith and Nature” is a piece of 
subtle criticism, and we should be inclined to rank it first of the 
eighty meditations, dialogues, satirical fragments; and we know 


not what else that are here strung together. 


Who’s Who, 1905. (A. and C. Black. 7s. 6d. net.)—The volume 
ill grows in size, as it is bound to do. The pages now number 
seventeen hundred and ninety-six, ud must include about ten 
times as many names as on its first appearance. It is true that 
all are not British—we see, for instance, the Sultan of Zanzibar 
_but the list is a very long one, and its general accuracy and 
completeness do great credit to those who conduct and revise it- 
—With this may be mentioned The Englishwoman’s Year-Book, 
Edited by Emily Janes (same publishers, 2s..6d. net). This 
volume contains the usual information about occupations open 
to women, whether professional, technical, mechanical, or other ; 
about Women’s Colleges, Societies for giving aid, Friendly 
Societies for servants and ofhers, and many other matters which 
we cannot enumerate. This is the seventh of the new issue. 


We may mention together three little volumes belonging to an 
excellent series with the title of “The Freedom of Faith” (James 
Clarke and Co., 1s. 6d. per vol.) These are Prayer, by William 
Watson, M.A.; A Reasonable View of Life, by J. M. Blake, M.A.; and 
Inspiration in Common Life, by W. L. Watkinson. All are good ; 
but the first, if not better than the others, deals with a subject 
on which we want perpetual encouragement. Logic is against 
prayer ; feeling is for it; a writer who puts the case in such a 
way as appeals both to heart and mind does excellent service. 
The folly of Tyndall’s famous test is ably exposed. To some 
minds it stands self-condemned; there are others to whom the 
considerations which Mr. Watson urges may be useful. Two 
wards, it will be remembered, were to be taken. Prayer was to 
be used for the inmates of one, and not to be used for the other. 
“The patients would have to be told of the experiment and the 
reason.” Imagine saying to them, “ As long as you are here, you 
must remain absolutely neutral.” 


Bible Flowers. By Rosemary A. Cotes. (Methuen and Co. 
2s. 6d. net.)—Miss Cotes tells us a pretty little story of how in 
her childhood she set up a garden of “ Bible flowers,” to which, 
at a brother’s suggestion, she added a plot of “ Bible weeds.” 
Then a critic passed by, and told her that the flowers were not 
what she thought. The rose was not a rose; the lily was prob- 
ably anarcissus. The garden to which she now introduces us has 
no boundaries, is subject to no blights or pests; in short, it is a 
garden which is of the mind and the imagination. Nevertheless, 
she gives us a plan: a forest in the background, a wheat-field, 
myrtles and camphire bushes, almonds and spices, and a flower- 
garden. She goes on to tell us about Scripture trees and plants, 
“from the Cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop on the wall” ; she gives 
facts and fancies, and now and then something like a parable. It 
isa pretty and readable little book. 


Messrs. D. C."Heath and Co. have commenced a “ Belles-Lettres 
Series,” under the general editorship of Dr. Edward Miles Brown. 
The First Section includes English literature down to 1100.A.D., 
and the volume now before us is Judith, Edited by Professor 
Albert S. Cook (1s. 6d. uct). Judith is found slong with 





“Beowulf” and other pieces in “Vitellius, Ch, XV.” of the 
Cotton Collection. Professor Cook’s edition of the poem is 
already well known in the United States, and we are glad to see 
it reproduced herein this very convenient and accessible shape. 
The story is an adaptation of the Hebrew legend of Judith and 
Holofernes, and is told by thé poet with much vigour. ’ Professor 
‘Cook has modified his views as to the date and occasion, holding 
now that the poet had in his mind, not Judith of France, but 
‘Ethelfreda (daughter of: King Alfred), “a much mote’ suitable 
and worthy heroine” than the French Princess 
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Andrews (L.), Benny | Control, 8vo... ..(Griffin) net 12/6 
‘Ascham (R.), English Works, er Sede oc: (Camb. Univ. Press) net 4/6 
Bain (W.), Text-Book of Medical Practice, roy Sebi sc: --(Longmans) net = 
Belasyse (E.), The Pilgrims: a Novel, er 8vo...... 6/0 
Berg (F. ), Swedish Fairy Tales, 4to.. 
Bernard (H.), In Pursuit of Dulcinea, cr ‘8v0 
Bernard (H.), and others, The Shadow of the 
Bilse (Lieut.), Dear Fatherland, cr 8vo ........ 
Binstead (H. E.), The Furniture Styles, 8vo 
Black and White War Album, folio ................ 
Bone (W. A.), Pippa’s Holiday, and other Sto: 
Brazil (A.), A Terrible Tomboy, cr 8vo ., aig on y 
Brooks (H.), Daughters of Desperation, cr8vo ......... CW. “Blackwood) net 3/6 
Browne (G. W.), Japan: the Place and the People, roy 8vo ...(S. Low) net 16/0 
Carter (H. B.), The Swimming and Twisting of Long Vegetable Fibres, _ 
..(Griffin) net 16/0 
*(Simpkin net 3/6 
..(C. W. Daniel) 5/0 
-+.--.(Bell) net 5/0 


















8vo ... 
hamacan and ‘Conduct, by ‘Author of “ ‘Being and. Doing” 
Clarke (A.), Starved into Surrender, er 8vo... Ff 
Coquelle (P.), Napoleon and England, 1803- 1813, “cr 8v0.. 
Coutts (F.), Musa Verticordia, cr 8vo............ _ 
Cruttwell (M.), ), Verrocchio, er 8V0 ........c0c.c086 ~ ‘(Duckworth) net 7 
Cullimore (H. (3 The Garden of Francesca, 4to .. .(E, Mathews) net 3/ 
Declaration of Clergy on Ritual, January 12 and 13, 1904, 12mo (8.P.C.K.) 3 
De Lisle (F.), Burne-Jones, 16mo « (Methuen) net 2/ 
De Montaleccbert (Count), Life of Saint Elizabeth of Hungary, 8v0 

Longmans) net 10/ 
Dening (W.), A New Life of Toyotomi Hideyoshi, cr 8vo ...... (K. Paul) net 7/6 
Diary of a Church-Goer (The), er 8vo .... a! vo Upemntinn) net 3/6 
Dorsey (G. A.), Traditions of the Skidi Pawnee, 8vo... ..(Nutt) net 25/0 
Drysdale (A. H.), A Moderator’s Year : Sermons and “Addresses, er8vo 

(8 tockwell) net 3/0 
Duckworth (W. L. H.), Morphology and Anthropology, 8vo 

Camb, Univ. Press) net 15/0 

Duckworth (W. H.), Studies from the Aster Laboratory, 

Anatomy SSeook ‘Cambridge, er 8vo.. «ssseeee-(Camb, Univ. Press) net 10/0 
Ecclesiae Occidentalis Monumenta Ivris ‘Antiquissima, Fase I., Part IL., 

GRE. Z, .asvitttvcedin< AditaoUineinnctds edalinecminmhoehieaeveghodl (Oxf. age Univ. Press) 21/0 
Empirical Essays, by the Author of ‘‘ Unthinkable ”. set . Morton) net 5/0 
Farmer (Austin), Place Name Correspondences, 8vo... »««(Natt) net 2/6 
Fenn (F.), Old English Furniture, 8vo .. 1 (Newnes) net 7/6 
Fiske (G. B.), Poultry Feeding and Fattening, cr 8v0... seseeseeee(Ke Paul) 2/6 
Fitzgerald (P.), The Garrick Club, 4t0 ..........cccseceeees .. (. “Stock) net 21/0 
Freeman (E. A.), Western Europe in the 8th Century.and ‘Onward, 8vo0 

(Macmillan) net 10/0 
Garnett (R.), William Shakespeare, Pedagogue and Poacher: a Drama, 

CR sence tue civcetonssttedesoncbonctesbetsctiosectcatsequdwencataccncteanatastt ted (Lane) net 3/6 
Gave (R. K.), The Platonic pos ee of a and its Connection 

with the Theor 'y of Ideas, cr 8vo... ..(Camb. Univ. Preet} net = 





. (ane) net 3/6 












Giacomo (L.), Poems, cr Se W. Blackwood) net 

Gower (Lord R. 8.). George Romney, 4t0...............ceeeeeees ame x * net eyo 
Gray (C.), A Fit of Happiness, and other Essays, cr 8vo .......... (E. Stock) 5/0 
Henson (H. H.), Notes on Popular Rationalism, cr 8vo.. . (Isbister) 3/6 





Hudson (R.), Memorials of a Warwickshire Parish, 8vO0... Giiethuen) net seg 
Hume (F.), The Mandarin’s Fan, cr 8vo . (Digby & Long) 6/0 
James (M.'B.), Descriptive Catalogue of the Western MSS. in the Library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, Vol. IV. ,imp 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 5/0 
Jeans (J. H.), The Dynamical Theory of Gases ...(Camb, Univ. Press) net 15/0 
Knowles (P.), Dutch Pottery and Porcelain, 8V0 ....:......c+000 (Newnes) net 7/6 
Lawson (Sir W.) and Gould (F. C.), Cartoons in Rhyme and Line, 4to 
Unwin) net 4/6 
Londonderry (Marchioness), Robert Stewart, Viscount Castlereagh, 8vo 
(A. L. Humphreys) net 3/6 
Love Letters of a Lady of Quality (The), cr 8vo..................(E. Stock) net 5/0 
McCaul (E.), Under the Care of the Japanese War Office, cr 8vo (Cassell) 6/0 
Macquoid (C. E. K.), Strategy Illustrated by British ———— roy 8vo 
(Cassell) net 10/6 
Maine (A.), Lieensed Victuallers’ Guide to ea: and Stocktaking,; 
..(Hayman) net 2/6 
(W.Scott) % 


Mansfield (G). Torn Lace, er 8vo.. v0 oe 
Marshall (B.), The Queen’s Knight 
Mitchell (W.), An Essay on the Early itistory 

















CF BVO .ibcies- Camb. Univ. Press) net.. 4/0 
Neville (E. H.), Song of Florence, | er 8vo Paul) net. 4/6 
Newland (H. O.), A Short History of Citizens E. Stock) net 2/6 
Nisbet (H.); Wasted Fires: a Novel, Cr 8V0.........s:.ssssreseseenssoos 0 


Palmer (E. R.), The Book of Genesis, er 8vo ..... 
Pedrick (G.), Borough Seals of the Gothic Period, 4t0. ............ 
Peters (C.), England and the English, er 8vo ......... 0 one & Blackett 
Pierson (C. D.), Tales of a Poultry Farm, er 8vo.. séavnaitd 

Pinero (A. W.), Letty: an Original Drama, 12mi0 ....s...- 
Poynting (J. H.), A Text Book of Physics, 8v0 .. dns 
Rannie (D. W.), A Student’s History of Scotland, cr ‘8v0" ane ” (M men) 3/6 
Raymond (E. B.), Alternating Current Engineering, cr 8vo.. "K. Paul) net 12/0 
Raymont (T.), Principles of Education, cr 8vo.. ..(Longmans) 4/6 
Redfern (W. B.), Royal and Historic Gloves and Shoes, “dHto (Methuen) net 42/0 
Rollo (P. J.), Missionary Sermons and Lectures, cr 8vo...... (Stockwell) net 2/6 
Russell (A.), A Treatise on the Theory of Alternating Currenta, VoL.L, 





cr 8vo.. .-(Camb. Univ. s) net 187 
Ryan (L. ‘A. ye ‘The Blue ‘Waistcoat, ‘and other Stories, cr 8¥0 ......:.. Drane) 3/6 
Salome (M.), The Feasts of Mother Church, cr 8vo. ......... (Burns & Oates) 3/ 


Schelling (F. E.), The Queen’s hevercmetr and other Elizabethan Sketches, 
seeseeeeee(T. W. Laurie) net 10/0 

nanpebiiapis ..(Lane) net 3/0 
Sherington (R. O.), The Story "of Hornsey, 12mo ...... e E. Robinson) net 2/6 
Sidgwick (S. N.), A Daughter of the Druids, cr 8v0 .. ...c..000s...(Stockwell) 2/6 
Simonson (G. A.), Francesco Guardi, 1712-1793, foliO....0s0se0 (Methuen) net 42/0 
Simpson (G.), The Naval Constructor, 12mo .. cosaescereee(Kxe Paul) net 16/0 
Skeel (C. A. J.), The Council in the Marches, 8v0... 6 
Studio Whistler Portfolio (The), folio ............ 
Smith (C. F.), Wiugs of the Morning, er 8ve.. (Ei 
Stockley (T. I.), Heart Messages, cr 8V0 .........sssessssesse seers (Stockwell) net 2/6 
Synge (M. B. ), Os of the World for the Children of fe British Empire, 

2 vols. er W..Blackwood) net 7/0 
Taylor (BR. W, ), Practical Treatise on — Urinary and Venereal 

Diseases and Syphilis, 8vo............. ‘ . . Kimpton) net 280 
Things Everyone Wants to Ki now, cer 8vo . earson) 2/6 
Thompson (Canon), The History and Antiquities of the Collegiate Church 

of St; Saviour, Southwark, | Ee .(E. Stock) net 5/0; 
Thomson (S. J.), The Transvaal Bur sher Camps, ‘South Africa ...... (Rees) 2/6 





8vo 
Shand (A. I. ). ‘The Gun Room, “j2mo.. 
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Tomlinson (E. & A.), ASummerful of Children, 4to ..(Dent) net 10/6 - 
Trevor ia A Price of the gg lag cr 8v0 ..... - sei (Unblater) oo Published October rst, 
rs, A.), Sunny Sicily, 8vo.. utchinson) ne / 
Tytler (8 , Favours from France: a Nov ‘el, cr 8y (Digby & Long) 6/0 
by ( . M.), Dr. Donaldson, and other pavcntteve im Lana = H & M P T @) N Ss > 
ay (A. 8. }. David the IOI, CRB VO vs ince see qnsecestesoosonvoncccess (Macmi / 
Weathers (J.), Beautiful Garden Flowers, er 8vo ..(Simpkin) 6/0 New Catal u 
Webster (A. G.), Dynamics of Particles and of # Rigid, “Elastic, and Fluid e & ogue of Carpets, 


Bodies, 8vo he 
Wenlock. (A), As Down of Thistle, ‘er 8v0_... aan 
White (T. H.), Petro] Motors and Motor Cars, cr 80 ...... 
Whitehead (J. , Love's Tribute, 12mo.. 
bene p oe (E. T.), A Treatise on the ‘Analytical’ ‘Dynamics of Particles 

~~ Bodies, roy 8V0 ..........sseeeceeeeee .(Camb. Univ. Press) net 12/ 
Winer ( 


U 


‘.. (Longmans 





M.), Studies in Biblical Law, 8V0........0.sssesesesseesesees (Nutt 


Wilmot (Hon. A.), Life and Times of Sir Richard Southey, 8vo (Low) net 15/0 


.(Nutt) net 14/0 
Ta. Rivers) net 3/6 
net 4/6 
..(Foulis) net 3/6 


net 3/6 


Illustrated in Colours. 


This Book demonstrates the fact that it is not Possible 
elsewhere values in Carpets equivalent to those now ob 
HAMPTONS’. 


To any reader of the ‘‘Spectator” who desires to secu: 


to secure. 


6 tainable at 


Worldling’s Wit (The), 16mo “(Greening) net 2/6 Pe best. 
rid’s Commercial Products (he), “with “Equivalents in French, values obtainable in Carpets HAMPTON and SONS will be Pleased 
cermin, — —_o 8VO ...... ‘ee wk Pitman) 2/6 | to send, post-free, a copy of this Catalogue, E 304, together with . 
yndham (H.), The King’s Scarlet, ‘cr 8v0 | dep venesdgeseodeneoscne “Ss rown) 6/0 
Young (P.), In the Light of His Coming, er 8vo ............. iSiefington) net 5/0 | Competitive Estimate and Samples of Carpets for comparison, 








BEAUTIFUL & 
INEXPENSIVE. 


10,000 


YULE-TIDE GIFTS. 


Profusely Illustrated Catalogue, post-free. 


LIBERTY & CO. 
Regent &St., London 


Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Sq., s,w, 
ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
(Small Poa, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, Append 





icitis, &e,)s 





O SLE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 60, 
Established 1849. Claims Paid, £4,600,000, 





A WONDERFUL DIVIDEND.—The Result of an Investment with 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Assets, £81,981,491. RICHARD A. McCURDY, 





erry * Income, £15,901,431. 
Policy No. 637,660. Amount £10,000. Issued July 13th, 1894, 
Whole Life. 10 Payments. 10-year Distribution. 
oe £10,000 0 O- Tris REVERSIONARY 
Reversionary Bonus... 4,082 15 0 Bonus Excreps 
—— Four per CENT. 
Fully Paid-up Policy £14,082 15 0 PER ANNUM. 


The Cash gee be of the above Policy is at the present time 
£11,043 2s., or £1,043 2s. more than the Face Value of the Policy, 
aithough the eleones has only been in force ten years. 

This is but one example of the liberality of the Policies issued by the 
MUTUAL LIFE, and is by no means an isolated one, Other recent settle- 
ments show quite as good results. 

Decttedare of Policies to meet every requirement on application to the Head 

Office for the United Kingdom: 
D.C.HALDEMAN, General Manager. 16, 17, 18, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Paid to Living Policy-holders, over £70,000,000. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 





ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


The Corporation is prepared to undertake the duties of 
TRUSTEE and/or EXECUTOR. 


A.D. 1720. 





Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 





ACCIDENT & SICKNESS. 


GENERAL FIRE. 
WORKMEN’ NSATION, 
ACCIDENT WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 


MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 


9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
General Manager—F. Norie-MI.ter, J.P. 


Assce. Corpn., Ld. 





FIRE & ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE, 








SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most 
perfect Food and Stimulant, and any addition 
of either Albumen or Chemicals would only 
lessen its value—Vide Works by Drs. TREvVEs, 
HurcHInson, and other Eminent Experts. 





WHEN IN DOUBT——— 


vsE VINOLIA SOAP 


for your Complexion, 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary, 


BY SPECIAL DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT | ui Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & (0,5 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
TO THE KING. | NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application. 
E. DENT and CO, Ltd, 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben; 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E.C, 








IWanwewran 


“DRINK MONTE FIANO.” 
WHY? 


Because it is PURE. “A Pore Wine.”—Florence Commune Sanitary Dept. 
“Monte Fiano is an excellent wine absolutely free from adulterants, 
equal to the best Clarets and Burgundies of France.” 

—A, B, Griffiths, Ph.D, 
Because it is GOOD. ‘ Very good dinner wine.”—Strathmore (Earl of), 
Because it is CHEAP. ‘A better wine at the price I have never tasted.”—P, 8, 
Because it NEVER PALLS. ‘The Earl of *** now ome no other.” 
MONTE FIANO CASTELLO, a Superior Burgundy 
22s. per dozen bottles, 13s. per * dozen half-bottles, 
MONTE FIANO, an Excellent Dinner Wine: 
18s. per dozen bottles, 10s. 6d. per dozen half-bottles.. 


GOLD MEDAL 
AWARDED AT THE ITALIAN EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1904, 
Grown and Exported by E. STRACHAN MORGAN, Fiesole. 
London Agents: MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St. 
*,* Who will send Price Lists and Samples free on application, 


ITALIAN WINES AND OLIVE OIL. 








‘SVINCIGLIATA.”—A pure Italian Burgundy of good body and bouquet-an. 
ideal dinner wine at a moderate price. Sold in cases of 28 litre flasks at 
45s. per case, delivered free London and suburbs. Sample flask, post- 
free, 2s. 

PURE OLIVE OIL.—We have received a large consignment of absolutelp 
pure oil, which we are selling at 8s. 6d. per tin, containing 14 gallons, or 
per case of 8 tins at 60s., both carriage paid London and suburbs, 


For further particulars apply to the Agents :— 

MORISON, POLLEXFEN & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St., EC, 

THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
THE WORLD. 











INSURANCE — Head (1,North John St., LIVERPOOL. 
COMPANY. Offices (28, Lombard St., LONDON. 
FIRE, LIFE. 





TOTAL FUNDS over £12,500,000. 


BROWNING’S 
SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT PRESERVES 


the Vision, gives ease and comfort, and relieves Eye-strain and Headaches. 
Consultations free. 


OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Joun Brown1n@, F.B.A.S., F.B.MS. 
18th Edition post-free, 1s., from 


JOHN BROWNING, 











Premier, 44, Toilet (Otto), 10d, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1765.) 
Nore New Appress—78 (late 63) STRAND, W.C. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 
Head Office, BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EC. 


Capital-St Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—103 Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 
he Bight Hon, LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 


Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 
Chari on. Lord patearses." John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
Bigh endish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
F, Cav Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 
a) Bosanquet, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman, 
Perel’ enelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, MP, 
| ooh os Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
ig William Buxton, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 

car, Esq. Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing, 
John Cater, “Cavendish, Esq.,M.P, | Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam, 

the Hon. Ev . Digby. Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., 
Col. the Hom. Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.0.,| C.B. 








co INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including interim Bonuses. 
policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to Cover Death Duties 
Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 
of business. ———— 


tuses, Proposal Forme, and Statements of Account may be had on 
plication to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


GLOVES. 
GLOVES. 
GLOVES. 


DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, Wiamore Street, W. 





Every Pair Guaranteed. 
KID and SUEDE. French makes, perfect cut and 
finish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 
buttons. 

Quality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
is. 11d., post-free.) 

Quality B. Six Pairs for 22s. 6d. 
3s. 11d., post-free.) 


(Sample pair, 








_ 





Scale of Charges for Hodvertisements. 
—_@——_- 
OUTSIDE PAGE (when availabie), TWELVE GUINEAS, 
eeccccsccsccccs coccscces £10 10 6 | Narrow-Column .. .cccspeccee - £310 0 
Half-Page ......++ . 5 5 0O| Half-Column ...... eedenmay eo £H O 





Quarter-Page...ccccsscooseee, 212 6 | Quarter-Column...........006 017 6 


CoMPANIZS, 
Outside Page...ccccccscesees L14 14 0] Inside Page .....cccccccceeeLl2 12 0 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and Is. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an ifch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 13s. an inch, 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms : net. 





Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE 1N ADVANCE. 


——_—-_~—_—- 


ae: Half- , 
Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. Yearly, Quarterly. 
MUNIN atc usieucgtSerceseciessetccecpes BES Be CTE Burch FS 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
MRE, cavasdeneccccccsovescesacoseas 12. AD Ocoee O16! SiceccO8 2 








WANTED, on the Staff of a London Daily Newspaper, 
a LEADER-WRITER of long experience and marked ability — 
Answer, with full details- and specimens of work, to the Rev. J. SMITH, 
care of Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son, Temple Station, London, W.C. 


OUNG LADY with High-School Education, holding 

Certificates for Lond. Matric., Oxford and Camb. Higher Certificate, 

and other Public Exams., and with good knowledge of French, Shorthand, 

Typewriting (speed 100 and 35), and Bookkeeping, DESIRES POST as 

SECRETARY (Literary preferred). Experienced in Proof Reading and 

In . Moderate. High-class references.--‘ F.,” care of Messrs, Charles 
Barker and Sons, 8 Birchin Lane, E.C. 


8 NURSE-SECRETARY to a SCHOOL. Would 
invest small Capital if desired. Particulars given, and references.— 
PRICE, 39 Palace Grove, Bromley, Kent. 


COTT’S NOVELS, Complete Original Edition of 1829, 
Beautifully Illustrated, Calf Backs, 48 Volumes, FOR SALE ; a Bargain, 
~—Address, “ W.S.,” care of Thrupp’s Advertising Offices, 122 Fleet Street, EC. 


ARROW SCHOOL.—Spacious double-fronted FAMILY 

i. RESIDENCE-SCHOOLHOUSE standing in its own grounds, and con- 
taining fourteen bedrooms, three bathrooms, dining hall, double dressing- 
room, library, billiard-room, kitchen, and extensive offices, with small cloister 
and pleasure “garden. Immediate proximity to Harrow School, and suitable 
ry we aoey school or noeeaiing: hanes « for yeivate soem ation. Rent 
, Or less on lease, or wou. ivided,—. etter, CRETARY, 

227 Gresham House, E.C. —s : ; 
CIVIL ENGINEER, with twenty-five years’ practical 
TRAIN ence on wihte works, will devote whole time to the 
be G of TWO PUPILS for the Profession.—For particulars. references, 
Sutton” to J. WATSON, A.M.Inst.C.E., Townley House, Woodbridge, 

















NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The SENATE INVITE APPLICATIONS for thé post of WARDEN of the 
GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE, New Cross, at a Salary of £750 per annum. The 
Warden of the College will also act as Head of the Training College to be 
opened in October, 1905.—Applications, accompanied by thirty copies of not. 
more than five Testimonials, must reach the University not later Decem- 
ber 20th, 1904, and should be addressed to the Principal, University of London,,. 
South Kensington, S.W., from whom further pentlasans may be obtained. 

ARTHUR W. RUCKER, Principal. 


F ON © 0? lb ly EGR. 


4 

The COLLEGE will proceed to the ELECTION of a HEAD-MASTER 
shortly before Easter. The Provost and Fellows will be glad to have before 
them the names of Candidates net later than January 31st. Communications 
should be addressed to— 

THE CLERK TO THE PROVOST AND FELLOWS, 
The Bursary, Eton College, Windsor, 
No testimonials should be sent. 


By the Statutes the Head-Master must be a member of the Church of 
England, a Master of Arts, or of some equal or superior degree, in the 
University of Oxford or of Cambridge. 

He must be prepared to enter upon his office early in September. 


Iz ING EDWARD'S SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM 


There will be a VACANCY in January for an ASSISTANT SCIENCE. 
MASTER in the BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL. A Biologist (Botany and Zoology) 
is desired, who is also familiar with general Laboratory practice and able to 
teach Physics and Chemistry up to at any rate Matriculation standard. A 
Cambridge First Classman will receive some preference. Commencing salary 
{non-resident} from £16) to £200, according to experience and qualifications.— 
Applications, accompanied by copies of testimonials, should be sent in, not 
later than December 31st, to R. CARY GILSON, Esq., King Edward’s School, 
Birmingham. 














THE VICTORIA 
NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


The COUNCIL is about to APPOINT a SECRETARY to its UNIVER- 
SITY EXTENSION COMMITTEE, 

Guaranteed stipend for three years £350 per annum. 

Further particulars can be obtained from the REGISTRAR, the University, 
Manchester, to whom applications should be sent before the 20th December. 


UDOR BB Enc SC: do O..L. 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 

(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS, 

First-rate Modern Education. Professors H. G. See.ey, F.R.S., J. CourTo¥ 
Co.uns, M.A., H. E. Maven, M.A., J. Steprat, Ph.D., G. Gaxcra. R.C.M., 
G. Prapeau (Paris Conservatoire), P. Storvine (Leipsic), A. P. Huauenxt,, 
TerRIcK WiutuiaMs (R.I.), C. Jerram, M.A., &c. Resident Staff of 
highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding,. 
swimming, bicycling. Grounds over 4acres, Largegymnasium. Special atten- 
tion to health. Matron, trained nurse.—Prospectus, with views, on application. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, GLOS.— Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College ; Senior Optime Mathematical Tripos) and 
Miss PUTTER. A limited number of Girls received to Board and Educate. 
House situated in higbest and healthiest position. Extensive grounds. 
Cricket, tennis, hockey, croquet, cycling, riding. swimming, and roller-skating ; 
outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. Special attention paid to Music, Paint- 
ing, and Modern Languages. Courses of Lectures on Cooking, Woodcarving, 
&c.—Illustrated Prospectus and References on application. 


RNHALL, ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA.—School for 
Girls. Excellent premises. Thorough Modern Education. Exceptionad 
advantages in Music and Painting.—Principals: Miss GIBB and Miss HALL, 
ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Large garden and playing- 
field. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. References kindly permitted to the 
Countess of Pembroke, the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F, G. L. Lucas, Canon. 
Utterton, and others. 


/ SEASIDE HOME-LIKE LADIES’ SCHOOL.— 
Wa KENTS BANK HOUSE, near GRANGE-OVER-SANDS.—The house 
stands in its own grounds, and has a bright, sunny aspect, facing the sea. A 
sound religious education is given. Excellent ters and Mistresses.— 
Principal, Miss BRINDLE. 


seer" SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
YORKSHIBE. 























Principal: Miss HUDDLESTONE. 
Good general Education to Girls between the ages of 7 and 18, 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON.— 

A FOUNDER'S SCHOLARSHIP will be COMPETED for in JUNE, 1905. 
The value is such as to reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and tuition to 
£30 a year.—For particulars apply to Miss WRAITH, ee School, 
Brighton. 











AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY.—SCHOOL for 

GIRLS in pine and heather district. Very healthy situation; large 
modern house; 15 acres of land; about 25 girls received. London Masters; 
resident Foreign Teachers. Biding; cycling; gymnasium.—For Prospectus 
apply to Miss 8. CARR. 


ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. High- 
Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Educati Principal 
the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey, & 


ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen. 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
eare of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to. 











combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physicat 
training.—Pros 


tus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS,, 





ge, St Andrews, 


St Katharines 
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T- MONICA’S, TADWORTH, SURREY. 
Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles of London, 

Thorough modern teaching by Resident and vsiting Graduatesand Language 

i on Lecture ‘System, carefully graded with special regard to needs 
growing and delicate girls. Eye,and hand carefully trained in and out of 
school. Excellent por anne’ for elder girls to specialise in Languages, 
. Literature, Music, and Art, or to prepare fora University career. Fees 
from 100 gns. per annum. SCHOOL. REOPENED WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 28th. 
PrincipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
_ Historical Honours, Cambridge. 
7 HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
, WOMEN TEACHERS. 

incipal:, Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 
A residential'Oollege providing a year's professional training for secondary 
ers. e course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tifitate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diplomaof the London 
University, The students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach- 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample oppor- 
tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and 
other subjects in various schools in Cambridge, Students are admitted .in 
January and in September.—F ull particulars as to qualifications for admission, 
Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on application to Miss H. L. 

POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 

The COUNCIL, having received a special donation for the purpose, are able 
to OFFER FOR JANUARY, 1905, FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS VARYING IN 
VALUE FROM £40-£20. appease to be made by December Sth.—For 
particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

ATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS, 
CAMBERWELL GROVE, 8.E. 
Principal—Miss RIGG. Mistress of Method—Miss CARPENTER. 
Other Teachers and Lecturers. 

Provides a Practical Course of Professional Training for Teachers in 
Secondary Schools, with abundant opportunity for Class Teaching in the 
Datchelor (400 pupils) and other Schools. 

STUDENTS P EPARED FOR THE CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


CERTIFICATE AND LONDON TEACHING DIPLOMA. 

FREE STUDENTSHIP awarded annually to a University Graduate. Also 
A KINDERGARTEN DIVISION preparing for the Examinations of the 
National Froebel Union, Also 
A PREPARATORY DIVISION preparing for Inter. Arts or Cambridge Higher 
Local Examination, Fees, £15 to £20 a year for Non-residents. Also 
SPECIAL COURSES of TRAINING for TEACHERS of PIANO and 
CLASS SINGING. 

A comfortable HALL of RESIDENCE. Terms Moderate. 


HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON. 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
‘Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
cipal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
‘Teachers’ Examination ; and a Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
each, and twodf £15 éach, tenable for two yéars at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for 

WOMEN TEACHERS OFFER a FULL COURSE of PROFESSIONAL 

G to LADIES who desire to become Teachers in Secondary Schools 

or in Kindergartens. Students admitted in January, 1905, when Two Special 
Scholarships of £25 each are offered to University Graduates. 

For all particularsas to qualifications for entrance, terms, scholarships, Hall 

of Residence, &., app y to the Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS, at the 

College, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, London, N.W. 


HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 


IRLS,; Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A, 
1. 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss LILLA B. STRONG. 
Music School under the direction of Oscar Beringer, Esq., Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others. 


2. 39 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
caring, Ae rs Ww. ny ato eg e 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Boarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, S.W. 

For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A, 
DER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
Diplonias, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
ae with qualified teachers, 

ALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming; Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Ganies. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in ajl branches of education.’ References mitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J, Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and Rev. 
&, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
thing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training ; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


AMPDEN HILL, KENSINGTON, W.—Miss M. and 
Miss S. H. MONYPENNY continue to RECEIVE PUPILS and 
STUDENTS at SOBSERVATORY GARDENS, W. Individual care; coaching 
when required; great advantages for English and for Languages, &c.; modern 
and Continental methods ; field for games. Prospectus and references given. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, POLMONT, 
" STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. 
Education for Girls on Modern Principles. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 





























HURCH EDUCATION CO 
Offices: 82 Victoria Street, Lon rahe RATION: 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD 

A TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS 

A Residential College providing a year’s professi ini a 
Teachers. The Course includes reparation for the Oxford Tee Secondary 
and the Cambridge Teacher's Certificate, and the Teacher’s Di a iploma, 
University of London. aha ploma of the 

‘or instruction in the eory and History of E i 

attend the Lectures of the University Reader in ihe ne Students 
work in Teaching in Schools and demonstration lessons &e.; is Practical 
supervision of the Principal and Staff of the Hall. Particulars ‘as ype | the 
tions for Admission, Scholarships, &c., may be obtained by ap Ticati ee wifica. 
, Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH, Cherwell Hall, Oxfo the the 
Sec., Miss MARGARET BERNARD, High Hall, Wimborna.’ ° *¢ Hou, 





SANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Far £100) 
(PARKSTONE, DORSET.) 
A high-class Ladies’ School where the aim is to giv i racti 
— under the care of ree aoe and Phat ehebyneong “oe t 
The Head-Mistress, Miss A, AINGER GRAY, will 1 
a Prospectus to all inquirers. es send 


UPLANDS (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fez £40-45) 
(ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA) 
Offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern and i 
tion (including French and German) to the daughters of clerys ent ee 
fessional men, The Head-Mistress will be pleased to send Prospect re. 
all inquirers. ae 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
— BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Stude: ts 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges ar 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e, c 


ISS SAXTON WINTER (formerly Governess of 
H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign 

and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK’ 
LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts. Special advan. 
tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature. Lessons in riding, fencing, 
swimming. Field for sports. F 


ALIN ie MOUNT SCHOOL 

BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 3 

Head-Mistress, Miss ESTHER CASE, Certificated Student of Girton 

College, Cambridge, Classical Tripos. Second Mistress, Miss ESTERBROOK 
HICKS, B.Sc. A limited number of Boarders received. 


HIGWELL SCHOOL. 


The LENT TERM will COMMENCE on JANUARY 20th, 1905. Exami- 
nation for Scholarships on Lady-Day.—Apply to Rev. B. D. SWALLOW, 
Head-Master. 


T. BEBS,. CUM BERL AID 

An EXAMINATION will be held on January 18th, 1905, for a FEW 
VACANCIES on FOUNDATION (reducing fees for Board and Tuition) to 
£33-£37, and in other Houses. St. Bees is an Elizabethan Grammar School 
recently reconstituted as a First-Grade Public School. Splendid climate; fine 
buildings; very valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities. Highest fee 
for Board and Tuition, £52 per annum.—Apply, Rev. H. A. P. SAWYER, 
M.A., Head-Master. 


RANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE, 
Head-Master—Rev. G. C. ALLEN, M.A. Fees £59 to £55. Peek Foundations 
for Sons of Clergy in Salisbury and Winchester dioceses, 


OLVERLEY SCHOOL, near KIDDERMINSTER. 
TEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED in JANUARY, 1905. 
Apply for particulars to the HEAD-MASTER. 























ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep, for 
Senior School.—_Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


U SCHOOL. 


An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held on TUES- 
DAY and WEDNESDAY, December 6th and 7th.—¥or particulars apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER. 


Nf Nt de deena © OF DURHAM 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
atfield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students. 


WT Va Rs Pee OF DURHAYXM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 5 

For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 

the Women’s Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 

Durham. 


ALMER—RIPPLE VALE HOUSE (one mile from 

Walmer Station).—Special attention given to a few small Boys (from 

7 years old) intended to enter the Public Schools or Osborne College. Climate 

dry and bracing ; grounds 17 acres in extent.—For Prospectus and particulars 
apply to J. V. KITTO, Ripple Vale, Dover. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 



































ORRAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WATFORD.—Good 
Music and Drawing. Resident French, German, and Gymnastic 

e ~s 17 hall and gi class-rooms, m and field for gumes, 
Preparation for University Examinations. Recognised by Board of Education. 
—Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A, 








EDFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


An EXAMINATION will be held at Bedford on March 1th, 15th, 16th, for 
School Exhibitions (£60—£10) for Boarders and Day Boys. 
Apply for particulars to HEAD-MASTER, 
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OLLEGE 
LTURAL Cc , 
Roms ACRignLEn 

Patroy—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 


wners, Land-agents, Surveyors, iculturists, intending Colonists, &c. 
For Land-o 4 Colonial ean Sag ae ea and Forestry Branch. 
Farming aod EopENT—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
FE SOTO CV.On i C.B (Vice-Chairman) 
‘ . KIN . G.C.V.0., K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman), 
04 rons LLAN, MAH Member of S: ’ Instituti 
. MCLE: , M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, 
The Rev. JOHN Bite Fellow of Trinity College, Cominee® 
For Pro: opply to the P. CIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 31st, 1905. 


. 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ASPATRIA, CUMBER- 
LAND. Close to ENGLISH LAKES and SEASIDE. In a most 

ed Stock-raising District. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS JANUARY 24th. 
J. SMITH HILL, B.A.. B.Sc., Principal. 





not 





H M.S. ‘CONWAY.’—SCHOOL SHIP. 
e MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 


to give a sound Technical and General Education to boys desirous 
f entering the Mercantile Marine and other professions, Several nomina- 
pon to Royal Naval Cadetships. Physical culture a special feature. 


For full particulars and prospectus apply to the Commander, 
Lieut. H. W. BROADBENT, R.N.R., H.M.S. ‘ Conway ’’ 
Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 
LTHAM COLLEG B, K.EN.. 
y HE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION DECEMBER 14th-16th. Two By- 
Elections, under 15. One'Schol. Sons of Captains and Commanders, R.N. 
Apply, Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D. 


OYAL NAVAL ACADEMY, BOGNOR— 

A Preparatory School for the ‘ Britannia,’ R.N.C. Osborne, and the 
Public Schools, 1903-04. Nine Pupils obtained Cadetships for the ‘ Britannia’ 
and B.N.C. Osborne. FOUR Scholarships and TWELVE high places at the 
Public Schools. School-house stands in its own grounds of 12 acres close to 
sea.—Address Head-Master, H. W. WHITE, B.A. Lond. 


YMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE.—Public 

School for Sons of Professionai Classes, Clergy, Officers, Barristers, 
&c., conducted on Evangelical Church principles. Best Secular education. 
Governors: E. S. Hanbury, Esq. (Chairman), Bishops of Durham and 
Liverpool, Deans of Canterbury and Peterborough, Prebendary Webb- 
Peploe, and others.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 7th to 

9th, for Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes 

for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 

Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site, Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields, Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Hend-Master. 


Ni Ble COB Fp: a Ge Bt 
President: Lord CURZON, P.C., &e. 
Chairman of Council: Lord NORTHBOURNE, 
An EXAMINATION for about SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£25-£60) will be 
held in March. 
EXHIBITIONS (£20) for SONS of OFFICERS or CLERGY. 
Apply Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A. 


Designed 




















DUCATION. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information: relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by-Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 


36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


LIST OF 
AND TUTORS, 1904, 
; 1,062 pp.. red cloth, post-free, 2s. 
Gives particulars, with views, fees, &c., of over 800 Public, Private, and 
Preparatory Schools for Boys; high-class Schools for Girls; Army, Navy, 
University, and Civil Service Tutors, and Clergymen and others receiving a few 
Boys. Articles on Cost and how to enter the Army, Navy, Engineering, Civil 
Service, and Medical Professions. 
J. and J, PATON, EpucatiowaL AGEnts, 
143 Canyon Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
‘ Telephone 5,053 Central. 
A selection of Prospectuses will be sent free of charge, if detailed statement 
of requirements be given, 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teach 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


RS. RICHMOND'S AGENCY for LADIES, 22 BAKER 
STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. Hours ten to four. — For 
GOVERNESSES, Housekeepers, Lady-Nurses, Lady-Servants, &. | Mrs. 
Richmond’s aim is always to secure for them posts to which each is individually 
suited and which shall be permanent.—Prospectus on application, 


R. TRUMAN’S WEEKLY LIST of GOVERNESSES 

and LADY NURSES, published every Tuesday, provides the best and 

easiest means of securing the services of English and Foreign ‘Ladies of good 

recommendations and experience in the care and education of children.— 

Post-free on application to the LADY SUPERINTENDENT, Mr. Truman’s 

Educational Agency, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near 
Oxford Circus), 


DVICE as to CHOICE of ,SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and ‘Cambri 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without c to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


Cy Sy vlllincy Were bint an Geren idee ne Oe 


ALL KINDS of COPYING carefully and promptly executed in best style, 
from 10d. per 1,000 words. Special terms for authors’ long MSS. i 
1893.) —Miss DISNEY, 7 Balham Grove, Balham, London, 8.W. 


ELIGION WITHOUT SUPERSTITION and strictly 
reasonable, being based on facts, is taught by the THEISTIC CHURC 
Literature gratis and t-free.—Apply to the SECRETARY of the Postal 
Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James’s Church), 
Piccadilly, London, where services are held every Sunday at 11 and 7. 


8.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES (3,273 tons). 





paren SCHOOLS 





























LMy 1s. PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, NAPLES, 


27 days. Without Paris-Marseilles return ticket, £5 5s.. less. 





Full particulars, with plan, from H. 5. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, 
London, N.W. 





NOUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON. 
Thorough preparation for the Public Schools. Kindergarten and Transition 
Class for Children under eight. Drilling; gymnastics. Reference to Parents 
and Head-Masters. 


| pees COLLEGE.—Public School Training for all 
i Professions. House system. Separate Junior School. Good Science 
laboratories. Cadet Corps. Natural History Society. Valuable Leaving 
Schoiarships te Universities and Hospitals. Speciai Classes for Londor 
Examinations. Entrance Scholarships each July.—Apply The BURSAR, 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
or for general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy; recreations, 
—The Manor, Bishopstgne, near Lewes. 


Ae oe et ee. BERN E— 
EDUCATIONAL HOME for a small number of GIRLS. Languages 
and their Literature, Music, Painting, History, and Art Lectures. Accomplish- 
ments combined with sound practical training. Individual care. Highest 
teferences given and required.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS. 











ARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Pare 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


COLE DE L'ILE DE FRANCE.—A Public School 

for French Boys, under English direction, Five English boys admitted 

to learn French. Cricket, football, riding, boating, agriculture, Park and 

farm, 500 acres. Reference permitted to: Sir J. Joicey, Bart, 58 Cadogan 

Square, London; Captain Bolitho, R.N., Exeter; Rev. R. I. St. John Parry, 

Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge.—Address: Chateau de Liancourt, 
Oise, France. \ 


‘CHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES for GIRLS 
and BOYS.—Parents seeking good Schools and Educational Homes in the 
British Isles or Abroad can obtain reliable information, free of charge, by send- 
ing detailed statement of requirements to Mr. TRUMAN'S EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near Oxford Circus). 

















W INTER IN THE SUNNY SOUTH, 
MADEIRA, or MONT’ ESTORIL, 
THE RIVIERA OF PORTUGAL, 
First-Class Return Fares, £15 to £20, 
Br BOOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 
Include all Expenses, Afloat and Ashore, for about 25 days; longet by 
Arrangement. 


Apply The BOOTH S.S. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; ar 
30 James Street, Liverpool. 


HE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 29 Cockspur Street, S.W. 





SPECIAL TOURS. NOVEMBER—MARCH.” © 
65 Days for £65. Seven Weeks for £55. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


YACHTING STEAMER for SPECIAL CRUISES round the ISLANDS 
and SPANISH MAIN, January and February. Seven Weeks, 60 guineas. 
Nine Weeks, 100 guineas. 

For Illustrated Guide and full particulars apply as above. 


INTER SPORTS IN SWITZERLAND.—KANDER- 
STEG.—The large new GRAND HOTEL (Proprietors, LOOSER and 
BRUGGER) at Kandersteg will be Open this Winter. Tobogganing and one 
of the largest Skating Rinks in Switzerland (70,000 sq. ft. in area). Reference 
can be made to Englishmen, who strongly recommend this Hotel for its 
comfort and attractiveness. (Unconnected with any Tourist Agent.) 


UNNY SEVILLE for Winter Residence. Warm and 
dry as Egypt, without wind or dust. ENGLISH PENSION and 
LIBRARY. Inclusive terms, £2 2s. to £3 3s. per week. Excellent cuisine and 
English comfort.—Address PROPRIETOR, Alfonso XII., No. 27, Seville, 
Spain. 


NCOME-TAX.—IMMEDIATE RELIEF for: INCOME. 
TAX PAYERS. — The STRAND INCOME - TAX REPAYMENT 
AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CLAIMS. _Prelimina: 
advice gratis. Terms moderate.—For particulars, app the SECRETARY, 
the Strand Income-Tax Repayment Agency, Cromwell House, Surrey Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


YEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS im Landed 
: or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuitiés PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
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SALE BY AUCTION. 


Valuable Miscellaneous Books, including the Library of the late Thomas 
Adams, Esq. (by order of the Executors), interesting Autograph Letters, 
&c., removed from Holland Park, W. 
MESES. HODGSON and CO. will SELL by AUCTION 
B\ at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on TUESDAY, Decem- 
ber 6th, and Two Following Days, at One o’clock, 
Valuable MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, including the above Library and 
other Properties, comprising a collection of Fine Art and Architectural Books— 
Works by or relating to Turner, including early plates of Liber Studiorum— 
Smith's Catalogue Raisonn¢é, 8 vols.—a few Books in Early English Literature 
—Works relating to America—The Germ, original edition, 1 Keats’s En- 
dymion, first edition, boards, uncut—Books illustrated by Rowlandson and 
Cruikshank—Burton’s Arabian Nights, original edition, 16 vols.—Library 
Editions of Dodsley’s Old Plays. Pepys’s Diary, Burke’s Works, Morris’s 
British Birds, &c.—Standard Modern Works in History, Travel, and 
Biography—also a Collection of Autograph Letters, including fine examples 
of Andrew Marvell and David Garrick, an interesting Letter from Thackeray 
to RB. 8. Rintoul, and others from Browning, Tennyson, and Millais. 
To be viewed and Catalogues had. 








Zo'the Holders of Certificates of Deposit for 
Consolidated Mortgage 4 % Gold Bonds, due July ist, 1911, 
First Consolidated Income Bonds, due January 10th, 1939, 
Second Consolidated Income Bonds, due January 10th, 1939, 
Collateral Trust 44 % Gold Bonds, due February ist, 1907, 


MEXICAN CENTRAL RAILWAY CO., Ltd. 


On. May 12th; 1904, we advised you that, at the request of the Mexican 
Central Railway Securities Company, Limited, and other holders of the 4% 
Gold Bonds and Income Bonds, we had consented to act for the purpose of 
eer the interests of the holders of Bonds of all classes of the Mexican 

ntral Railway Company, Limited. 

In response to our request for the deposit of securities, there were deposited 
an amount of Bonds which together with those owned by the Securities Com- 

, at whose request we had acted, largely exceeded a majority of all the 
nds the deposit of which had been requested by us. 

In view, however, of conditions which have arisen since the issue of our 
circular of May 12th, 1904, and in order that depositors may be in a position to 
avail themselves of the present market for their Bonds, in case they so desire, 
we are of the opinion that it is proper that we should offer to all depositing 
Bondholders, as we now do, the right to withdraw their deposited Bonds, 
free of expense, against surrender of the Certificates issued upon their deposit. 

Certificates should be surrendered to the depositary or the agents of the 
depositary which issued them. 

ew York and London, November 29th, 1904. 
SPEYER BROTHERS, London, 
KUHN, LOEB, & CO., SPEYER & CO., New York, 


LYONS & CO., Ltd., are ISSUING a PROSPECTUS 
e OFFERING £125,000 44% DEBENTURE STOCK (part of an authorised 
issue of £250,000 Debenture Stock) at £103 per cent. Copies of the Prospectus 
(which contains the terms of the issue, and is the only document inviting 
subscriptions for the stock), with the necessary forms of application, may be 
obtained at the Company’s Office, Cadby Hall, Kensington, W.; of the Brokers 
of the Company, Messrs. JOHN PRUST & CO., 37 Throgmorton Street, E.C. ; 
the Solicitors, Messrs. BARTLETT & GLUCKSTEIN, 199 Piccadilly, W. ; or 
the Bankers, PARR’S BANK, Limited, Head Office and Branches. 
A copy of the Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint-Stock 
Companies. 





MAPLE & CO MAPLE & 69 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


THE NEW GALLERIES are teeming with a 
MAGNIFICENT SELECTION 


INTERESTING—USEFUL—ARTISTIC 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


Those unable to visit the Warehouse and make a 
personal selection 
MUST 


write at once for an early free copy of the new book 
“PRESENTS” 
with nearly 300 pages illustrating the latest 


NOVELTIES IN CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


MAPLE & GO MAPLE & ¢o 


Tottenham Court Road London 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, ’ 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


ny 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £50,000,000, 
The “Allenburys” Foods. 


These Foeds safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 
Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of 
tuwns, especially in hot weather. 











Milk Food, No.1. Milk Food, No. 2. Malted Food, No. 3. 
From birth to 3 mths, From 3 to6 mths, From 6 mths, & upwards, 





A pamphlet on ‘ Infant Feeding and Management ” (48 pages) free, 
Allen & Hanburys, Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard St., London, E.C. 














OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—‘ Edward Baker 

is the best Second-hand Bookseller in that town.’’—Bazaar, Exchange 

and Mart. BOOKS WANTED.—£30 for Vanity Fair, 20 parts, 1847-48, and 10s, 
each for any odd numbers; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; 30s. each for Ist 
eds. Eliot’s Clerical Life, 2 vols., 1858; Romola, 3 vols., 1863; Brewer's 
Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1884; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871. FOR SALE.— 
Times Ency. Britannica, 35 vols., bargain £16; Century Dictionary, £6 10s. ; 
Balfour's Life R. L. Stevenson, new copy, 12s. 6d., cost 25s. net; Burton’s 
History Kidderminster, 2s. 6d., cost 10s. 6d.; Pedrick’s Monastic Seals 13th 
Century, new 12s. 6d., pub. 25s.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 12 vols., curious 
illustrations, £7 10s.; Women’s Guild ‘‘ Bindings of To-morrow” (63s.), for 
21s. Valuable and Out-of-the-way Books of every description supplied. State 
wants. Following Catalogues free: Topography, Educational, Misce)laneous, 
Fiction, Sport and Natural History, Old Railway Books, Arts and Trades, Old 
Naval Books—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, John Bright St., Birmingham, 


OOKS WANTED.—Highest prices given for Libraries 

and smaller Collections. Sporting Books, lst Editions, Manuscripts, 
Autographs, &c., of Ainsworth, Dickens, , Baniny Shelley, Browning, Thackeray 
Tennyson, Meredith, Swinburne, Keats, and all eminent authors. Books illus- 
trated by Alken, Rowlandson, Cruikshank, &c. £30 offered for Thackeray's Vanity 
Fair, 20 parts, 1847-48; £10 each for Keats’s Poems, 1817; Endymion, 1818; 
Lamia, 1820; £35 for Lilford’s British Birds, 7 vols. ; £2 for Mommsen’s Rome, 
4 vols., 1868; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1447; £3 for Alice in Wonderland, 
1865 or 1866 ; 30s. for Brewer's Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1884; £5 for Casanova’s 
Memoirs, 12 vols. ; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838S or 1843 ; 30s. each for Eliot’s 
Clerical Life, 2 vols., 1858; Romola, 3 vols., 1863; Adam Bede, 1859 ; Hardy’s 
Desperate Remedies, 1871; £7 for Life of Mytton, 1835 or 1837; £3 for Tit- 
marsh’s Comic Tales, 2 vols., 1841 ; £3 for Adventures of Mr. Ledbury, 3 vols., 
1844; £3 for Last Essays of Elia, 1833; 35s. for Muther’s History of Painting, 
&c. Complete list free—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 





i A OE Bs od CHROMO S. 

ENGRAVINGS, BOOKS, FICTILE IVORIES, &c., Complete List of 
ail the publications of the Arundel Society (prices affixed to those in stock). 
1s. net, post-free. List of CHROMOS ONLY (priced), free on receipt of 
stamp.—S. JUDE’S DEPOT, BIRMINGHAM. 





ALZAC’S Famous Novels in English, 40 vols., new, a 
bargain, £2 18s, 6d. (pub. £7 net). Many other bargains. Catalogues 
free. Books bought. List of 3,000 wanted free. Highest cash prices paid. 
Before accepting prices offered elsewhere, write to us. Buyers sent any distance 
for large collections. HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, Birmingham, 





OOKS in NEW CONDITION at GREATLY RE- 
DUCED PRICES.—December Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders, 
imcluding all latest Purchases, post-free on application. 
HENRY J. GLAISHER, 





O BOOKBUYERS and Librarians of Free Libraries.— 

The December Catalogue of valuable Second-Hand Works and New 
Remainders, offered at prices greatly reduced, is now ready, and will be sent 
post-free upon application to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library Department,. 





Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


186 Strand, London, W.C. 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


FOUNDED 1829. 





Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 

N, Vicr-PRESIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. 
Deputy-Cuainman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 
Srecretany—W. N. NEALE, Esq. Acruary anD ManaceR—FRANK B. WYATT, Esgq., F.I.A. 


The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 
THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


PresipeENt—The BISHOP of LONDON. 
Cuarnmaxn—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. 


SOCIETY, ” ae meee’ 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1830, 


Paid-up Capital £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ...........+00+seeseeseeeeeeee£1,020,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 








HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 


THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. | States and New Zealand. 


Accumulated Fund, £4,194,485. 
Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 


The ANNUAL PREMIUMS are LOWER THAN 
THOSE USUALLY CHARGED. 





ances—only FOUR-FIFTHS of the ordinary Annual 
Premium is payable, the other one-fifth remaining 
a debt to be repaid out of Bonus. 

Notwithstanding the LOWNESS of the Premiums 
charged, the BONUS. 
HIGH SCALE. For the 20 years ending May, 
1901, the Bonuses distributed were equal to an 


IMPORTANT 


munication with the 





of the Premiums paid, 


Annual Income, £398,982. 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, om 


The CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE are most | terms which may be ascertained on application. 
favourable, and SURRENDER VALUES, PAID- 

Under the “REDUCED PREMIUM” system— | UP POLICIES, and LOANS ON DEPOSIT OF 
applicable to Whole-Life and Endowment Assur- | POLICIES are all on an exceedingly liberal scale. 








Applications ‘or Copies of the SPEC- 


NOTICE TATOR, and Communications upon matters 


ES are onan EXCEEDINGLY | No Agents employed and No Commission paid for | of business, should Nov be addressed to the 

the introduction of business, whereby about 

£10,000 a year is saved to the Members. 

average Cash Return of no less ‘than 45 per cent. | Assurances can be a — by direct com- 
ce, 


EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C, 
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~ PIANOLA- 


PLAYING. 


SHSSSSSSHSSSHSSSSSSSHSSSSOSSOSSSOOOSOOSOOOSD 


Nowadays the piano is as much an essential 
feature of the home as the drawing-room furni- 
ture, and to-day many thousands of families 
are deriving more enjoyment from their pianos 
than at any other period since the instrument 
was invented. The explanation of this lies 
in the fact that these families possess Pianolas, 
and through them are becoming acquainted 
with music of every kind, and are learning how 
much music means as a part of everyday life. 


To play the piano well, three things are 
necessary: technical skill, understanding, and 
sympathy ; and the first of these is the great 
stumbling-block that bars the way to piano- 
playing becoming a universal accomplishment. 
Technique is the purely mechanical part of 
piano-playing, the digital dexterity which can 
be acquired only at a cost of years of practice, 
and has to be maintained by still further prac- 
tice. Few people, unless they intend to devote 
themselves to the profession of music, can 
afford the time necessary to keep their 
technique up to any very high standard ; 
hence the number of those who play only a 
little, and the still greater number of those 
who used to play, but have not had time to 
practise, and consequently have forgotten what 
little they once knew. 


The Pianola eliminates technical difficulties. 
It possesses all the key-striking ability neces- 
sary to execute the most difficult composition 





pianist may make mistakes, the Pianola cannot, 
and the Pianola’s expression devices are just 
as effective in imbuing the music with the 
performer's understanding and sympathy as 
the finger-tips of the virtuoso. 


There are three expression levers: the 
tempo lever, the accent lever, and the sus- 
taining lever. As the names imply, the tempo 
lever controls the changes of time, and the 
sustaining lever the sustaining or loud pedal of 
the piano. The accent lever is, perhaps, the 
most valuable, as it governs all changes from 
soft to loud, and also enables the performer: to 
accent individual notes or chords as may be 
desired ; further, it enables him to subdue the 
accompaniment in either treble or bass. The 
effectiveness and easiness of operation of these 
expression levers make the Pianola infinitely 
more artistic in its playing than any other 
piano-player. A significant fact is that the 
Pianola is: the only instrument of its kind 
endorsed by almost every pianist and musician 
of any consequence. Not only that, but men 
like Paderewski, Hofmann, and Rosenthal own 
Pianolas and use them in their studies. 


The répertoire of the Pianola exceeds 12,978 
different compositions, all of which are available 
through our Music Circulating Library. This 
vast number includes music of all times and 
countries, and of every kind, from the greatest 
classic to the latest popular musical comedy. 


known. Placed in front of the piano, so that | Familiarity with all kinds of compositions 


its sixty-five “fingers” rest over the ke 
and with the necessary music-rolls at hand, it 


enables you to play every kind of music | 
without once sounding a wrong note, and, in | 


ys, | gained through actually playing them is the 


best kind of musical education, and can be 
had only in one way—by possessing a Pianola. 
Should you care to have further particulars of 


addition, the performer guides the playing, | the Pianola, please fill up the form annexed 


controls the force with which the keys are 
struck, directs the tempo, and in general 


interprets the music according to his own) 


ideas of its meaning. 


Pianola-playing is a most fascinating occu- 


pation, and is as much real playing as when a | 


The | 


first-rate pianist performs by hand, 


and send it to us by post. 





Please send me further particulars of the 


Pianola. A.E. 





THE ORCHESTRELLE CO, 


fEolian Hall, 135-6-7 New 


Bond’ Street, London, W. 
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iri. 
The Proprietors of ‘“ Perrier ” Perrier, thotigh long the Tabh 
have pleasure in announcing Water of Fomnadal vk ’ e 
that they have been honoured only lately become wi dey 


with 


known in Engand, 


A Royal Warrant 


OF APPOINTMENT TO 


, H.M. THE KING. 











PERRIER comes from the South of FRANCE. The spring 

lies in the open plain, amidst vineyards, nine 

FRENCH NATURAL miles from the ancient Roman town of Nimes, 
Perrier is bottled only at the Spring. 





SPARKLING 

PERRIER is a Light, Crisp, Invigorating Water, with a 
very agreeable Sub-Acid Flavour; has Digestive 
Properties of a high order; and mixes with 
Whisky or Wine without altering their Colour 


PERRIER. mr Tse 


PERRIER is much appreciated by LADIES on account of 
its Freshness and Delicacy. Sparkles with its 
THE own pure and NATURAL Carbonic Acid Gas, 


“Champagne of which places it in a class of its own. 


Table Waters.” PERRIER has power to NATURALLY stimulate the action 

of the Kidneys, which makes it invaluable 

+ : to Gouty subjects and those afflicted with the 

Ideal for Mixing Uric Acid Habit generally. Its invigorating 

with Whisky... . properties tone the system generally, and, by 

: carrying off the waste products, act as a deter- 
rent to an undue increase of weight. 


TABLE WATER. 





Some of the places where PERRIER is obtainable 


In London :—The Carlton, Savoy, Cecil, Café Royal, &e., 

and all leading Hotels and Restaurants; also of all 

Wine Merchants, Chemists, Stores, Grocers, &e., throughout 
the country. 





PRICES OF PERRIER SAMPLE CASES 

ORIGINAL CASES OF of PERRIER, containing two Large and two Small and two Quarter 
50 Large Bottles ......... 22s. | Bottles, with the Analysis and Medical and Scientific Reports on the 
100 Small s —— Water, will be sent (carriage paid) to any address in the United 


100 Quarter ,, _........ 26s 
PERRIER (Dept. 50), 


Carriage Paid in United Kin lom. 
No charge for cases. 


| 
| Kingdom on receipt of P.O. for 2s., addressed the London Office of 
| 
| 


45 and 44 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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DUC DE MARNE 


(Epernay Sec) 


CHAMPAGNE 


(1893 Vintage). 


ONLY LARGE BOTTLES LEFT.’ 





Messrs. Delataive et Fils, Proprietors of Duc de Marne Champagne, deg to inform 
their numerous patrons that all Falf-botiles and Quarter-botiles of their famous 
1893 Vintage have been Sold, and ! ) : ; 


ONLY LARGE BOTTLES REMAIN. 
48/~ per Dozen Carriage Paid. 


Lovers of Good Champagne should not fail to take advantage. of obtaining this Old 
Landed Wine at such a moderate figure. The 1892 Vintage (now all sold) which the public 
will remember we originally offered at 48s. per case, fetched recently in the North of England 
yos. per case. Ever since we began our successful. policy, several years ago, of selling 
Champagne equal in every way to the so-called best brands at less than half‘ their’ price, we 
have found an ever-increasing appreciative public. DUC DE MARNE is one of the 
choicest products of the Epernay District. 


DUC DE MARNE 


Is made from the Finest Selected Grapes grown in the famous Epernay District of Champagne, 
and good judges recognise and appreciate its Delicate Flavour and Exquisite Botiquet. ». 


To follow the Half-bottles and Quarter-bottles of the aes 3 eer (which, as’ ‘stated above, 
are already sold), we are now supplying 


DUC DE MARNE (Special Cuvee. B), Extra Gainitien Sec, 
“AT THE FOLLOWING PRICES:~ eh con 
53/- per Case of Two Dozen Half-bottles. 
26/6 per Case of One Dozen Half-bottles. 
_30/- per Case of Two Dozen Quarternotties, 


CARRIAGE PAID. 


This Wine has been selected with the greatest care to uphold the reputation: of our Brand. 
The Quarter-bottles are Specially Shipped for Invalids.:In order that purchasers may taste 
the Wine before ordering a quantity, we are prepared to send a Half-bottle, postaye paid, on 
receipt of 2s. gd. 





Send Order, with Remittance (P.O. or Cheque) to the Sole Importing Agents: 


FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD & CO. 


HEAD OFFICES (Dept. 27): 


FINDLATER’S CORNER, LONDON BRIDGE, LONDON, S.E. * 
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application. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
AND NEW REMAINDERS 

OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

The DECEMBER LIST, now ready, contains Popular Works 

on SPORT, TRAVEL, BIOGRAPHY, and FICTION. 
Lists sent free on application. Scarce and out-of-print 
Books sought fer and reported upon free of charge. Old 
Bookbindings carefully repaired or restored. Special 
attention given to Books of Value. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London. 


MOULE’S 
PATENT EARTH SYSTEM. 


LOCAL EXTRAVAGANCE.—Having regard to the sums re- 
cently expended by District Councils in drainage schemes, causing 
enormous increase of rates (see the article, “ Local Extravagance,” 
in the Spectator of November 12th, 1904), attention cannot be too 
frequently called to the advantages of the Earth System over any 
system involving the construction of sewers. 

MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSETS are superior to any 
other system in simplicity and eheapness of construction, and 
in avoiding the dangers of drains and cesspools ; and are equally 
well adapted for use in Mansions, Cottages, Schools, Hospitals, 
Workshops, Camps, and Ships. 

ESTIMATES ARE GIVEN FREE, 

Pamphlets are sent free on application, and Designs can be 

inspected at the Offices of 
MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET COMPANY, LIMITED, 
5A Garrick Street, London, W.C. 











**A comfort and delight for correspondence.” 
WALKER’S 


LETTERETTES 


are specially devised for the busy literary and professional man. They are 
eompact, handy, and, above all, practical. Always at band, no waste, no 
litter. ‘The patentees invite inquiry, and will gladly send free samples, 
Complete tablet, combining Note, Envelopes, and Blotter, 15 stamps. 


Address: WALKER’S DIARIES, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 


ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 
Climate probably unsurpassed in England. 


FIRST-CLASS TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 


For terms, &c., apply to C. F. CARPENTER, 
Bishop’s Teignton, near Teignmouth. 


How to Live 100 Years, “Keeping Strong and Hearty,” by One Who Did It, 
post-free, ls, 2d. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


ATALOGUE of the First Portion of the LIBRARY 
of the late F. YORK POWELL, Esq., Regius Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Oxford, sometime President of the Folk-Lore 
Society, comprising Books on Folk-Lore, English Literature, Art, Music, 
jn Sport, Travel, and Bibliography, many bearing his beautiful 
ignature. 
on B. H. BLACKWELL, 50 and 51 Broad Street, Oxford. 


OOKS.—Curious and Scarce Second-hand Books.— 
Biographies, Humorous Tales, Remarkable Trials, Rare Old Novels, 
French Remances, Early Printed Books, Shakespeariana, &c. Catalogues 


ene stamp. 
READER, Orange Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—Cheap Books, at 3d. to 9d. 


in the shilling discount ; now ready, and sent post-free on application, a 
ent of Books, from the published prices of which the above discount is 


allow 
GILBERT and FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


OOKS FOR CHRISTMA S.— 

A. and F. DENNY have just issued a NEW LIST of 76 pages, contain- 
ing the most Recent and Noteworthy BOOKS of the Season, including Books 
€or Children and for Presents. 

Post-free on application to A. and F. DENNY, 147. Strand, W.C. 


HE WITCHERY OF BOOKS. 
By JOHN F. CRUMP, 
Author of “Greetings in the Market,” ‘‘ Light and Leading,” &c. 3s. 6d. net. 
































EXPERIENCE, 


SHADWORTH H. HODGSON, 


In Four Books. 


Book I—General Analysis of Experience. 
Book II.—Positive Science. 

Book IIIl.—Analysis of Conscious Action. 
Book IV.—The Real Universe. 


In 4 vols, 8vo, buckram (the vols. not to be had ge 


aratel 
price 36s. ” 


ALSO BY THE SAME. 
TIME AND SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay, 


8vo, 16s. 


THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an Ethical 


Enquiry. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 1870, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION, 


2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 1878, 
OUTCAST ESSAYS AND 
VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 1881, 
Essays :—The Genius of De Quincey. and De Quincey as Political i 
—The Supernatural in English Poetry, with Note on the i 
y, of ee ie Verse. 
erse Translations :—Nineteen short passages, mostly familiar, f 
and Latin Classic Poets. : fl rom Greek 





LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; 
NEW YORK and BOMBAY. 


THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
New Edition (Fourth) for Christmas. 


THE MOST INTERESTING AND FASCINATING OF MODERN 
SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


THE CONFLICT OF TRUTH. 
By F. HUGH CAPRON, B.A., F.R.A.S. 


FOURTH EDITION, 10s. 6d. net. 


Extracts from the British Press :— 


‘*T am enthralled by the magnificence of the reasoning and the striking 
freshness of the treatment.’’—Dr, George Matueson, D.D., LL.D., F.B.S.E, 
“It deserves and will reward careful perusal.’’—Standard. 


Extracts from the American Press :— 


**It ought to sell by the tens of thousands.”"—Judge Hiram L. S1ntey, in 
the Western Christian Advocate. 
“A mind-enlarging book.’”’—Epworth Herald (Chicago). 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: Centra 1515, 

Telegraphic Address: Booxmsn, Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and ABC. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY. W., LONDON. 


THE DECEMBER 


INDEPENDENT REVIEW. 
CONTENTS. 2s, 6d. net. 
Waar Berormers can Do For AGRICULTURE. 
To Repiace THE OLD OrvER. Fairfax Cholmeley. 
Tue Rewicions or Japas. Baron Suyematsu. 
Or Styte. C.F. Keary. 
Ow Rexiciovs Conrormity. G, M. Trevelyan, 
Tue Nortx Sea Incipent, Thomas Baty. 
Lagsour AND Drink. John Burns, M.P. 
THE ‘‘TrosaN WomEN” OF Evripipes. Gilbert Murray. 
INCARNATION AND Re-InNcaRNATION. Andrew Lang. 
An AGricuLtuRraL Poticr. F, A. Channing, M.P. 
Reviews or Booxs. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Publisher, London. 


GREEK IN THE PREVIOUS 
EXAMINATION. 


A Letter Addressed to Members of the Senate of the University 
of Cambridge. 


By W. CHAWNER, M.A., 


Master of Emmanuel College. 














With Appendix containing Opinions of Head-Masters who are Members of 
Head-Masters’ Conference. 


Cambridge: MACMILLAN & BOWES. 
London: MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd. 





SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and CO., London. 





Price 6d net; post-free, 7d, 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S Latest Publications. 


alt THE BOOK EVENT OF DECEMBER. — 


T PROSPECTOR T** PROSPECTOR 
| THEPROSPECTOR | T#= PROSPECTOR 


By RALPH CONNOR, Author of “The Sky Pilot,” &c. 


Ralph Connor, from irresistible impulse, has returned to his beloved West—indeed, he has almost touched again upon the 

) country which “The Sky Pilot” and “ Black Rock” have immortalised. “'The Prospector” deals with the days before the smelter 

; superseded the prospecting miner who panned gold when the country was peopled but sparsely, and by the usual motley crowd of 
prospectors, cowboys, ne’er-do-wells, and fortune hunters. It is the strongest book Ralph Connor has written. 




































“ow «IN EVERY RESPECT AN EXCEPTIONAL BOOK.” “%57#*70, 


READY, 


. DOCTOR LUKE | DOCTOR LUKE 


By NORMAN DUNCAN, ‘Author of ‘The Way of the Sea.” 


. 

st “* Doctor Luke’ is in every respect an exceptional book, full of power and full of pathos. The scene of the story Mr. Duncan 
ol tells is laid on the wild Labrador coast, which he knows and loves sb well. The author shows at once a marvellous insight into the 
k rude and rough humanity of those isolated fishing folk, and rare literary discrimination in dealing with them. ‘Doctor Luke’.is 


not unworthy of the pen that wrote ‘The Way of the Sea,’ and we can give the book no higher praise.”—Daily Telegraph. 





marty MIR, JAMES DOUGLAS’S THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON. ,,°*% 


READY, 10/6 Net. 


THEODORE THEODORE 
WATTS-DUNTON | WATTS-DUNTON 


Poet, Novelist, Critic. A Biographical and Critical Study. By JAMES DOUGLAS. 
With 4 Photogravures and 20 Illustrations. 


For many years Mr. Watts-Dunton has been urged to collect those numerous scattered writings of his in which are enunciated 
so many new ideas, especially the now-famous doctrine taught in “ Aylwin” and “The Coming of Love ”—that “the old impulse of 
wonder which came to the human race in its infancy has to come back and triumph before the morning of the final emancipation 
of man can dawn.” And he has been urged no less eagerly to publish a book of reminiscences. It has been naturally felt that the 
friend of Rossetti, William Morris, George Borrow, Tennyson, Browning, Russell Lowell, Madox Brown, and indeed of almost all 
the great men of the Victorian epoch, could produce a book of quite exceptional charm. Over and over again he has promised, or 
seemed to promise, that he would undertake both these tasks, but years have rolled on and his promises remain still unfulfilled. In 
a letter to Mr. Douglas printed in the introduction to this book, Mr. Watts-Dunton now explains why he has never fulfilled them. 
This is what gives Mr. Douglas, as he thinks, a sufficient raison d’étre for his book. 





wi’ BEHIND THE SCENES in the REALM of the CZAR. "5. 


THE DOWNFALL | THE DOWNFALL 
OF RUSSIA OF RUSSIA 


By HUGO GANZ. 


This remarkable book, which has aroused enormous interest on the Continent, affords an unparalleled view of Russia at the 
present time. The great strength of the work is its sobriety. Instead of well-worn descriptions of Siberian horrors, we are offered 
an intimate revelation of the machinations of the official “Camorra,” whose malign influence is shown to be responsible for the 
present financial, social, and political hazards of Russia. The writer ascertained the views of all sections of Russians, and the 
statements and opinions ascribed to officials in the highest position are of a startling and sensational kind. One of the chapters 
of the book is entitled “ Before the Catastrophe,” and the whole work bears out the truth of the metaphor attributed to an eminent 
Russian statesman, that Russia was a great muscular giant suffering from an insidious and deadly form of heart disease. 





HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London. 
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A COMPANION VOLUME TO ‘A DOG DAY.” 


THE SNOB. 


The New Dog Book, Written by WALTER EMANUEL and Illustrated 
by CECIL ALDIN. 10th Thousand. 


“ You will find no better refreshment than the reading of Walter Emanuel's ‘ The Snob, 
delightfully illustrated by Cecil Aldin.”—PuncH. ‘“ Extremely amusing.’—OUTLOOK. 
“ Fascinating.”—WorupD. “ Very clever and very amusing.”—GLASGOW HERALD. “ Brisk 
and amusing.”"-—-MORNING Post. * Delightful."—ScOTSMAN. “An ideal Christmas present.” 
—Sr. JamEs’s GAZETTE. “ Exquisite humour.’—LIVERPOOL Mercury. “A worthy 
successor to‘ A Dog Day.’”—LADIES’ FIELD. “ One of the hits of the season.” —DUNDEE 
ADVERTISER. “ For lovers of dogs the book will have an absorbing interest, and for every- 
body with a genuine sense of humour it will be a sheer delight.’—PicK-ME-UP. ‘“ To all 
lovers of dogs, I say, Purchase, beg, or borrow ‘ The Snob.” —PELICAN. “ If you want a really 
amusing bovk, let me recommend ‘The Snob.’”—TATLER. “A unique and delightfully 
amusing book.”—BOOKMAN. ‘“ ‘The Snob’ is a book to buy and to keep. There is a laugh 
on every page, and in every picture.’—LAND AND WATER, “ We suspect that both Mr, 
Walter Emanuel and Mr. Cecil Aldin are in the confidence of some canine friend ; certainly 
the insight into the nature of dogs displayed in ‘The Snob’ cannot come of mere human 
observation.” —FIELD. ‘ One of the most amusing books of the season.” —SPORTING TIMES, 

Price 3s. 6d. 
London : LAWRENCE and BULLEN, Ltd., 16 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
AND FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS, BOOKSTALLS, AND LIBRARIES, 


J. W. ARROWSMITH, Bristol. 
ARROWS OF FORTUNE. By Atcrrnon Gissina, Author 


of “A Secret of the North Sea,” “The Keys of the House,” &c. 6s. 
The Scotsman,—“ A strong, healthy story of love and « family feud......heartily enjoyable.” 


THE GEORGE GROSSMITH BIRTHDAY BOOK. Being 


a Collection of Quotations from his Original Works—Musical and otherwise. With 
an Autograph Portrait of Mr. George Grossmith, as Frontispiece. 2s. 6d. net. 














A NEW SPORTING NOVEL BY FOX RUSSELL. 


THE HONOURABLE BILL. 6s. 


To-Day.—" For bright, cheery reading commend me to Mr. Fox Russell.”’ 
The Sketch.—‘ Mr. Fox Russell may be congratulated on having written a novel which will assuredly 
rank among the best of the season.” 





Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., Ltd. 


THIRD EDITION. Price 5s. net; by post, 5s. 6d. 


THE FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 
APPEALS, 1903-4 


(United Free Church Authorised Report), 





Containing the only verbatim record of the proceedings in the House of Lords, together 
with their Lordships’ judgments; the Closed Records in the main action, and in the 
Model Trust Deed Case; the Appellants’ and Respondents’ Cases; and the judgments 
in the Court of Session. Edited by R. L. Orr, M.A., LL.B., Advocate, one of the Counsel 
engaged in the Case. 


EpinsureH: MACNIVEN & WALLACE. 


HANDBOOK OF COLONIAL POLICY FOR APPROACHING DEBATES. 
Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


IMPERIAL FELLOWSHIP OF 
SELF-GOVERNED BRITISH COLONIES. 


By LORD NORTON. 
Dedicated by permission to the Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. 





Lonpon: HODDER & STOUGHTON. 








RIVINGTONS, 34 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 





Catalogues post-free 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

nufacturers, &c., on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


The ONLY 
“GRAND PRIX” PENS. 














Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO,, 1 Pall Mall 


Exclusively Awarded for Stecl Pens, Paris, 1900, |! East, S,W. 


Just Published, Revised E 


Twentieth Century 


New Testament 
A Translation into Modern English fp ; 
Original Greek, the 
(Westcott and Hort’s Text.) 
——____, 
Price 2s. 6d, net: 


Green cloth, gilt, India Paper, 





The Translators have be: Rypsiccih 

of the demand for this readering of te ra Pig 

met Though only in a ter.tative form, Tah. 
00,000 copies of the three parts in whit? 

translation was first issued liave been sold, the 
In the New Edition they have taken ad ' 

4 the mass of criticism, public and Private, wis e 
eir translation had called forth, some of wii’! 

has been offered by distinguished scholars, 

clition boon that he aay yt fet 

en that the i i ° 

new translation, —— * virtually 


[es 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


London: HORACE MARSH i 
125 FLEET STREET, RE 7, 


New York and Chicago; 
THE Fiemine H. Reve.t Co, 


SE Ree, 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER. 
DECEMBER, 1904, 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY: A Co 
: N ’ 
TION WITH CouNT von BitLow, THE Gana, 
CHANCELLOR. By J. L. Bashford. 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’s OPPORTUNITIES, By Sidney 





ow. 
Wat tHe Frencu Doctors q 
. — ey. om, my Tady 
REE THOUGHT IN THE CHURCH oF P 
Resomper. By W. H. Mallock, Bassaies 4 
Hyrmys— ANCIENT” AND By the 
Countess of Jersey. 
Tue Census or Inpia. By J. D. Rees, C.LE, 
THE DECLINE OF THE SALON. By Miss Rose M, 


Bradley. 
Haka-KIRI: ITS Bea SiGniricance. By Baron 
Suyema’ 
THE CorELESS APPLE. By Sampson Morgan, 
Tue Ruopes BeQueEsT anv University Fepera- 
tion. By J. Churton Collins, 
PaLMisTRY In Cuina. By Herbert A, Giles (Pro. 
g any of Chinese - Cambridge). 
UEEN CHRISTINA’s PictuREs, By his Excel 
the Swedish Minister. 4 sand 
One Lesson FROM THE Beck Case. By Sir Robert 
Anderson, K.C.B., LL.D. 
Tue GERMAN Navy League. By Dr. Louis Elkind, 
Tue Re-FLow FRoM Town To Country, By Sir 
Robert Hunter. 
Last Monta: 
(1) By Sir Wemyss Reid. 
(2) By Walter Frewen Lord. 


London: SpoTtiswoopeE & Co., L1p., Printers, 
New Street Square, E.C, 


“ Mopery.” 





“Sound, concise, and practical.”—Times. 


CAREERS FOR OUR SONS. 


Giving Clear Information about all the Openings 
of Professional and Commercial Life. 
By the Rev. G. H. WILLIAMS, M.A. Oxon, 
Head-Master of Carlisle Grammar School, 
With a Prefatory ia the Right Hon. the 


AKER. 
Through all Booksellers, 3s. 6d. net. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and CO., 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 





Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


Cheques (and Post-Office Orders South- 
ampton Street, Strand) payable to “John 
Baker.” 
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A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 





LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE 


TUDORS. By Sir WALTER BESANT. Containing 146 
Illustrations, mostly from Contemporary Prints, and a Repro- 
duction of Agas’s Map, demy 4to, cloth, price 20s. net, 








THE KING’S HOMELAND By 


w.A. Dutt. With an Introduction by H. Riper HaGcarp, 
written at the express desire of his Majesty the King. Con- 
taining 37 Full-page Illustrations, mostly from Drawings by 
Gordon Home, and a Map, square crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
price 10s, net. 








THE HARDY COUNTRY. By Cuartzs 


G. Harper, Author of “The Ingoldsby Country,” &c. Con- 
taining over 100 Illustrations from Drawings by the Author 
and from Photographs, also a Map, large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 


top, price 63. 








THE CANTERBURY PILGRIM- 
AGES. By H. Syowpen Warp and C. W. Barnes WARD. 
Containing 50 Full-page Plates from Photographs by the 
Author, 23 Line Blocks in the text, and 3 Maps, large crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 6s. 


LIFE'S LESSER MOODS. By C. 


Lewis Hinp, Author of “Adventures among Pictures,” &c, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. net. 








PROGRESS AND THE FISCAL 


PROBLEM. By Tuomas Krrxop, Author of “A History 
of Socialism.” Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. net. 





A HANDBOOK OF LITHO- 


GRAPHY. An exhaustive practical treatise on the various 
methods adopted in working the process. By Davip 
CuMMING. Containing numerous Illustrations and Coloured 
Plates, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. net, 





THE GOLD BAT. By P. G. Woos- 


HOUSE. Containing 8 Full-page Illustrations from Drawings 
by T. M. R. Whitwell, large crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. 





WHO’S WHO, 1905. Crown §8vo, 


cloth, price 7s. 6d. net; or bound in full red leather, with 
rounded corners and gilt edges, price 10s. net. This year’s 
issue contains about 18,000 biographies. 





WHO’S WHO YEAR-BOOK, 1905. 


Crown 8vo, limp cloth cover, price Is. net. Containing all the 
important and useful tables which previous to 1903 were 
incorporated in “ Who’s Who,” but have since been crowded 
out by biographies, with many important additions. 





ENGLISHWOMAN’S YEAR-BOOK 
AND DIRECTORY, 1905. Edited by Eminy JANES, 
Organising Secretary to the National Union of Women 
Workers of Great Britain and Ireland. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 2s, 6d. net. Seventh year of New Issue, Revised, Enlarged, 
and entirely Remodelled. 





BEAUTIFUL BOOKS. Bonnie Scotland, 
Happy England, Japan, &c. All with Page Illustrations in 
Colour, 20s. net, 7s. 6d. net, 6s. and 3s. 6d. Prospectus will be 
sent on application. 





A. and C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 





BLACKWOODS’ BOOKS. 
BLACKWOOD FOR DECEMBER. 


READ 


THE WAR IN THE FAR EAST.—V. 
BY “0.” 


A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN 
MUTINY. 


Reviewed and Illustrated from Original Documents. 
: By G. W. FORREST, C.LE., 
Ex-Director of Records, Government of India. 
With Maps, Plans, Portraits, and Reproductions of Drawings by Survivors. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 38s. net. 
‘*We heartily congratulate Mr. Forrest.’”’—Athenzum. 
** Far the best history of the Mutiny that has yet appeared.” 
: —Glasgow Herald, 
“The publishers have produced it in splendid style.”—Scotsman. 
A BEAUTIFUL AND VALUABLE PRESENT. 
21s. net. 


ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF EMPIRE IN ASIA 
By the KARL OF RONALDSHAY, F.R.G.S., Author of “Sports 
and Politics under an Eastern Sky.” 

“ He has stored his memory with the essential facts and knows how to use 
them. The book is full of incident and interest.”—Times. 

‘‘A more interesting and instructive résumé of the kingdoms of the East we 
have rarely met with.” —Athenzum, 

“Clear, vigorous, and eloquent.’”’—Spectator. 














20s. net. 


MEMORIES. 


By CONSTANCE C. F. GORDON-CUMMING. 
42s. net. 


THE 9th (QUEEN’S ROYAL) 
LANCERS from 1715 to 1903. 


By FRANK H, REYNARD, late Captain 9th Lancers, 
16s. net. 


MODERN STRATEGY. 


An Outline of the Principles which Guide the Conduct of Campaigns, to 
which is added a Chapter on Modern Tactics, 
By Lieutenant-Colonel W, H. JAMES, P.S.C., B.E. 
This work—the Text-Book for the Indian Army—has, in this New Edition, 
been brought up to the latest requirements, 


6s, net. 


BRITISH ECONOMICS 


By W. R. LAWSON. 
7s. 6d. net. 


POEMS. 
By ALFRED NOYES, 
“A book of beautiful verses.”—Scotsman. 
“It bears upon every page the stamp of high thinking and true inspiration.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 
“ Satisfying from first to last, and strong in its very reticence of speech.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 











IN 1904, 








5s, net. 


A BOOK OF THE SNIPE. 
By “SCOLOPAX.” With Lilustrations. 
“* As complete a treatise on the subject as could be desired.”—Morning Post. 
“Full of knowledge, packed with hints of the most practical kind, it is 
also unmistakably literature.”—Spectator, 


8s. 6d.' net. 


BOOKS TO READ 
AND HOW TO READ THEM. 
By HECTOR MACPHERSON. 
“T have seen nothing quite so good, so wise, so sensible, and so thorough.” 
—‘*A Man or Kent.” 
* A strenuous and stimulating program of self-culture.”—Morning Leader. 


FICTION, 











1. JOHN CHILCOTE, M.P. By Mrs. Kartuerive 
CECIL THURSTON. 6s. 

2. SALLY: a Study. By Hucu Ciirrorp. 6s. 

8. THE COMPANY OF DEATH. By Atsert Lovis 
COTTON. 6s. 

4. THE FIGHT. By Srmyt Creep. 6s. 


. BRAY OF BUCKHOLT, By Epmunp Wurre. 6s. 
. FORTUNE’S CASTAWAY. By W. J. Eccorr. 6s. 
. THE EDGE OF CIRCUMSTANCE. By Epwarp 


NOBLE. 6s, 
8. JAN VAN DYCK. By J. MorGan-pe-Groor. 6s. 
9. CHILDREN OF MEN. By Bruno Lessina. 5s. net. 
10. DAUGHTERS OF DESPERATION. By Hiupecarp 


BROOKS. 3s, 6d. net. 


oo CN 


co | 





At all Prices. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. 
(Messrs. Blackwood are the only Publishers of the Complete Works.) 








WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 
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MR. COURTNEY'S NEW BOOK 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


“MODELS OF CONDENSED CRITICISM.” 


THE FEMININE 
NOTE IN FICTION 


By W. L. COURTNEY, 


Author of “The Development of Maurice Maeterlinck,” “Con- 
structive Ethics,” “Undine: a Play,” “Studies New and 
Old,” “Studies at Leisure,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 5s. net. 


The Morning Post.—'* We commend these typical criticisms to those readers 
who decry the fiction of to-day, and who will learn that there is one critic, of 
great ability and long experience, unprejudiced enough to see in a novel by 
a living author a work equal to the best of Thackeray’s.”’ 

The Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ Mr. Courtney takes broad views as a critic, and his 
verdicts, favourable or the reverse, on the books he passes under review have 
been surprisingly confirmed by the lapse of time—the supreme test, after all, 
of a book's merit. Those who read this attractive volume with the care 
it deserves will find it an admirable survey of the work of the leading women 
writers of English fiction,” 

The Literary World.—‘‘ The essays are models of condensed criticism, based 
upon intimate knowledge of the books dealt with.” 

The Academy.—‘ A revelation in criticism.” 

The Scotsman.—“ This intelligent and stimulating book of studies.” 

The Daily News.—‘‘ A book from Mr. Courtney—one of the few who has the 
right to speak with authority upon the novel of the modern writer.” 

The Glasgow Herald.—‘‘ There is no more stimulating and yet non-sensational 
critic in the present day than Mr. W. L. Courtney....... Mr. Courtney has 
earned the gratitude of quiet thinkers as well as careful readers of the 
familiar circulating-library kind by his studies of feminine writers.” 


FIONA MACLEOD’S NEW BOOK. 
THE WINGED DESTINY 


STUDIES IN THE 
SPIRITUAL HISTORY OF THE GAEL. 


By FIONA MACLEOD, 


Author of “The Divine Adventure,” “Dominion of Dreams.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


In an article in the Fortnightly Review for December, the writer says :—** In 
the ‘ Winged Destiny’ we find some of the most intimate studies of the Gael 
that have come from this pen....... Miss Macleod, pre-eminently of all modern 
writers, is indeed the voice of the Gael. She is best fitted to be the Celtic 
William Morris. It is strange if any Celt could refuse to listen to this poet 
philosopher. In these studies Miss Macleod is at her best.” 

The Spectator.—‘‘ So good are they all, and so thoroughly artistic in their 
setting, that it is impossible to quote from them without doing them wrong.” 

The Daily News.—‘‘ Sad and haunting appeals of a passing race.......Here is 
the spirit gathered up by Wordsworth, as he looked upon the Highland reaper, 
in three immortal lines, With it is a breath of the beauty of that far northern 
land, islands of dark heather washed by strange seas; the — sunrise and 
the yellow surset; the magic of the Celtic twilight; and all the appeal of the 
last refuge, on the boundaries of the world, of those who still own allegiance 
to the kingdom of the spirit.” 


A NEW TRANSLATION OF 


THE LITTLE FLOWERS 
OF S. FRANCIS 


Rendered into English Verse 
By JAMES RHOADES, 


Author of “'Timoleon,” “ Dux Redux,” &c., and Translator of the 
« Aeneid” and the “ Georgics” of Virgil. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 5s. net.; or best lambskin, with Cover 
Design in Gold, 7s. 6d. net. 


The volume will be found a uniquely charming gift-book for 
any reader who is interested in the literature of faith and 


devotion. 

The British Weekly.—* Mr. Rhoades’s translation is not only a model of 
fidelity throughout, but here and there he achieves a verbal aptness or some 
limpid turx of phrase which excels even the extraordinary felicity of Mr. 
Arnoid’s prose version.” 

The Daily Telegraph.—‘ Instinct with the spirit of true poetry.” 

The Shefield Telegraph.—‘* A delightful book....... *The Little Flowers’ are 
here in all their sweetness and simplicity.” 





EVER POPULAR VOLUMES—now neap 


Illustrated paper boards, 3s,; extra cloth, bevelled 
ba, boards, gilt 


edges, 
12 Coloured CHATTERBOX 200 


Plates. 416 large pages, Engravings 

“** Chatterbox’ is the best children’s book we have seen.” —Times, 

“No undue sentimentality characterises this, as it characteris 
children’s magazines, and its Editor has adhered firmly to the i Se5 80 many 
principle which he set forth in its first number.”—Nineteenth Century. nate 
CHATTERBOX is Published Weekly. Price One Hal 

Largely use¢ or Distribution to Sunday idee ne Halfpenny, 
—. — vver 800 phe e Wie successful Magazing ever issued 

g he “ penny s.”” ith each M ; 
presented a beautiful Coloured Plate, onthly Part, price $d, ig 











Paper covers, ls. 2d.; illustrated paper boards, 1s, 6d. ; cloth 
boards, 2s. ; richly gilt cloth boards, gilt edges, 2s, 6d, 


THE PRIZE. 


Thirteen splendid Coloured Plates and about 72 hich. 
Engravings, high-class 
“ Well deserves its distinctive title.”—Public Opinion, 


SUNDAY 
READING 


FOR THE YOUNG. 
**We can imagine nothing better calculated to encourage reaso 
observance in the schoolroom and nursery.”’—Times. nable Sunday 


“‘ The difficult problem of Sunday reading is solved in these pages 
it can be solved anywhere.”’—Spectator, eo wells 


Weekly Number, $d.; Monthly Part, 3d.; New Volume now ready 
coloured boards, 3s. ; cloth bevelled, gilt edges, 5s, : 


LEADING 
STRINGS. 


New Volume now ready, pictorial boards, 1s. 6d, ; cloth, 
gilt edges, 2s, 6d. 


** Nothing could do better.”—Daily Telegraph. 





250 
Illustrations, 


448 Pages. 





THE BABY’S 
ANNUAL. 


SHORT WORDS. 
LARGE TYPE. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & 00, 
AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY, 


ca 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


CHARACTER AND CONDUCT: 


A Book of Helpful Thoughts by Great Writers of 
Past and Present Ages. 








—_——_. 


Selected and Arranged for Daily Reading by the 
Author of “Being and Doing.” 


Illustrated with a Beautiful Collotype Frontispiece of the Cele- 
brated Picture, ‘Faithful unto Death,” by Sir E. J, Poynter, 
Bart., P.R.A. Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. net ; also in various leather 
bindings, from 6s. to 12s. 6d. 





Liverpool: HENRY YOUNG & SONS, 
12 SOUTH CASTLE STREET, and 23 PARKER STREET. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, Kent & Co, 





The publishers count themselves fortunate in being 
able to announce a new book by the author of “ Being 
and Doing.” It consists of a wise selection from the 
great minds of all ages, and special permission has been 
obtained to quote from the great writers of the nine- 
teenth century. 

It teaches to live by admiration, hope, and love; to 
possess goodness and moral discipline; to note what the 
truly great men and women admire; to avoid meanness; 
and to be ready for any and every office of friendship; 
to be gentle, considerate, and chivalrous; to use every 
moment to advantage, and lead a healthy and truly holy 
life ; to be of good cheer; to be delivered from the fear 
of death; to bring our “daily task into the temple of 
contemplation and ply it there; to act as in the presence 





London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd. 


of God.” 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


AN ACCEPTABLE CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


In crown 8vo, appropriately bound, 5s. 


A FIT OF HAPPINESS 


And Other Essays 
“SPECTATOR.” 





FROM THE 
By Cecil Gray. 


CONTENTS. 


Tuirp Cuass. 

GuESTS. 

Wuire Lies. 

Tue Cuarm OF SECRECY. 
Tue PLEASURES OF POWER, 
Memory AND INDIVIDUALITY. 
Tue Decay oF “ FalrHFULNESS.” 
Tue Aura Ov a House. 

Tur CULT or THE UNGODLY. 
Tue Uses or SoLitupeE, 
Dest anp DEBTORS, 


“ y Happiness.” 
pedal AND THE CELTIC SPIRIT, 
Tae PowER OF ASSERTION. 

“Le DEMANDS AN ART. 

ge EVANESCENCE OF VULGARITY. 
Tue PRovEssiONAL SUFFERER. 
Foous! 

PincHBECK SILENCE. 

Tue BLIGHT OF FasTIDIOUSNESS. 
ConTEMPORARIES. 

CasTLES LY THE AIR, 








In crown 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, profusely Illustrated with Portraits 
of Celebrated People, 21s. net. 


THE GARRICK CLUB. By Prrcy Firz- 


@rRaLD, F.S.A,, Author of “‘The Life of Garrick,” ‘“‘Lives of the 
Kembles,” &c. 
In crown 8vo, appropriately bound, 5s. 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF A LADY OF 


UALITY OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. With 2 Facsimile 
ortraits from Miniatures. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. net. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF CITIZENSHIP 


AND INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. By H. Osman Newtaynp. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


THE FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
NEW FORCES IN OLD CHINA. By Arruur J. 


Brown, D.D. Cloth, Illustrated, 5s, net; postage, 4d. 
His aim is to show how the great transforming forces, Western trade, 
Western politics, and Western religion, are making tremendous changes in 
that sluggish mass we call China. 


AMONG THE BURMANS. 


Cloth, 4s. net. 

“Mr. Cochrane has not thrown away his chance. He has been fifteen years 
in Burmah, and from the instructive reading furnished in this book it is 
evident that his powers of observation have been constantly bapa arson 

—Scotsman. 


MISSIONS IN MODERN HISTORY: a Study of the 


Missionary Aspect of some Great Movements of the Nineteenth Century, 
By Rosert E. Speer. 2 vols. 8vo, 15s. net; postage, 6d. 

Along the idea that ‘‘ History is God teaching by example,” Mr. Speer has 
selected some of the most striking crises and movements of the past century, 
and seeks to see in them the results of the spread of the knowledge of God 
through Christian missions. Among others, he studies in this way the Tai- 

ing Rebellion, the Indian Mutiny, the Rise of Japan, the decline of Spanish 

ower in America, and similar events of great importance. 
By 


EDUCATION IN RELIGION AND MORALS. 
Grorce AuBeRtT Cor, Author of “The Religion of a Mature Mind.” 
Gilt top, 5s. net; postage, 4d. 

Dr. Coe has won an international reputation as a constructive writer on the 
most widely felt religious problems of the day. 


LETTERS OF AN OLD METHODIST TO HIS SON 
IN THE MINISTRY. By Rosert Auten, of Tippecanoe, Indiana, 
3s. 6d. net; postage, 3d. 

In a letter to the publishers the Rev. DinspatEe T. Youne writes :—‘' I have 
read ‘Letters of an Old Methodist’ with great pleasure. The writer has a 
keen eye, a Christian heart, and a racy and pungent pen. I wish the book 
in the hands of a multitude of young ministers.” 


TOM KEENAN, LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEER: a Story 
of Fifty Years on the Rail, as Told by Himself. Edited by Neason 
Joygs. 3s. 6d. net; postage, 4d. 

Keenan has been driving engines for nearly fifty years, and therefore is a 
veteran of railroad history. It is one of the real life stories that now and then 
get into print. 


A TREASURY OF ILLUSTRATION. By Henry 


Warp Bercuer. Edited from his published Works and nnpublished 
Reports of his spoken Words, by Joun RK. Howarp and Truman J. ELwin- 
woop. With an Introduction by NeweLt Dwieut HILuis, and 4 Portraits, 
8vo, 12s. net; postage, 6d. ; 


THE CHURCH AND YOUNG MEN: a Study of 


the Spiritual Condition and Nature of Young Men, and Modern Agencies 
for ee err. By Frank Graves Cressey, Ph.D, 3s. 6d. net; 
postage, 3d. 
Mr. Joun KEtman says:—‘‘He has not hesitated to face the situation from 
the point of view of Professor Starbuck's investigations; and he never fails to 





By H. P. Cocuranz. 


combine the psychological and physiological treatment of the facts—which is 
the essential basis of all such work as this—with the lofty spirituality of the 
Christian enthusiast.” 


Thus spake the Great Miilionaire’s 
Ghostly Visitor, PROFESSOR GOBLIN, 


of HELL’S UNITED EMPIRE CLUB :— 


“OH, BEELZEBUB, McNASON, 
| WAS ONCE a CHURGHWARDEN!” 


**Hoo-roo! Hoo-roo!! Hoo-roo!!!” 


READ THE 


CHRISTMAS GHOST STORY, 


BY 


MARIE CORELLI, 


ENTITLED 


“THE STRANGE VISITATION 
OF JOSIAH MCNASON,” 


Published as a Companion to the CHRISTMAS STRAND 
MAGAZINE. This is a separate publication, and the price is 


ONE SHILLING. 


THE BIRTHDAY NUMBER OF 


THE WORLD'S WORK & PLAY. 


Edited by HENRY NORMAN, M.P. 


For DECEMBER. 1s. net. 
80 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE THAMES. By JosepH ConraD. How the World's 
Commerce Comes to the Great Free Port—The Story and the 
Significance of the Thames. Profusely Illustrated, with 
Special Portrait of Mr. Conrad. 


CHEAP BUNGALOWS FOR PEOPLE OF MODERATE 
MEANS. With many Illustrations and Diagrams. 


DESPERATE MACEDONIA. By Boris Sararorr, Leader of 
the Revolution. With many Illustrations. 


THE WAR. By Count Toxsroy, jun. 





At all Newsagents’ and Railway Bookstalls. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 








THE FIRST WAR BOOK TO REACH A SECOND EDITION. 


The First Thousand Copies sold out on Publication, 
Second Large Edition Now be 


WARNING!! 
The First Book on the War is DOUGLAS STORY’S 


THE CAMPAIGN WITH KUROPATKIN. 


With 48 Illustrations by the Author, 10s, 6d. net. 


CONFESSIONS OF A YOUNG MAN. By Georce 
Moors, Author of ‘‘ Esther Waters.” 6s. 

‘His style has the delicious freshness of youth. His p:; hs reveal 

blossom atter blossom with the promise of a rarer beauty yet to come at each 

full stop.”—Manchester Guardian, 


THE ARTIST’S LIFE. 
2s. 6d. net. 


THE CATHEDRALS OF NORTHERN FRANCE. 


By Francis Mittoun. 80 Illustrations by Blanche McManus. 6s. net. 


THE CATHEDRALS OF SOUTHERN FRANCE. 
By Francis MiLroun. 90 Illustrations by Blanche McManus. 6s. net. 











By JoHN OLIVER HoBBEs. 














FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


T. WERNER LAURIE, Clifford's Inn, Fleet Street, London, 
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SMITH, ELDER & 60.’S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
With a Frontispiece, small demy 8vo, 9s, net. 


HISTORICAL MYSTERIES. 


By- ANDREW LANG. 


COLONIAL MEMORIES. 


By LADY BROOME, 


Authoress, as Lady Barker, of ‘‘ Ribbon Stories,” “ Stories About ——,” &c. 
Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 


NEW NOVEL BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


JULIA. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 


Author of “The Dear Irish Girl,” ‘* The Honourable Molly,” &c. 


LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. By Mrs. Hucuzs, 


of Uffington.. Edited by Horace G. Hutcuinson. With 3 Portraits and 
a Letter in Facsimile, small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Morning Post.—‘‘ Mrs, Hughes’ Recollections are delightful.” 
St. James’s Gazette.—‘“‘ Valuable for the new things it tells of Sir Walter, but 
hardly less valuable for its picture of the authoress.” 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF HENRY 
GREVILLE. ‘Third Series. By Atice, CounrEss 
- OF STRAFFORD. 8vo, 14s. 


Truth.—‘‘ Excellent reading from the first page to the last. There are 
many very good and quite new stories about well-known people.” 


THACKERAY IN THE UNITED STATES: 


4 General James Grant WIsow, Author of ‘‘ The Life of General Grant.’ 
ith 2 Photogravures, 50 Page Illustrations, and numerous Illustrations 
in the Text, and including many Portraits of MR. THACKERAY. In 
2 vols. comprising over 800 pp. small demy 8vo, 18s. net. 


TRAGIC DRAMA IN- ASCHYLUS, 
SOPHOCLES, AND SHAKESPEARE. 


An Essay. By Lewis Campspett, M.A. Oxon., LL.D. Glasgow, Hon. D.Litt. 
Oxon., Emeritus Professor of Greek at the University of St. Andrews. 


Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
Scotsman.—“ Full of ripe learning, and well-weighed opinions.” 


THE CHURCH IN MADRAS: being the His- 


tory of the Ecclesiastical and Missionary Action of the East India Com- 

any in the Presidency of Madras in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries. By the Rev. Frank Penny, LL.M., late Chaplain in H.M.’s 
Indian Service (Madras Establishment). With 33 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
2l1s. net. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ART. 


By Dr. Wituetm Liizsxe. NEW EDITION. Edited, Minutely Revised, 
and Largely Rewritten by Russett Srureis, A.M., Ph.D., F.A.1.A., 
Author of ‘‘ Dictionary of Architecture and Building,” ‘*‘ European Archi- 
tecture,” &c. In 2 vols, imperial 8vo, copiously Illustrated, 36s. net. 


THE SONNETS OF MICHAEL ANGELO 
BUONARROTI. By Jonn Apprnaton Symonps. 


NEW EDITION. Small crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. [On December 6th, 
*,* The Italian Test is printed on the pages opposite the Translation, 


THE ROLL-CALL OF WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. By Mrs. A. Murray Smita (E. T. 


Bravery), Author of “Annals of Westininster Abbey,” &. THIRD 
EDITION, With 25 Full-page Illustrations and 5 Plans, large crown 8vo, 6s, 


QUEEN VICTORIA: a Biography. By Srpnry 
Leg, Editor of the “‘ Dictionary of National Biography.” NEW, REVISED, 
and CHEAPER EDITION. With Portraits, Map, and Facsimile Letter, 
lurge crown 8vo, 6s. 

*,* Also the Fourth Impression (Second Edition) of the Original Edition, 
with Portraits, Map, and Facsimile Letter, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. __ By 


Dr. G. G. Gervriyus, Professor at Heidelberg. Translated under the 
Author’s Superintendence by F. E. Burnett. With a Preface by F. J. 
FurnivaLt, SIXTH EDITION. 8vo, l4s, 


AN EXCELLENT XMAS PRESENT. 


in 1 vol. of 1,464 pp. royal 8vo, 25s. net in cloth ; or 32s. net in half-morocco, 


THE DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY INDEX 
AND EPITOME. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


Athenzwm.—" We can conceive no volume of reference more indispensable 
to the scholar, the literary man, the historian, and the journalist.” 
*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to send an ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE of their BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS 
post-free on application. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


| 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


MEMOIRS OF THE 
MARTYR KING. 


Being a Detailed Record of the Last Two Years of Charles the First a 
1649). By ALLAN FEA, Author of “ The Flight of the King,” « Ag 
Monmouth,” “ After Worcester Fight,” &. With upwards of 100 Pho 
gravure Portraits and other Illustrations, including Relics, priietn 
400 copies, of which 325 are for sale in England and America, Royal to 
(124 by 10 in.), £55s. net, to 
Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ The binding alone is magnificent, The publi 
part of this production is well worthy of Mr, Allan Fea’ Pu blisher’s 
—— of his theme.” toe , ons loyally Conscientious 
orning Post.—‘‘ There is a mony of artistic bea i ; 
ee ee ie y uty in the magnificent 
a all Gazette-—‘‘The volume, with its many photo 
explicit printing, comes as near to outward purfoviied as caything pag fine, 
desire. ‘The workmanship of the Bodley Head has won the avsay-mark to 
sterling work before, but never more surely than now.” = 


ITALIAN VILLAS AND THEIR GARDENS, 


By EDITH WHARTON. With numerous Full-page I) i 
AXFIELD Parrisu, of which 12 are in Colour, poy To, uae by 
Daily News.—‘‘ A noble volume on a delightful subject 
by Mr. Maxiield Parrish.” 


POEMS OF CHILDHOOD. 


By EUGENE FIELD. With numerous Illustrations in 
FIELD PakrisH. 4to, 10s. 6d. (Beaty dae? 


IMPERIAL VIENNA. 


An Account of its History, Traditions, and Arts. By A. 8, LEVETUS, 
With over 150 Illustrations by Erwin Pucuinarr. Demy 8vo, 18s, net, 


THE LOG OF THE GRIFFIN. 


The Story of a Cruise from Switzerland to Teddington. By DONALD 
MAXWELL. With 110 Illustrations (16 in Colour) by the Author and 
C. Taytor. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
Literary World.—" Not a dull page from beginning to end. The illustrations 
are of a very high order.” 


FIFTY LEADERS OF BRITISH SPORT. 


By ERNEST ELLIOTT. With Biographical Sketches and an Introduc 
tion by F.G. Artato. Small folio, 21s, net, 


Pall Mall Gazette.—“ Splendid success.” 


EVERYDAY PEOPLE. 


By CHAS. DANA GIBSON. A New Album of Drawings uniform with 
“The Weaker Sex,” &c. Oblong folio, in box, 203, 
Outlook.— A splendid collection.” 


BIRDS BY LAND AND SEA. 


By J. MACLAIR BORASTON. With numerous Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs by the Author. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 









































Poi try. 





THE POEMS OF WILLIAM WATSON. 


Selected and Arranged by J. A.SPENDER. With Portrait and many New 
Poems, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 9s. net. 





MUSA VERTICORDIA: Poems. 


By FRANCIS COUTTS, Author of ‘‘The Alhambra, and other Poems,” 
“The Poet’s Charter,” &. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, Pedagogue and 


Poacher. A Drama, By Dr. RICHARD GARNETT, Author of ‘The 
Twilight of the Gods,” &. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


SELECTED POEMS of JOHN DAVIDSON 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net ; leather, 5s. net. 














A NEW MILITARY NOVEL. 
By the Author of “Life in a Garrison Town.” 


DEAR FATHERLAND 


By EX-LIEUTENANT BILSE. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 
It will be remembered that Herr Bilse suffered six months’ 
imprisonment for publishing “ Life in a Garrison Town.” 


German Authorities would not allow the publication of “Dear 
Fatherland”; it has consequently been issued by a Vienna 
publisher, and has already attracted considerable notice for the 
uncompromising frankness with which it shows up the evils of 
militarism. 


HELEN ALLISTON. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Elizabeth’s Children.” 6s, 
Atheneum.—“*There should be thousands of good people in England who 
read only for relaxation. To them this book will appeal.” 


THE SPECIALIST. 








By A. M. IRVINE, 6s. 








JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & Co.'s List 


FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 





LATEST ADDITION TO DARTON’S FINE ART SERIES. 
ae mien issued in September. SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


TALES of the CANTERBURY PILGRIMS 
TALES of the CANTERBURY PILGRIMS 
LES of the CANTERBURY PILGRIMS 


TA BETOLD FROM CHAUCER AND OTHER WRITERS. 
By F. J. HARVEY DARTON. j 
With Introduction by Dr. FURNIVALL, 
Illustrated by HUGH THOMSON. 

ted on superfine paper, extra cloth boards, gilt top, large crown 8vo, 6s 
= book deserves every detail of its setting, for we have an introduc- 
wl Th anver which cannot be bettered. Mr. Darton has told the immortal 
ta ® pury Pilgrims’ with the greatest skill in that he has so presented 
Caste Say boy or girl may read and enjoy them, and has yet preserved 

or character to the full, No fitter present could be found.”— World, 
A New and Attractive Issue of a Selection of GOLDSMITH’S 


LETTERS to a CITIZEN of the WORLD. 
LETTERS to a CITIZEN of the WORLD. 
LETTERS to a CITIZEN of the WORLD: 


Witb Introduction by Dr. GARNETT, 
Numerous humorous Illustrations by EDMUND SULLIVAN, 
Printed on superfine paper, small crown 8vo, cloth boards, 33. net. 


# One of the choicest reprints at this season....... a capital combination.” 
—Athenzum, 


MRS. LEICESTER’S SCHOOL. 
MRS. LEICESTER’S SCHOOL. 
MRS. LEICESTER’S SCHOOL. 


By CHARLES and MARY LAMB. 
With Illustrations by CHARLES E. BROCK, 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s, 
SECOND EDITION. 


TALES FROM MARIA EDGWORTH. 
TALES FROM MARIA EDGWORTH. 
TALES FROM MARIA EDGWORTH. 


With Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON, 
Illustrated o HUGH ee 
8vo, printed on superfine paper, extra cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. ; 
eqn eee F ° calf, 10s. 6d. a ° 


“No artist understands the period of these stories better than Mr. Hugh 
Thomson, and here he has given us some of his best work.”— World, 
« We have seen few more desirable gift-books.”—Guardian, 


STORY-LIVES OF GREAT AUTHORS. 
STORY-LIVES OF GREAT AUTHORS. 
STORY-LIVES OF GREAT AUTHORS. 


By FRANCIS J. ROWBOTHAM. 
Illustrated by H. J. RHODES, 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

“Just the book that was wanted. It will bea first-rate prize-book for both 
boys and girls.”’—School Guardian. 

SECOND EDITION. 

OF KING ARTHUR AND 
NOBLE KNIGHTS. 


OF KING ARTHUR AND 
NOBLE KNIGHTS. 


OF KING ARTHUR AND 
NOBLE KNIGHTS. 


By MARY MACLEOD. 
Introduction by Prof. HALES, 
With Illustrations from Drawings by A. G. WALKER, Sculptor. 
Printed on superfine paper, large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s, 
“Very elegant and beautiful. It is Malory’s ‘Morte Darthur’ condensed, 
made ready for young readers, and poetically illustrated by A. G. Walker.”’ 
“An admirable piece of work.” —Athenzum, —Guardiun, 


THE KING’S COCKADE. 
THE KING’S COCKADE. 
THE KING’S COCKADE. 


By HUBERT RENDEL. 
Tllustrated by CHARLES SHELDON, 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d, 

“This is an excellent historical story by a new writer, who will be heard of 
again, and than whom few have made a better entry into the ranks of popular 
writers for boys.”—School Guardian. 

“A capital book for boys.”—Outlook, 


AT THE KING’S RIGHT HAND. 
AT THE KING’S RIGHT HAND. 
AT THE KING’S RIGHT HAND. 


By Mrs. E. M. FIELD, ‘ 
da,” ‘The Child and His Book,” ‘‘ Mixed Pickles,” &c. 
Illustrated by A. G. WALKER, Sculptor. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 

“ A spirited story of the days of King Alfred. Mrs, Field has studied her 
subject carefully, and has the art of making the sayings and doings of her 
charactcrs fit in harmoniously with history.’’—Spectator. 

Write for Messrs. Wells Gardner, Darton & Co,’s new 32-page 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


THE BOOK 
HIS 
THE BOOK 
HIS 
THE BOOK 
HIS 


Author of “ 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO, 


SOME NOTABLE BOOKS. 


BOOKS that Must be READ by 
Every One, 


BY WHAT AUTHORITY? 
By ROBERT HUGH BENSON. Crown 8vo. 6s 


A stirring romance of religious ideals in England under the 
Tudors. 


THE TALKING MASTER. 
An Irresponsible Novel. By W. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE, 
Editor of the Academy. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Scotsman.—“ Made with a skill which recalls the saying that 
the highest art hides art. Its readers will feel sorry when it 
comes to a close.” 


HURRICANE ISLAND. 
By H. B. MARRIOTT-WATSON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Pall Mall Gazette—“ The hearty pleasure of fierce fighting and 
the absorbing suspense of villainy and violence ever impending 
are here in full measure; and withal we have real humour and 
the literary something that is described as ‘ distinction.’ ” 


A PRINCE OF THE PEOPLE. 


By Major TREVOR. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A romance of Modern Royalty, full of dramatic interest. 


A HUMOROUS STORY. 


b] 
DOLLY’S GOVERNESS. 
Being the Strange Adventures of a Splendid Liar. By 
GEORGE SOAMES LAYARD. With Full-page Ilustra- 
tions by Lewis Baumer. 1s. net. 


THIRD EDITION. NOW READY. 


MY RECOLLECTIONS. 
By PRINCESS CATHERINE RADZIWILL. Demy §8yvo. 
With Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 16s. 
Review of Reviews.—“'The Princess Radziwill’s ‘ Recollections’ 
is one of the most charming and fascinating volumes of the kind 
ever written in the English language. She has the wit and style 
of the French and the romantic imagination of the Slav. Allthe 
pages of this book are interesting.” 


MY KEY OF LIFE. 
By HELEN KELLER, B.A., Author of “The Story of My 
Life.” With new Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Daily Graphic.—<This little book may be regarded as an 
epilogue to ‘'‘'he Story of My Life,’ which recently created such 
a sensation, emanating, as it did, from the pen of a girl who was 
both blind and deaf, and who would be dumb as well but for her 
own courage and the devotion of her teacher.” 


THE ISLES OF SUNSET. 

By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, M.A., Author of 
“The Hill of Trouble,” &. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The Bystander.— Each of these six stories is complete and 
beautiful, tender, spiritual, and sincere. Here is skill in the 
manipulation of a story, a high thought made clear by beautiful 

language. What more can one say in praise of a fine, book ? ” 


A BOOK OF THE LOVE OF JESUS. 


A Collection of Ancient English Devotions in Prose and 
Verse. Compiled and Edited by ROBERT HUGH BENSON. 
8s. 6d. net. 
Yorkshire Post.— There is a vein of allegory running through 
the stories, which are phrased in Puritan English, which makes 
for simplicity and charm. It is an unconventional book, well 
worth reading.” 


ALL THINGS ARE YOURS. 

By the Rev. SILVESTER HORNE, M.A. With new 
Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
Treating of Politics, Art, the Press, Sport, and Fashion. 


NOTES ON POPULAR RATION- 


ALISM. By Canon HENSLEY HENSON. Crown 8vo. 



































3s. 
Aids to Faith on questions at issue in the modern world. 


THE SIMPLE LIFE. 
By CHARLES WAGNER. Translated from the French by 
MARY LOUISE HENDEE. With an Introduction and 
Biographical Sketch by GRACE KING. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
PRESIDENT RoosEvEtt, speaking a few weeks ago at a meeting at 
Washington, said :—“ If there is one book which I should like to 
have read by all our people it is ‘The Simple Life.’” 


ISBISTER and COMPANY, 


15 and 16 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C, 











8 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON. 
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FREDERICK WARNE & CO.’S LIST 


NEW ART PUBLICATION OF NATIONAL 
INTEREST. 


In demy 4to, half white vellum, cloth sides, gilt top, 25s. net; 
postage, 8d. 
With 57 Full-page Plates in Photogravure and 155 smaller 
Illustrations in the Text. 


HE 


NATIONAL GALLERY. 


By GUSTAVE GEFFROY. 


With an Historical Introduction by Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, 
Director of the National Gallery, Ireland. 


FIRST PRESS NOTICES. 


‘* A handsome volume, fully and finely illustrated.”—Times, 

“‘The arrangement of the work is excellent, the text being divided into 
schools, and giving compendious criticisms of each painter dealt with. Sound- 
ness is, above all, the quality which is desirable in a work of this ° scription, 
and Mr. Geffroy will be found a thoroughly trustworthy guid.. He has 
succeeded in producing a book at once delightful and useful.”—Yorkshire Post, 

“Mr, Geffroy is popular in style, but on the other hand the volume is 
sufficiently elaborate and dignified to satisfy superior taste. Mr. Geffroy’s 
volume is handsome and complete, and pleasantly recalls the glories of a collec- 
tion which even as it is, is second to none in the world.”—Scotsman. 

**The schools are fully treated, all with judicious discrimination that adds 
importance to a great work. The illustrations are perfect. Art lovers cannot 
desire a more satisfactory presentment of the National Gallery.” 

—Sheffield Telegraph. 


New Artistic 
Picture Books for Children, 


Messrs. Frederick Warne 5 Co., as publishers of the inimitable 
Children’s Picture Books of the late Randolph Caldecott, Miss 
Kate Greenaway, and Mr. Walter Crane, as well as the delicious 
nonsense volumes of Mr. Edward Lear, in their endeavour to maintain 
the standards of excellence set by these well-loved favourites among 
children, consider they have been fortunate in securing the services of 
Mr. L. LESLIE BROOKE, whose recent Illustrated Volumes for 
Children prove him in his own vein no unworthy successor in this 
field, 








Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net; postage, 4d. 


LESLIE BROOKE’S CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


A New Volume containing the ever-popular Nursery Stories, 


1. THE STORY OF THE THREE LITTLE PIGS. 


2. TOM THUMB. 


Illustrated with numerous Water-Colour Drawings and Black-and-White 
Pictures, size 10 in, by 8 in. 


These Stories are also published separately, viz.: 
THE STORY OF THE THREE 
LITTLE PIGS. 


Containing 8 Full-page Coloured Plates and numerous Black-and-White 
"Drewes, size 10 in, by 8 in., Stiff Art Paper Cover, 1s, net; postage, 2d. 


TOM THUMB. 


Containing 8 Full-page Coloured Plates and numerous Black-and-White 
ee size 10in. by Sin., Stiff Art Paper Cover, 1s. net.; postage, 2d, 


Size 8} in. by 64 in., Art Boards, Cloth Back, Inlet Design, 2s, 6d, net; 
pos > 
SECOND LARGE EDITION, 


JOHNNY CROW’S GARDEN. 


With 8 Coloured Plates and 39 Black-and- White Illustrations by 
L. LESLIE BROOKE, 

«*The whale who told a very long tale, and the fox who put them all in the 
stocks, and the elephant who said something quite irrelevant, have proved a 
positive inspiration to Mr. Leslie Brooke. His caricature is of a high order, 
and he ‘stage manages’ his backgrounds so that no one completely holds the 
boards, and you see odd things going on among the flower-beds which have a 
subtle relation to the main subject. He induces, too, in his drawings, 
characters which as a poet he has overlooked, particularly a pair of delightful 
penguins, who stalk about the footpaths with thoughts too deep for words.” 

** All that a child’s book ought to be.”—Academy. —Times, 

“Did ever any one get such delicate shades of expression into face and 
attitude as Mr. Leslie Brooke does into the animals admitted to Johnny 
Crow’s garden ?......The volume is cheerful and gorgeous, and funny outside 
and in, and seems to be a wonderful prize for a mere two-and-sixpence.” 

—Bookman, 


Size 16}in. by Sin., Limp Art Boards, 1s, net; postage, 2d. 


THREE BLIND MICE. 


The Complete Version of their History, 
Verses by JOHN W. IVIMEY. 
Tilustrated in Colours by WALTON CORBOULD. 


ustrated humorously, this little volume is an ideal representation of what 
a eee a world-famous roundelay. Its success should be immediate and 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO,, 





CHANDOS HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND ¢p, 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE BIJOU SERIES. 
GEMS from the VICTORIAN ANTHOLOGY, 


Edited and Arranged by Sir Mountstvu 
Pott 8vo, leather, 3s, 6d, Ay ant Gaanz Dove, GCL, de, 


BROWNING’S A DEATH IN THE DESERT. 


Edited by Dr. G. V. Porz. Pott 8vo, leather, 2s, 6d, net ; cloth, 2s, net, 


HINTS TO RECITERS. By the late Crirpory 


Hareison. Pott 8vo, leather, 2s. 6d. net; cloth, 2s. net, 





NEW VOLUMES OF SONNENSCHEIN’S REFERENCE SERIES. 
FAMOUS SAYINGS. By Ep. LatuaM, Author 


of “Idiomatic Phrases (French-English),” &. Small demy 8vo, 7s, 6d, 
’ 


DICTIONARY OF BATTLES. By the late 


T. B. Harsottie, Author of “ Dictionary of Classi ” 
Small demy 8vo, 73, 6d. . assical Quotations, &e, 





A NEW EDITION OF 


FRANCES POWER COBBE’S AUTO- 


BIOGRAPHY. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 800 pp., 7s. 6d. 





COOKERY BOOKS. 
By Col. KENNEY-HERBERT (WYVERN). 


PICNICS AND SUPPERS. Crown 8yo, 


2s, 6d, net. 


VEGETARIAN AND SIMPLE DIET. Crown 
“ mite ce in the way of vegetarian recipes.” —Daily Graphic, 


“‘The book may serve to introduce people to many tasty dishes, which h 
the merit of giving a wider range of vom but pleasant fare.” —Glasgow Herald, 





TWO NEW VOLUMES OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES. 
THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CORN 


LAWS. By J.8. Nicnotson, M.A., D.Sc. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


THE PHILOSOPHERS AND THE FRENCH 


REVOLUTION. By P. A. Wants, Professor of History and Political 
Economy, Gujerat College, Ahmedabad. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6, 


THREE ANNUALS. 
THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE YEAR- 


BOOK. A Directory of University Men, with their Records, Present 
Occupations, Addresses, &. In Two Parts, 3s. 6d. net each, Part I, 
OXFORD. Part Il. CAMBRIDGE. 


THE SCHOOLMASTERS YEAR-BOOK, 


Third Year of Issue, greatly Enlarged. 5s. net. [December, 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR-BOOK. 
Sixteenth Year of Issue. 2s. 6d, [December, 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE REPUBLIC 


OF PLATO. By Witt Boyp, M.A., B.Sc. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL INTRODUCTION TO 


ETHICS. By W. RB. Borcz Gizson. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A NEW “UNCLE TOM’S CABIN.” 
ANEW NOVEL OF STIRRING INTEREST ON THE SLAVE QUESTION, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE KING’S PISTOLS,” ENTITLED 


JOHN RIGDON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Tt is a poignantly dramatic situation, which loses none of its tragedy in 
Mr. Plant’s telling. It is a grim, moving, and pathetic story, too painful to 
suit some tastes.”—Times. 


FRED SEAGOOD. By Epwarp Ropsr. With 


numerous Illustrations by the Author. 6s. 


“<¢Fred od’ is a genuine novel of adventure, and in the best sense 
a ay ger nnn pero peed si atiataiah tel “< 
“A sto t should ap venture-loving youth.” 
= eal — Westminster Review. 


SPINDRIFT. By Etta Forpyocr, Author of 
“Had I but Known.” With Illustrations by the Hon. Margazet 
AMHERST. Crown 8v0, 68, 

“An unpretentious, well-written tale of the Northumbrian coast in the 

middle of the last century.’”’—Times. . 

“A very interesting study of life among the fisher folk of the Northumbrian 

coast.’”’—Outlook, f 

“‘A charmingly simple tale of the sea.”—Dundee Courier. 
“There is a bracing breeziness in ‘ Spindrift.’”’—Literary World. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Limited, London. 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE'S LIST. 


MR. SIDNEY LEE’S NEW BOOK. 


GREAT ENGLISHMEN 


OF THE 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


By SIDNEY LEE, Litt.D., 
Author of “A Life of William Shakespeare,” &c. 


Inlastrated with Portraits, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


’3 bio hies are solid and valuable 
Pig gi eyemous as are the men, and 
Familiar as is most of the ground traversed, these 


lives are by no means hackneyed; there is frequent 


evidence of original work.” ; 
—Prof. HERFORD, in Manchester Guardian, 


« An admirable cqperne a. orig radiant epoch of 
i istory.”—Morning Post. 
<— pg portraits which occur repeatedly 
in these pages—in the patriotic, handsome, wel- 
ome volume now before us.”—Pall Mall Gazette. : 
ee The book, like all its author's writings, is 
learned and well weighed, so that its opinions 
carry authority ; while its sober enthusiasm and 
dignified manner of writing cannot but recommend 
it highly to general readers who wish seriously to 
instruct themselves re roe ens of the 
ingli m it commemorates. 

great Englishmen who: = 





THE OLD ROAD. 
By H. BELLOC, 


Author of “The Path to Rome.” 


i merous Photogravures and other Illustra- 
bie by Witu1am Hyper, Maps, and Plans, 


31s, 6d. net. 


ilgrims’ Road, or, more precisely, the old 
ee Gakee from Winchester to Canter- 
ury, perhaps the oldest monument of civilisation 
in England, is here traced in detail by Mr. H. 
of the road is demonstrated, and 
the reason why of its existence, its termini, and 
the particular line of country that it follows is 
elucidated in a very striking and original fashion. 
In the first section the author expounds the philoso- 
phy of island roads with characteristic daring and 
a minimum of dryasdust archaeclogy. The second 
half of the book contains a minute survey of the 
route from Winchester to Canterbury. 


“Mr, Hilaire Belloc describes with much fascina- 
tion of style his exploration of the Pilgrim's Way 
from Winchester to Canterbury.” —Standard. 

“Tt is full of the undivided wayward judgments 
of a strong individual personality, and forms, with 
letterpress and illustrations in harmony, quite one 
of the most attractive of the gift-books of the 
year.” —Daily News. 


JOHN OF GAUNT. 


By S. ARMITAGE-SMITH, 
With Portraits and Maps, demy 8vo, 18s, net, 


“The depth of research displayed in this first 
work by a young writer is scarcely more remark- 
able than the skill with which the results of that 
research have been applied. The references we 
have made to the history of ‘John of Gaunt’ and 
his times by no means exhaust the interest of this 
remarkable book. We find here equally bold and 
striking views of the great Duke’s domestic rela- 
tions and his influence upon the civilisation of 
his age. The appendixes supply much curious in- 
formation, and the index deserves special com- 
mendation. The book is sumptuously produced, 
and the illustrations are singularly appropriate. 
On the whole, it is not, perhaps, too much to say 





that....... no more important work on medieval his- 
tory has appeared during recent years,” 
—Athenzum, 





THE HISTORY OF THE VICTORIA 
CROSS. By Puivip A. Witxins. Being an 
Account of the 520 Acts of Bravery for which 
the Decoration has been Awarded, and Portraits 
of 392 Recipients. 4to, 21s. net. 

“Nothing but praise can be found for this admir- 
able volume. In it are gathered together complete 
and graphic, but modestly truthful and accurate 
accounts of the 520 acts of bravery which have 
earned the coveted cross. It is a volume that should 
find a place in every British home. Mr. Wilkins has 
done his work well, and his volume distinctly sup- 
plies a want.”’—St. James's Gazette, 





INNER JERUSALEM. By A. Goop- 


rich Freer, Author of ‘‘ Outer Isies.” Lilus- 
trated, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

Miss Goodrich Freer writes of Jerusalem rather 
from the historical than the religious standpoint. 
She describes the Jerusalem of to-day, its various 
creeds and races, its inner life, Jewish, Moslem, and 
Christian, all of which she has had unusual oppor- 
tunities for observing during a long residence in 
the Holy City, devoted entirely to the study of its 
life in every aspect, opportunities which her lin- 
guistic attainments have enabled her to utilise to 
the utmost, 


9999900600060000660000000000000000 
PRUF, OSLER’S NEW BOOK. 


SCIENCE AND IMMORTALITY. By 
WittiuMm Oster, M.D., F.R.S., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Medicine at Oxford. 2s, 6d. 

_.“* We can recommend this volume not only for its 
literary charm, but also for the thoughtful and 
suggestive discussion of the comforting conception 
of immortality from the standpoint of the scientific 
physician rather than from that of the philosopher 
or theologian.,...... Prof. Osler’s little book is 
worthy of him as a disciple of Sir Thomas Browne, 
and we can only hope that this, a modern ‘ Religio 
Medici,’ will be widely read and thoroughly studied 
by both lay and medical readers.”—Lancet. 


MR, JOHN FOX’S NEW BOOK. 
CHRISTMAS EVE ON LONESOME. 
By Joun Fox, Author of “‘ The Littie Shepherd 
of Kingdom Come.” With Coloured Illustra- 
tions, 3s, 6d. net. 








A NEW BOOK BY “O, 8S.” 
A HARVEST OF CHAFF. By Owen 


Seaman, Author of “ Borrowed Plumes.” Fceap. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

** To praise them is superfluous....... No one qnite 
comes up to Mr. Seaman. This volume is fully up 
to the best of its predecessors, Whether the fun 
or the ingenuity is the more to be admired we 
cannot say.”—Spectator, 





THE ROYAL STORY BOOKS. 
Edited by G. L. GOMME, F.S.A. 

Now reissued in entirely new uniform binding. 
Cloth extra, gilt back and side, with Cover Design 
in Colour. Containing all the original Illustrations, 
3s. 6d. euch, 

THE KING’S STORY BOOK. 

THE QUEEN'S STORY BOOK. 
THE PRINCE’S STORY BOOK. 
THE PRINCESS’S STORY BOOK. 


CONSTABLE’S STANDARD 
SERIES. 


A Reissue, in handsome cloth gilt binding, of 
Popular Works of Travel, History, and Biography. 
3s, 6d. net each, 


THE ALPS FROM END TO END. By 


Sir Witi1amM Martin Conway, Illustrated by 
A. D, McCormick, 


THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN, 1815. 


By Wrtuiam Sreorne, Illustrated. 


RUPERT, PRINCE PALATINE. By 


Eva Scott. With a Frontispiece. 


THE HOUSEHOLD OF THE 
LAFAYETTES, By Epitg Sicuer. With a 
- Frontispiece. 








MISS MARY JOHNSTON'S NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. each, 


SIR MORTIMER. Illustrated by F. C. 


Youn. 
BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY. 
AUDREY. With Illustrations by F. C. Youn. 
THE OLD DOMINION. 





STANDARD BOOKS. 
AN ENGLISH GARNER. Edited by Prof. 


Arner. Now complete in Twelve Uniform 
Volumes, with new Introductions specially 
coutributed by leading authorities. 4s. net 
each, 


BOSWELL'S LIFE OF JOHNSON. Edited 
by AuGcustTinzE Birrett, K.C. With Frontispiece 
in Photogravure to each volume by Alexander 
Ansted. Six vols. foolscap 8vo, cloth gilt, or 

aper label, uncut, 12s. net the Set; also half- 
eather, 18s, net the Set. 


THE WORKS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 
POCKET EDITION. In Seventeen Volumes, 
printed on thin opaque paper, bound in red 
cloth, gilt lettered on back and side, gilt top, 
2s. 6d. net per volume, or 3s, 9d. net in full 
leather per volume. Library Edition in 18 
crown 8vo vols. With Photogravure Frontis- 
pieces, 6s. each, 





SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE DIVINE FIRE. May SINCLAIR, 
VERANILDA. GEORGE GIssING. 
PATHS OF JUDGMENT. 


ANNE DouGLAs SEDGWICK. 
THE BANDOLERO. PauL GWYNNE. 
IN THE BISHOP'S CARRIAGE. 


MIRIAM MICHELSON. 


THE PRISONER OF MADEMOISELLE. 


CHARLES G. D. RoBeErtTs, 








A, CONSTABLE & CO., Limtten, 16 James Street, Haymarket, S.W. 





AGRICULTURAL and PAS- 


TORAL PROSPECTS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
By Col. Owen Tuomas. Demy 8vo, 68, 
‘Within the limits which the author has set 

himself there is hardly any point that is not dealt 
with, or any subject that is not treated‘with know- 
ledge and skill.” —Globe. aa 
_ “A very valuable addition to the sources of 
information on the problem of the future of South 
Africa.”"—Daily News. 





SHELLEY. An Essay. By 


A. A. Jack, Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge, 
Author of “ Thackeray: a Study,” &. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 


LITERARY PORTRAITS. By 


Cuartes Wuisier, Author of “A Book of 
Scoundrels,” &. 7s, 6d. net. 


An original series of Studies on Rabelais, Com- 
mines, Casanova, Urquhart, and several of the 
famous Tudor Translators, with one or two Essays 
in a lighter vein, 


WILLIAM COBBETT: a 


Study of his Life as Shown in his Writings. 
La M a CaRLYLe. Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 
's. 6d. net. 


‘*We have read this book with {real enjoyment 
and interest.”—Athenzum. 
‘Mr. Carlyle has a fascinating subject, and has 
written a very interesting book.” 
—Westminster Gazette, 


DUKES AND POETS IN 


FERRARA: a Study in the Politics, Poetry, 

and Keligion of the Fifteenth and Early Six- 

teenth Centuries. By Epmunp G. GarpyeER, 

Author of “ Dante’s Ten Heavens,” &. With 

— Photogravure Plates, demy 8vo, 
iS. net. 


‘*A very delightfal and very valuable book...... 
the work will be aque slaeaes and earnestly 
read by many people.” —Daily Telegraph. 














THE MODERN PILGRIMAGE 


FROM THEOLOGY TO RELIGION. By 
BR. L. Bremner. Crown 8yo, 





WANDERINGS IN’ THE 


GREAT FORESTS OF BORNEO. By Opoarpo 
Beccart. Revised and Edited by F. H.Gurtiz- 
MARD, M.A. Demy 8vo, with many Iilustra- 
tions and Maps, 1és, net. 


LOST MASTERPIECES. By 


St. Joun Hangin. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Hankin’s verse is both distinguished 
and distinctive. To the easy versification of the 
seholar he allies a trenchant wit. His ies and 
verses are gems finely cut and polished.” 

—St. James’s Gazette. 








CONSTABLE’S 2s. 6d. SERIES. 
Popular Copyright Novels by Leading Authors. 
Bound in cloth, gilt extra, 2s, 6d. net each. 


CARDIGAN. By 2, .W. 


Cuambers, Author of “ Maids of Paradise,” 
* Ashes of Empire,” &c. 


DRACULA. By Bras 


Stoker, Author of ‘The Jewel of Seven 
Stars,” &. 


THE DEATH OF THE GODS. 


By Mereskowsxt. Translated by Herserr 
TRENCH, 


PARK LANE. By Percy 


Waite, Author of “ The West End,” &. 





THE ANCESTOR. 


A Quarterly Review of County and Family History, 
Heraldry, and Antiquities, 
Edited by OSWALD BARBON, F.S.A, 
No. XI. Imperial 8vo, Dlustrated, 5s. net. 
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AN EXHIBITION OF CHEAP COTTAGES, 


TO-DAY’S ISSUE OF... 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


CONTAINS FULL PARTICULARS OF 


A Proposed Exhibition of 
Cheap Cottage Buildings, 


All who are interested in the problem of Rural Housing should read the details of 
this most interesting scheme for an Exhibition arranged between The First Garden City 
Limited, and “Tue County GentLeman,” which are given in full in To-day's Issue of 
“Tue County GENTLEMAN.” 




















THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES ON CHEAP COTTAGE BUILDING HAVE 
ALREADY APPEARED IN THE SAME PAPER :— 


IN SEARCH OF A £150 COTTAGE. By J. Sr. Loz Srracuzy, Editor of 


‘*The Spectator.” October Ist. 


THE DIFFICULTIES CAUSED BY THE BUILDING BYE-LAWS. 


By R. A. Reap, Hon. Sec. of the Building Bye-Laws Reform Association. October 8th. 


WHAT THE COTTAGE MUST COMPRISE. By “Home Oovnmzs,” 
October 15th. 


STRUCTURAL POSSIBILITIES OF COTTAGE WORK. By Mavricz 
B. Apams, F.R.I.B.A October 22nd. 


THE MONEY DIFFICULTY AND THE CHANCE OF THE BOARD 
OF AGRICULTURE. (How to raise Money cheaply for House Building.) By “Home Countizs.” 
October 27th. 


EXPERIMENTS IN CORRUGATED IRON AND WOOD. By “Hows 


Counties.” November 5th. 


“OLAY LUMPS” AND WEATHER BOARDS. A Practical Talk with Sir 
Walter Gilbey and his Architect. By “ Home Counrizs.” November 12th. 


HOW TO BUILD IN BRICK FOR £115. _ By “One wuo mas Donn 1,” 
November 19th. 


WOOD, EXPANDED METAL, AND PLASTER BUILDING. Experi- 
ments by E. G. Pretyman, Esq., M.P. November 26th. 
























TO-DAY’S ISSUE CONTAINS Specifications for Three 
Cottages of ordinary Wood and Lath and Plaster 
Weather~board. 





ALL THESE ARTICLES ARE THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL, AND FULLY 
ILLUSTRATED WITH BUILDERS’ DESIGNS, &c. 






















Back numbers containing the above Articles may be had direct from the Publisher, 
3 Wellington Street, Strand, or may be ordered through Messrs. W. H. SMITH & 
SONS’ Boskstalls, or any Newsagent; price GA, dy post, 64d. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by L, J. 


JANUARY: 


Month. 
Episodes of the By Charles Booth, F.R.S., Author 


Fiscal “he Life and Labour of the People.” 
The New Leader of the Opposition. By An 
Elector. 
roment Measure for the Port of London 
# Gith Engravings and a Map). By Sir Henry 
D. Le Marchant, Bart. (Director of the London 
and India Docks Company, and late Chairman 
of the East and West India Dock Company). 
The Most Corrupt City in the World. By Gus- 
tavus Myers, Author of “ The History of 
Tammany Hall.” 
British Manners. By Onlooker. 
American Affairs. By A. Maurice Low. 
A Great C.vilian—A Personal Appreciation of Sir 
Charles Pritchard. By H. M. Birdwood, C.S.I. 
The Acquisition of Nigeria. By F.I. M. 
Cottan, Cobden and Chamberlain, By the Hon. 
Matthew White Ridley, M.P. 
The Poet’s Diary. By Lamia. 
Groater Britain. 





—_—— 


FEBRUARY. 


es of the Month. 

art ~y and Morocco. ~~ Excellency Senator 
Eugenio Montero Rios (President of the 
Spanish Senate). 

A National Tariff for National Defence. By 
H. W. Wilson, Author of “‘Ironclads in Action.” 

Evelyn’s “Grand Tour.” By Austin Dobson. — 

The blem of Alien Immigration. By Major 

W. Evans-Gordon, M.P. (Member of the Royal 

Commission on Alien Immigration). 

Ooncerning Doctors. By Mrs. Earle, Author of 
“ Pot Pourri.” 

American Affairs. By A. Maurice Low. 

Some Winter Plays. By Miss Eveline Godley. 

Gunnery and Parliament. By Arnold White. 

The Poet’s Diary.—II. Edited by Lamia. 

ANaval View of the Army. By a Retired Officer. 

Colonial Friends and Foreign Rivals. By R. H. 
Inglis Palgrave, F.R.S. (Editor of the “ Diction- 
ary of Political Economy ’’). 

Greater Britain. 





MARCH, 


sodes of the Month. 
@ Russian Collapse in the Far East. By 


Ignotus. 

The Political Situation in Austria and Hungary. 
By Francis Kossuth (Leader of the Hungarian 
Party of oy gg 

Some Reflections on the Fiscal Question. By the 
Duke of Bedford, K.G. 

The American Revolution. By Professor J. K. 
Laughton. 

Historical Notes on the Elys¢e. By the Hon. 
Mrs. Stuart Wortley. 

Is Fiction Deteriorating? By Miss Jane H. 
Findlater. 

American Affairs. By A. Maurice Low. 

_ oe of Mr. Lecky. By A. College 

riend, 

Representative Government and War. By Col. 
Lonsdale Hale, R.E. 

The Poet's Diary.—III. Edited by Lamia. 

Australia and Preferential Trade. By the Hon. 
B. R. Wise (Attorney-General of New South 
Wales). 

Greater Britain. 





APRIL, 


isodes of the Month. 

e Religious Crisis in France. By Count Albert 
de Mun (Member of the French Academy and 
Member of the Chamber of Deputies). 

The Position of the Unionist Party—An Open 
Letter to the Prime Minister. By Preference, 
ees PK 1 Problem. By Sir Walter Lawrence, 


Sea Power and nang By Dr. Miller Maguire. 

The Onen-Air Cure, By Patient. 

American Affairs. By A. Maurice Low. 

A Business View of the Chinese Labour Problem. 
By H. Ernest Crawley. 

The Poet’s Diary—IV. Kdited by Lamia. 

Observations of a Continental Student on 
American Affairs. By Dr. Emil Reich, LL.D. 

Greater Britain. 

Correspoadence—The Cape Elections. By Colonist. 


23, RYDER 








IN 1904, 


MAY: 


porte of the Month. 

The Menace of the German Navy (with a Dia- 
gram). By H. W. Wilson, Author of “Ironclads 
in Action.” 

Russia and Japan. By Captain Brinkley. 

An 4 ay Letter to ‘“‘ Preference.” By Preference, 

Macedonia and the Austro-Russian Comedy. By 
Lord Newton. 

‘*A Daughter’s Voice.” By Mrs. Lefevre (of Van- 
couver, B.C., Canada). 

Huxley. By Sir Michael Foster, K.C.B., M.P. 

American Affairs. By A. Maurice Low. 

The Palais Bourbon and its Inhabitants. By the 
Hon. Mrs. Stuart Wortley. 

Stock Exchange Reform. By John Flower. 

The Poet’s pe Coke Edited by Lamia. 

The Anglo-French Agreement Concerning 
Morocco. By Walter B. Harris. 

Greater Britain. 

Corresponaence—Mounted Men. By Expertus. 


SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT. 


The Principles of Constructive Economics. By 
J.L. Garvin. 





JUNE, 


Episodes of the Month. 

The Anglo-French Agreement. By Paul Doumer, 
Chairman of the Budget Committee of the 
Chamber of Deputies, and late Governor- 
General of Indo-China. 

The Eciipse of Germany. By Olim Berolinensis. 

The Conflict of New World Forces in the Far 
East. By Valentine Chirol. 

The New Ireland. By Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P. 

The Chantrey Bequest. By the Earl of Lytton. 

Skipping. By Dr. Francis Bond. 

American Affairs. By A. Maurice Low. 

The Real Richard Cobden—A Centenary Study. 
By H. W. Wilson. 

Napoleon and the United States. By J.R. Fisher. 

The Poet’s Diary.—VI. Edited by Lamia. 

Army Policy—Past and Present. By Sir John 
Colomb, K.C.M.G., M.P. 

Greater Britain. 





JULY: 


Episodes of the Month. 

British Foreign Policy. By A. B. C., Etc. 

Prussia and Poland. By Joseph de Koscielski, 
Member of the Upper House of the Prussian 


Diet. 

“Warp and Woof.” By H. J. Tennant, M.P. 

Miltonic Myths and their Authors. By J. Churton 
Collins. 

Tzu-Hsi, Empress Dowager of China. Ry Peking. 

The Feeding of the Young. By Mrs. Earle, Author 
of ‘‘ Pot Pourri.” 

American Affairs. By A. Maurice Low. 

Giovanni Costa—His Life and Art. By Julia Cart- 
wright (Mrs. Ady). 

The Crisis in Thibet. By E. John Solano. 

The Luxembourg: Its Inhabitants and Associa- 
tions. By the Hon. Mrs. FE. Stuart Wortley. 

Cobden and Cobdenism, By L. J. Maxse. 

Greater Britain. 





AUGUST, 

Episodes of the Month. 

George Frederick Watts, R.A. By Alfred Austin, 
Poet Laureate. 

The Policy of France in Morocco. By Eugéne 
Etienne, Vice-President of the Chamber of 
Deputies, and President of the Foreign Attairs 
on Colonial Group. 

Shall Sir Hen: Campbell-Bannerman become 
British Foreign Minister? By Compatriot. 
Some Neglected Lessons. By KR. H. Inglis Pal- 

grave, F.R.S., Editor of the “ Dictionary of 


Political Economy.” 
A Plea for the Tramp. By the Rev. Lord 
By Dublin. 


William Cecil. 

Rome Rule in Ireland. 

An Antarctic Adventure. By Commander Borch- 
grevink. 

American Affairs. By A. Maurice Low. 

An Ex-Prisoner’s Criticism of English Convict 
Prisons. By H. J. B. Montgomery. 

An Ignorant Army. By Dr. Miller Maguire. 

Shakespeare's Tragic Sense. By W. L. Courtney, 
Editor of the ‘* Fortnightly Review.” 

From Thought to Action. By the Earl of Lytton. 

Greater Britain. 

Correspondence—The Romance of the 
Solyma.” By the Rev. Walter Begley. 


** Novo 





PUBLISHED BY THE PROPRIETOR AT 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 





MAXSE, 


SEPTEMBER. 

Episodes of the Month. 

Some Consideration of Principles Involved in the 
Present War. By Captain A. T. Mahan, Author 
of ‘‘The Influence of Sea Power on History.” 

The King and Foreign Policy. By. Quirinus. 

The Case of the Free Church of Scotland. By 
Lady Frances Balfour. 

Radium—Its Properties and Possibilities. By the 
Honourable R, J. Strutt. 

Impressions of the House of Commons. By A 
Retiring Member. 

Is Humour arog By Miss Ella Macmahon. 

American Affairs. By A. Maurice Low. 

The Cokelers. By Viscount Turnour. 

The Slump in Shooting-Rents, By C. J. Cornish. 

The Rhodesian Problem. By G. T. Hutchinson. 

Reminiscences of an Irish County Court Judge. 
By the late Judge O'Connor Morris. 

The ‘Blue Water School” and Compulsory Ser. 
vice. By H. W. Wilson, Author of ‘‘ Ironclads 
in Action.” 

Greater Britain. 

SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT. 

The Russo-Japanese War (with a Map). By 

ct ee Colonel C. a Court Repington, 





OCTOBER: 

Episodes of the Month. 

Church and State in France—At the Parting of 
the Ways. By Senator Georges Clemenceau. 

England’s False Friend. By Ultor. 

Army Reform on National Lines. By Major- 
General Sir Fdmund Barrow, K.C.B. (Chief of 
Staff, China Expeditionary Force, 1900). 

Sunday Observance. By the Rev. R. J. Campbell. 

Some Further Reminiscences of an Irish County 
Court Judge. By the late W. O’Connor Morris. 

“Capping.” By G. T. Teasdale-Buckell. 

American Affairs. By A. Maurice Low. 

Starving the Schoolmaster. By Vere Collins. 

Scottish Letters. By Glasgow. 

By a Canadian Wheat-Tower. bly B. Osborn. 

An Old Almanac. By the Hon. Ménd Lyttelton. 

Irish Unionists and the Present Administration, 
By Professor Edward Dowden. 

Greater Britain. 

Correspondence —Safety at Sea. By Lifebuoy. 


NOVEMBER. 

Episodes of the Month. 

The Presidential Election. By the Hon. William 
Jennings Bryan, Democratic Candidate for the 
United States Presidency in 1896 and 1900. 

The Need for Counter Preparation. By Ignotus. 

An Appeal to Unionist Leaders. By Professor 
A. V. Dicey, K.C. 

a from Within. By Lord Willoughby 
de Broke. 

Some Children’s Essays. By Miss K. Bathurst. 

The National League for Physical Education and 
Improvement. By Sir Lauder Brunton, M.D. 

American Affairs. By A. Maurice Low. 

The Spokesman of Despair. By Miss Jane H. 
Findlater. 

The Cause of Appendicitis. By F.R.C.S 

Sea Power and Admiralty Coal. By 
Boyd Dawkins, F.R.S. 

Senator Hoar of Massachusetts. By Moreton 
Frewen. 

Japan and the West. By Count Okuma, Ex-Prime 
Minister of Japan and Leader of the Progressive 
Party. 

Greater Britain. 

Correspondence—Retaliation and Preference. By 
Fair Trader. 


DECEMBER. 

Episodes of the Month. 

The Voyage of the Baltic Fleet (with a Map). 
By H. W. Wilson, Author of™‘Ironclads in 
Action.” 

The German Press. By * * * 

The Educational Crisis in Wales. By the Bishop 
of St. — 

The London University and the Study of History. 
By Professor Pollard. 

A Visit to Sasebo, the Japanese Naval Hospital, 
By Dr. Fremantle. 

Mothers and Daughters. By Mrs. Earle, Author 
of “ Pot Pourri.” 

American Affairs. By A. Maurice Low. 

The True Cause of Physical Degeneration. By 
Dr. Alexander Haig. 

The British Empire in West Africa. By Major 
H. R. Beddoes. 

Free Meals for School Children—A Birmingham 
Experiment. By George Hookham, 

Lord —~ at Cape Colony. 

Greater Britain (including our § Corre- 
spondence from Australia), ee 





Professor 





STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. 
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CASSELL & CO’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 





NOW READY. 


Autobiography, 


Memories, and Experiences 


OF 


MONCURE 
CONWAY. 


With Portratts, 


“These two volumes stand out like 


twin gems from the rubbish heap of 


biographical works with which this 
generation is confronted.” 
—DAILY CHRONICLE. 


*“*There is scarcely a page in this long | 


story of a long life which does not contain 


some interesting anecdote or piece of 


information.’”—DAILY GRAPHIC. 


‘*Covers most of the notable events and 
passages interesting to English-speaking 
peoples for fifty years. It is full of 
interesting sidelights on individualities, 
and is informed with sympathy.” 

—DAILY MAIL, 


‘The story of Dr. Moncure Conway’s 
vigorously intellectual life is told with 
much dignity. The reminiscences of 
literary’London cover a wide field.”— 

—STANDARD. 


“Dr. Moncure Conway’s memories and 
experiences are much more various than 
those that fall to the lot of most......few 
men have had equally intimate connec- 
tions with both sides of the Atlantic. The 
greatest names of England and America 


illuminate these pages.” 
—BRITISH WEEKLY. 








READY THIS WEEK.—6s. 


UNDER THE CARE OF THE 
JAPANESE WAR OFFICE. 


By ETHEL McCAUL, 
With 25 Full-page Illustrations, 


THE NAVY AS | HAVE KNOWN IT 


By ADMIRAL SIR E, R. FREMANTLE, 
G.C.B., C.M.G. 16s. net. 
“ Admiral Fremantle has written a book which will fascinate 


civilians, and should be in the hands of every naval officer.” 
—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 25th, 1904, 


FIFTY YEARS OF 
PUBLIC SERVICE. 


By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 
18s. net. 


“Major Griffiths has given us many good and fascinating books 
on prison...... But ‘ Fifty Years of Public Service ’ is the best of all,” 
—Daily Chronicle, 


THE WORK OF GEORGE W. JOY, 


With an Autobiographical Sketch, a Technical Note, and 
some Remarks on the Painting of the Nude. Profusely Ilus- 
trated with 30 Rembrandt Photogravures, 20 Reproductions 
in Colour of Pictures, and 9 Illustrations of Studies in 
Chalk, &c., £2 2s. net. 


“A book which is in every way a thing of beauty......on 
which both author and publisher are to be congratulated. 
The reproductions, whether in black-and-white or in colour, 
could scarcely be bettered.”—Academy. 


This Edition is Limited to 1,000 Numbered Copies. 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
COCK ROBIN AND HIS MATE. 


By R. KEARTON, F.Z.S., 
Author of “ Wild Nature’s Ways,” &c. 6s. 
With upwards of 120 Illustrations taken direct from Nature by 
Messrs. C. and R. Krarron. 


“A splendid example of what can be done to make natural 
history not only entertaining but delightful.” —LZeho, 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION, COMPLETE IN SIX VOLUMES, 
14s. net each. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND. 


By EMINENT WRITERS. 
Edited by 
H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L., and J. S. MANN, M.A. 
The Complete Edition contains 56 Coloured Plates and 
about 2,500 Illustrations. 


«A fine work, full of information for the student interested in 
his country’s history, and the collection of pictures contained in 
the six volumes is probably unrivalled.”—Field. 


CASSELL’S CABINET 
CYCLOPADIA. 


Concise and Comprehensive. 


With several hundred Illustrations and Diagrams specially 
prepared for the work, 12s. 6d. net. 

“*Cassell’s Cabinet Cyclopedia’ is admirably planned, well 

printed and illustrated, and will give in a readily accessible form 

a vast amount of general information.”—Observer. 





CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, London; 





and all Booksellers. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 








td 


4 NEW AND BEAUTIFUL COLOUR-BOOK, 


ON THE OLD ROAD THROUCH FRANCE TO FLORENCE. 


Reproductions in Co‘our of 48 Water-Colour Sketches by A. H. HALLAM MURRAY. 
With Text by H. W. NEVINSON and MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL, Medium 8vo, 21s. nett, 
Also an Edition of 150 Copies on Large Paper, containing the Plates printed before those of the ordinary Edition, 42s. nett. 





Compiled by the Department of Agriculture and Commerce in the Japanese Government. Demy 8vo, 25s. nett, 


JAPAN IN THE BEGINNING OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


CONTENTS.—Part 1., Introductory.—II., Primary Industries: Agriculture, Forestry, Mining and Metallurgy, Fishery.—Ill., Manu- 
facturing Industry.—IV-, Foreign Trade.—V., Finances.—VI., Army and Navy.—VII., Communications; Transportation.—VIIIL., Education.— 


supplement: Formosa. 
——————_ 





COMPLETION OF THE NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF 


THE HISTORICAL WORKS OF JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 


With Photogravure Illustrations, in 9 vols. demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. nett each. 


THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 3 vols. JOHN OF BARNEVELD. 2 vols. 
THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. 4 vols. Vol. II. of JOHN OF BARNEVELD will be ready next week, completing 





the Library Edition of Motley’s Works. 
No uniform Edition of Motley’s Historical Works has ever existed in England, and for many years past the original Library Editions of the earlier works 
have been completely out of print. 


THE VICEROY’S POST BAG. 


By MICHAEL MacDONAGH. A very remarkable Series of Letters (hitherto unpublished) to Lord Hardwicke, giving the inner 
history of the Act of Union with Ireland in 1800, and the cause which led to it. Demy 8vo, 12s. nett, 


HONORE DE BALZAC: 


His Lifo and Writings. By (Miss) MARY F.SANDARS. With Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. nett. 

















CHEAP EDITION OF A CHARMING BOOK, 


BETWEEN THE ACTS 


By HENRY W. NEVINSON, Author of “The Plea of Pan,” 
demy 8vo, 6s. 


MR. HOUSMAN’S NEW FAIRY TALES. 


THE BLUE MOON. 


By LAURENCE HOUSMAN. With Illustrations by the Aurnor, En- 
graved on Wood by Miss CLemence Housman, crown 8vo, 
** Full of quaint and changing fancy, with pictures in admirable keeping with 
the text...... The language is smooth, Gxiginal, and full of descriptive effect.” 


STUDIES IN INDIAN CHILD LIFE. 


SUN-BABIES. 


By COBNELIA SORABJI. With Illustrations, square demy 8vo, 6s. nett, Square 





A BOOK FOR LOVERS OF HORSES. 


HINTS ON HORSES. 


How to Judge Them, Buy Them, Ride Them, Drive Them, and Depict 
Them. By Captain C. M. GONNE, B.A, With numerous Illustrations, 








oblong 4to, 5s, nett. 


—Pall Mall Gazette. 





MISS CLARA D. PIERSON’S NEW BOOK. 


TALES OF A POULTRY FARM. 


By CLARA D. PIERSON, Author of ‘‘Among the Farmyard People,” 
“Among the Night People,” &. With Illustrations, erown 8vo, 5s. 


SOME ENGINEERING REMINISCENCES. 


RIVER, ROAD, AND RAIL. 


By FRANCIS FOX, Memb. Inst. Civil Engineers. With Ilustration® 
large crown 8vo, 8s, nett. 





A CHEAP EDITION.—1 vol., 10s. 6d. nett. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
LADY SARAH LENNOX, 1745-18235. 


Edited by the COUNTESS OF ILCHESTER and LORD STAVOR- 
DALE. With Photogravure Frontispiece and numerous Illustrations, 
demy 8vo. : 


A CHEAP EDITION.—3s. 6d. each vol. 


DR. SMILES’ LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS. 


In consequence of the greatly increased demand for these works in a form 
suitable for gifts and prizes, Mr, Murray is preparing to publish a Cheap 
Edition of the Series. 

All the volumes are reset from new type, and printed on larger paper, with 
extra illustrations. They will be ready immediately. 





JAMES BRINDLEY AND THE EARLY ENGINEERS.—SMEATON AN 
RENNIE.—METCALFE AND TELFORD.—BOULTON AND WATT. 
GEORGE AND ROBERT STEPHENSON, 





Now ready, THE 


MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS. 

No. 51, DECEMBER, 1904. 2s. 6d. nett. 
ConTENTS. 

a. ENGLAND, AND M. JOSEPH PRUDHOMME. 
ERROLD. 

THE DECLINE OF PARLIAMENT. Leonarp CourtTNey. 

THE ORGANISATION OF NATIONAL RESOURCES. G. F. Sues. 

THE MEDALS OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE.—I. (Illustrated.) 

Tue Eart EGERTON OF TATTON. 

CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE. Wi rrip Warp. 

ELIZABETHAN CRIME-PLAYS. J. Sirnessy RoBerrs. 

BHODESIA AND THE CHARTER. I. Dossier, . 

THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY. J. Horace Rovunp, 

LIBERAL CLUBS AND THE LIBERAL PARTY. W. J. Fisuer. 

MOUNTAINEERING ACCIDENTS. BEearnatp Hueues, 

THE LAW OF HUSBAND AND WIFE. ALFRED FeELiows. 


LAURENCE 








ON THE LINE, 


NOW READY.—The December Issue of 


SCHOOL: 


A Monthly Record of Educational Thought and Progress. 
Demy 4to, 6d. nett. 


CONTENTS:—PRACTICE AND PRECEPT.—THE BISHOP OF HERE. 
FORD’S BILL. By the Rev. J. B. Patoy—THE USE OF MODELS IN 
MATHEMATICAL TEACHING. By E. M. Lancuey.—CRITERIA IN THE 
SELECTION OF HEAD MASTERS AND MISTRESSES. By G. A. Curist1an, 
B.A.—OUR LEADERS. XII. Dr. Richard Busby. With a Portrait.— 
THE BOOK AND ITS WRITER. Prof. Sadler’s Liverpool Report.— 
QUALITY: NOT QUANTITY. Mr. Sadler and Richard Muleaster. By 
Prof. Foster Watson.—THE TEACHERS’ FORUM. Wanted: a New 
Renaissance. By E. M. Witmot-Buxtoy.—NATURE STUDY. Bird and 
Tree Day. By J. A. Owen —RURAL SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE. By J. C. 
Mepp.—GERMAN LETTER. Women at the German Universities. By 
Dr. Orro W. Berer.—HOW THE ACT WORKS. Berkshire; Kent.— 
—REVIEWS.—MINOR NOTICES. 





Mr. Murray’s Illustrated Christmas List is Now Ready, and will be sent Post-free on Application, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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GREAT MASTERS. 


COMPLETION OF THIS MONUMENTAL WORK, 


Mr HEINEMANN has the great satisfaction to announce that this superb Series 
of Photo-Mezzotint Engravings is now complete, comprising 


100 PLATES (20in. by 15 in.) 


of unparalleled beauty, which are obtainable for a simple first payment of 


SIX SHILLINGS. 


The quality of these Engravings has drawn from every Artist and 
Connoisseur of Art astonished enthusiasm. Such work, treasured beyond 
price, was never before seen save in the portfolios of the wealthy 
collectors, and Engravings such as have hitherto hung alone in the palaces 
of the very rich are now made accessible to modest purses. 








But it is necessary to add 


A WARNING, 


viz., not to mistake these Enyravings for the articles generally displayed in the cheaper 
picture shops. These Engravings, to use the words of one of the greatest Art Critics of the 
day, “give the depth of tone and the velvety appearance that distinguish the Mezzotints 
of English Etchers of the eighteenth century.” And there should be further added a 


GOOD ADVICE, 
viz., that to secure these Engravings at their present popular price you have 
NO TIME TO LOSE, 


because the Publisher retains the right to raise the price of this publication. It can now 
be obtained by sending in 6g, and filling in the Second Order Form attached to this 


piece of 


Advertisement. 
A WONDERFUL CHRISTMAS OR WEDDING PRESENT. 


&6 in Portfolio, or £9 superbly bound in two different 
styles, Photographs of which can be had on application. 


CUT THIS OUT - - - 


CASH ORDER FORM. 


Please send me the Complete Set of “ Great Masters.” 


{ In PortTFOLIO ... oe 66" aa 
Srv. ] 100 Plates (In Leatuer Brxpixa... £9* \ jo which I enclose cheque. 





* Strike out the line not required 
DARED). .,.c000ssranseererreessecssaeegnansnduyedisoqnpatecsegyctensecsessveres cooessbelisoncdeseovsseveegecdtoees 


He TT, NE Te REE) ee a ee 
To Mr. WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


INSTALMENT ORDER FORM. 
«“ » » { PorTFoLio* ) 
Please send me the Complete Set of “ Great Masters” in ) LEATHER Bmnprxc* for which I enclose 





* 9c * 
Spt. ] ie and promise to pay | vei | per month for 10 months after. 
* Strike out the line not required. 
NAME. ....1cccccrsccccccccccccrencccencsceesevcceesseseeeeesseeeee see seeeesesceaeseseescesee see seeseseeece 


MTR TD EE BSc cnchencinnsscnssennsvnwnpanceweeiad as niedpceamengus Supienakssaa wee ehsann4nacughasaedsaunapuh caanbbaesdwandteaeasasaweinnctauewackebisanaraNe 
To Mr. WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 











THE LIFE AND CCRRESPONDENCE OF 


LOR D Cc O 


LERIODGE 


(LORD CHIEF JUSTICE OF ENGLAND). 
Edited by ERNEST HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 2 vols. with Portraits, 30s. net. 


TIMES. able biography.” 


_“Zord Coleridge was certainly one of the most versatile and brilliant men of his time, and his character and career are adequately reflected 


in this most ya ae ic Happy in his career, in his two marriages, in his distinguished friendships, the late Lord Coleridge has been no less happy in his 


SUND. 


biographer va POST.—“ ‘ The Life and Correspondence of Lord Coleridge’ will be widely welcomed. Mr. Ernest Hartley Coleridge has brought together a 


mass of Vi 
de imposing figure 


le material, which ought to be of considerable use to the historians of the nineteenth century....... Coleridge undoubtedly was a dignifiec 
aluable oughout his er. He was essentially an excellent orator, and impressed his contemporaries in every capacity.” ¥ +4 





THE PRIVATE LIVES OF WILLIAM Il. 


AND HIS CONSORT. A Secret History of the 


Court of Berlin, From the Papers and Diaries, extending over a Period beginning from 1888 to the Spring of 1898, of a Lady-in- Waiting on her Majesty 


the Empress-Queen, By HENBY W. FISCHER. 10s. net. 


[Second Impression, 





LIFE AND LETTERS AT BATH IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By A. Barzzav. 


With a Preface by AUSTIN DOBSON. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. Also an EDITION DE LUXE, with extra Plates, limited to 50 


copies, £2 2s. net. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ A work of intense interest and outstanding brilliancy. M. Barbeau’s work blends all the attractions of history, anecdote, 


” 


inti d criticism. z J 
word pap aR mts OM. Barbeau’s account of the beautiful city is worthy to rank with the mediaeval and pre-Shakespearian studies of M. Jusserand.” 








THE STORY OF ART THROUGHOUT THE AGES. 


An Illustrated Record. By S. Remacu. 


From the French by FLORENCE SIMMONDS. With nearly 600 miniature Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 10s. net. 





FRENCH SONGS OF OLD CANADA. 


(Chansons de l’Ancienne France.) 


Pictured by GRAHAM 


ROBERTSON. An exquisite Album of Coloured Plates, with the Old Music, Folio Picture Boards, 31s. 6d. net. This Edition is limited to 350 copies, 





— 


GAINSBOROUGH, AND HIS PLACE IN 


With 40 Illustrations in Half-tone and 8 in Photogravure, 15s. net. 


ENGLISH ART. By Sir Waiter ArmMsTrona. 


GUARDIAN.—“ A more acceptable present for any person of artistic proclivities it would be hard to find, for Sir Walter Armstrong is as delightful 


a writer 


as he is an accomplished critic, and his work is splendidly illustrated, and enshrined in a setting worthy of its author.” 








MEMOIRS OF A GREAT DETECTIVE. 


Portrait and Facsimiles, 10s. net. 


Incidents in the Life of Jonn Wiuson Murray. With 





JAPAN BY THE JAPANESE. A Survey by 
its Highest Authorities, THIRD Impression. Edited by ALFRED Sreap, 
Large 8vo, 20s. net. 

8ST, JAMES’S GAZETTE.—" An autobiography of a nation.” 


KING LEOPOLD’S RULE IN AFRICA. By 
E. D. Moret. With Illustrations and Maps, 15s. net. 
DAILY NEWS.—* At last in this book we have a thorough, complete, and 
decisive account of the methods of government applied in the Congo Free 
State.” 


IVAN THE TERRIBLE. From the French of K. 
Watiszewsk1 by Lady Mary Loyrp. 14s. net. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘ By far the best book about ‘Grozny’ which has so 
far appeared in English.” 


THROUGH THE UNKNOWN PAMIRS 


(VAKHAN AND GARAN). ByO. Otursey. With 60 Illustrations and 
8 Maps, lds. net. 


AFTER WORK: Fragments from the Workshop of 


an Old Publisher. By Epwarp Marston, F.B.G.S. Medium 8vo, with 
24 Full-page Plates, 10s. net. 














SEVEN YEARS’ HARD. By Ricuarp Frer. 


Large crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


HIS YOUNG IMPORTANGE. | By RaLPH 


HarotD BretueErton, Author of ‘‘ The Child Mind.” 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 


THE GOLDEN HEART, and other Fairy Tales. By V1oLE1 
Jacos. With 16 Illustrationsin Black-and-White and Coloured Frontispiece 
by May SanpHeErm. 5s. net. 

THE BOOK OF INDOOR AND OUTDOOR GAMES. 
With Suggestions for Entertainments, By Mrs. Burrow KiInGsLanp. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE WONDERFUL STORY OF HENNY PENNY. 
Pictured in Colour by W. D. Apams. Small 4to, 1s. net. 

A DOG DAY. By WALTER EMANUEL, Pictured in Colour by 
Crecit ALDIN, 2s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Marriott Watson, in the Daily Mail.—‘‘ No tale of school life I have 
read since ‘Tom Brown’ is sompuniie with Mr. Turley’s ‘Godfrey Marten.’” 
GODFREY MARTEN: Schoolboy. By CHARLES TURLEY. 6s. 
GODFREY MARTEN;; Undergraduate. By CHARLES TURLEY. 














5s. 





New Six-Shilling Novels. 





THE PRODIGAL SON. 


By HALL CAINE. 


DAILY MAIL.—“ A work of extraordinary merit, a fiction as finely conceived, as deftly constructed, as some of the best work of our living novelists,’ 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ In truth a notable novel, and a work that may certainly rank with the best of recent fiction.” 
SCOTSMAN.—“ Some of the best writing that Mr. Caine has ever done, and some of the best writing ever seen in fictional literature.” 





A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “PIGS IN CLOVER.” 


BACCARAT. 
By FRANK DANBY. With Coioured Illustrations, 


DAILY NEWS.—**‘ Baccarat’ exhibits considerable power of writing....... 
Many of the scenes are highly dramatic, the style bold and incisive, and the 
dialogue animated.” 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CALL OF THE WILD.” 


THE SEA WOLF. 
By JACK LONDON. With 6 Illustrations. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ A truly wonderful story of the sea. Its lurid 
pictures thrill the least receptive imagination, and the sea pictures are in- 
tensely vivid with the colour that comes from a sure and a tried hand.” 





PAM. Baroness vON HUTTEN. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ Among recent novels ‘Pam’ holds a high 
es for the originality of its theme and the cleverness of its execution. 
ere is, for once, a novel of character....... This story seems to us one of the 
most notable achievements of the year.” 


THE HEART OF PENELOPE. Mrs. BeLLoc Lownprs. 


WORLD.—“‘ The Heart of Penelope’ possesses many attractions....... Mrs, 
Lowndes has produced a work well deserving of commendation for the 
originality of its carefully constructed plot and the individuality of the per- 
sons of the very uncommon drama.” 





ON ETNA, NorMa LORIMER. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—" There is real charm and real knowledge of 
the people and their ways in this book, and there are many beautiful descrip- 
tions of spring in various places on the slopes of Etna, for Miss Lorimer is 
an artist where verbal scene-painting is concerned.” 


1001 INDIAN NIGHTS. SARATH Kumar GHosn. 
DAILY NEWS.—‘‘ The stories are distinctly exciting and quite unusual in 
their scope and atmosphere.” 
MANCHESTER COURIER.—* All readers will look with lively anticipation 
for the promised continuation of these vivid and enthralling stories.” 





THE TRANSGRESSION OF 


ANDREW VANE. G. W. CARRYL. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ Mr. Carryl knows Paris well and describes 
it well,...... his characters are carefully drawn and beautifully coloured....... 
there is excellent work in this book.” 





THE EAGLE’S SHADOW. J. B. CABELL, 
BIRMINGHAM POST.—‘“ Mr. Cabell kas a light and pleasing style of 


writing, and his story can be given high praise.” 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S 


By WILLIAM 


KE. H. LECKY. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 


LIBRARY EDITION. 8 vols. 8vo. Vols, I. and IL, 1700-1760, 36s,; Vols. III. and IV.,, 1760-1784, 36s,; Vols, V and VI, 


1784-1793, 36s.; Vols. VII. and VIILI., 1793-1800, 36s. 


CABINET EDITION. ENGLAND. 7 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each, IRELAND, 5 vols, crown 8vo, 5s, net each, 


LEADERS OF PUBLIC OPINION IN IRELAND: Flood, Grattan, O'Connell, 


New Edition, greatly Enlarged and Rewritten, and with a New Introduction (1903). 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. net, 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS, FROM AUGUSTUS TO 


CHARLEMAGNE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


HISTORY OF THE RISE AND INFLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT OF 


RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 2vols. 8vo, 36s. CABINET EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s, net. 


THE MAP OF LIFE: CONDUCT AND CHARACTER. Crown 8y0, 


5s. net, 





By LORD MACAULAY. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE 
ACCESSION OF JAMES THE SECOND. 
POPULAR EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS, 
WITH LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, &c. In 1 vol. 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION. With Portrait and 4 Illus- 
trations to the “ Lays,” crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, 
SPEECHES, AND POEMS. 

POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


GOMPLETE WORKS. 
« ALBANY” EDITION. With 12 Portraits, 12 vols. large 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each, or £2 2s. the set. 


“EDINBURGH” EDITION. 8 vols. 8vo, 6s. each. 
CABINET EDITION. 16 vols. post 8vo, £4 16s. 


*,* A Complete List of Lord Macaulay’s Works sent on 
application. 





By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D. 


A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, FROM 
THE GREAT SCHISM TO THE SACK OF ROME, 1378-1527. 
6 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


HISTORICAL LECTURES AND 
ADDRESSES. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

By W. H. WILKINS. 

A QUEEN OF TEARS: Caroline Matilda, Queen 
of Denmark and Norway, and Princess of Great Britain and 
Ireland. With 2 Portraits and 47 Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 
36s. 

The LOVE of an UNCROWNED QUEEN: 
Sophie Dorothea, Consort of George I., and her Correspondence 
with Philip Christopher, Count Kénigsmarck, With 24 Por- 
traits and Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


CAROLINE THE ILLUSTRIOUS, Queen- 
Consort of George II., and sometime Queen-Regent ; a Study 
of her Life and Time. With 42 Portraits and other I]lustra- 
tions, Svo, 12s, 6d. net. 


By Lieut.-Col. G. F. R. HENDERSON. 


STONEWALL JACKSON AND THE 
AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. With 2 Portraits and 33 Maps 
and Plans, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. net. 











By the Right Hon. ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR. 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF: being 


Notes Introductory to the Study of Theology. Revised, with 
a New Introduction and Summary. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE 


ACCESSION OF JAMES I. TO THE OUTBREA 
CIVIL WAR, 1603-1642. 10 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. —— 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1649. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


HISTORY OF THE COMM 
AND PROTECTORATE, 1649-1656. 4 ee > 
net each. bet 


THE STUDENT'S HIST 
With 378 Illustrations, Crown FENGLAND, 





By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., LLD. 


THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF 

Hogs Third Edition. Edited by J. B. Bury. M.A, 
.Litt., Regius Professor of Modern History in the Universi 

of Cambridge. 8vo, 12s. 6d. - saciid 


ATLAS to the above, with 65 Maps in Colour, 8vo, 6s, 6d. 





By WILLIAM STUBBS, DD. 


LECTURES ON EUROPEAN HISTORY, 
agg Edited by ARTHUR HassaLL, M.A.  8y0, 
8. .- net, 





By the Right Hon, Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart. 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, Pari L, 


8vo, 13s. 6d. net. Part II., 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net, 


By JOHN STUART MILL. 
A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 





By the Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.RS. 


THE ORIGIN OF CIVILISATION AND 
THE PRIMITIVE CONDITION OF MAN: Mental and Social 
Conditions of Savages. Sixth Edition, with numerous Addi- 
tions (1902). With 6 Plates and 20 Illustrations in the Text, 
8vo, 18s. 


By PETER M. ROGET. 


THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS 
AND PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate 
the Expression of Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. By 
PETER MARK ROGET, M.D., F.R.S. Re-composed throughout, 
Enlarged and Improved, partly from the Author’s Notes, and 
with a Full Index by the Author's Son, JoHN LEwis ROGET, 
New Edition (1901), Crown 8vo, 9s. net. 


By FREDERIC W. H. MYERS. 
HUMAN PERSONALITY AND ITS SUR- 





VIVAL OF BODILY DEATH. 2 vols. 8vo, 42s, net, 





*.* Messrs. LONGMANS § CO?S CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE of WORKS in GENERAL LITERATURE 
sent post-free on application. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; New York and Bombay. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 
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SPEAKER.—* Of the practitioners of the school of the modern ‘ novel of adventure’ Mr. Stanley Weyman is easily first.” 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS,—* In his own field Mr. Weyman distances all competitors.” 


- | wr. STANLEY WEYMAN'S 


| THE ABBESS OF VLAYE. 
. | yEW ROMANCE. 6/- 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“It is a breathless chronicle of TRUTH.—“ A fascinating book. Only a novelist like Mr. Stanley 
danger, love, generosity, and vengeance, a trophy of imaginative | Weyman, who has trodden himself all the highways and byways of 
strength and refinement, and a novel scarcely surpassed by any of | the history of the time of which he writes, could so transport you 
its predecessors from the same pen.” to those days, and so infect you with their spirit of adventure.” 








TO BE COMPLETED IN THREE VOLUMES 4to (13 in. by 12 in.), PRICE SIX GUINEAS NET EACH. 


VOL, L (THE CHEIROPTERA, THE INSECTIVORA, AND THE CARNIVORA, WITH THE SUB-ORDER PiINNIPEDIA) IS NOW READY. 
It is hoped that Vols. II. and III. will be issued at intervals of eight months each. 


*,* Subscriptions will only be received for the Set of Three Volwmes. 


The MAMMALS of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 


By J. G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S. 


4to (13 in. by 12 in.), cloth, gilt edges, 

The First Volume is Illustrated as follows :— 

18 Photogravures by the AUTHOR; 

$1 Coloured Plates by the AUTHOR, ARCHIBALD THORBURN, and G. E. LODGE; 

63 Uncoloured Plates by the AUTHOR and from Photographs. 

*,* Only 1,025 Copies printed for England and America. Prospectus, with Plate, sent on application. 
DAILY MAIL.—‘ The publication of the first volume of Mr. J. G. Millais’ great work marks an epoch in the literature of science. 

It is the magnum opus of modern natural history, and, fittingly enough, it is dedicated to the King by special permission....... It is a combined 
triumph of scientific accuracy, actual experience, and of art. In it are comprehended the three main essentials in a work dealing with 
any fauna—first, scientific accuracy of arrangement; secondly, good pictures both in colour and in black and white, drawn from life ; 
and thirdly, exact information on the distribution and the life history of the various species...... Apart from the enthralling interest of 
the theme, and the brightness of Mr. Millais’ writing, the volume is remarkable for its illustrations.” 


BABIES” ¢C€LaSSic& 
Chosen by LILIA SCOTT MACDONALD. 


With 67 Illustrations and 37 Initial Letters by ARTHUR HUGHES, Large crown 8vo, 48. 6d. net, 
** This book is a collection of poems that may fairly be called “ Children's Classics.” They are selected from William Blake, Jane and 
Ann Taylor, Mary Howitt, Isaac Watts, Charles Kingsley, George MacDonald, Sc. 
ATHENZUM—“A charming collection of the best children’s WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.— Very delightful and attrac. 
poems, which deserves praise in every way, and ought to be | tive...... It is a collection of some of the finest children’s poems in 




















treasured by grown-up readers, for it is full of choice poetry.” our language.” 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF HENRY PARRY |THE PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. By 
LIDDON, D.D., Canon of St. Paul’s. By Jonn Octavius JouNsTON, T. Raymont, M.A., Professor of Education in the University College of 
M.A., Principal of Cuddesdon College. With a Concluding Chapter by South Wales and Monmouthshire, Cardiff. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
the Lorp BisHop or Oxrorp. With 5 Illustrations (4 Portraits), 8vo, [In a few days 
15s. net. 

PETROL MOTORS AND MOTOR C : 
THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. a Handbook for Engineers, Designers. and Draughtsmen. By nyt 

LIFE AN D LETTERS OF MANDELL Wuire, A.M.I.M.E, With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net, 
CREIGHTON, D.D. Oxon. and Camb., sometime Bishop of London, By [In a few days. 
his Wirz. With 8 Portraits (4 Photogravures) and 3 other Illustrations, TEXT-BOOKS OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. 


2 vols, 8vo, 28s. net. ‘ 4 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ We will only add that Mrs, Creighton could Edited by Sir WILLIAM RAMSAY, K.C.B., F.B.S. 


have raised no better memorial to her husband than this book. It is the por- CH EM ICAL STATICS AN D Y 
trait not of a dignitary but of a man, truly and tenderly presented, but always including the THEORIES of CHEMICAL faaeane ee i 
living and characteristic. EXPLOSIONS. By J. W. Meutor, D.Sc. (N.Z.), B.Sc. (Vict.) Crown 


THE LAST LETTERS OF AUBREY 8v0, 78. 6d. 
BEARDSLEY. Edited by the Rev. Joun Gray, of St. ina ga by? _ N EW F I CTI O N : 


burgh. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 











: THE TIGER OF MUSCOVY 
THE ADVENTURES OF KING JAMES II. . 
OF ENGLAND. By the Author of “A Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,” A Romance of the Days of Ivan the Terrible. 
“Rochester.” &., ‘The Life of a Prig,” &. With an Introduction by By FRED WHISHAW. 


the Right Rev. F. A. Gasquet, D.D., Abbot-President of the English 


Benedictines. With 27 Portraits and other Illustrations, 8vo, 13:. 6d. net. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


DAILY NEWS.—‘‘The plot is ingenious, and the picture 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ The whole work may be heartily recommended as | Terrible carries with it the conviction of its essential Pe on ay Bow 
an interesting and valuable contribution to the history of the Stuart period. changing moods are narrated with much spirit, while there is iam 


THE LIFE OF SAINT ELIZABETH OF adventure to satisfy the most insatiate appetite.” 








HUNGARY, DUCHESS OF THURINGIA. By the Count pe Montatem- 
BERT, Peer of France, Member of the French Academy. Translated by A DAUGHTER OF JAEL. 
Francis Deming Hort. Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Ina few days. By Lady RIDLEY. 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 
MODERN MUSICAL DRIFT: Essays. By! sscepeen palLy JOURNAL.—*The book is a powerful study of con- 


W. J. Henperson, Author of “The Story of Music,” &. Crown 8vo, | tending emotions....... Lady Ridley has handled a theme as old as the world in 





4s, 6d. net. a very noveland vigorous manner. The story is exceedingly well told; the 
Contents :—Parsifalia—Der Ring des Nibelungen—Isolde's Serving-Woman | various episodes are brightly depicted, and the characters are delineated with 
~Bichard Strauss—Aux Italiens—The Oratorio of To-day. much skill and no little vivacity.” 





*,* AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF NEW BOOKS WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 
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Mr. Edward Aprnold’s New Books, 


SLSHSSSSSSOSSOSSOSSSOSSSSGOSOOSOOVOOOEOD 


THE REMINISCENCES OF 


SIR HENRY HAWKINS 





(BARON BRAMPTON). Edited by RICHARD HARRIS, K.C. With Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. net, 


THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR 


From the Outbreak of Hostilities to the Evacuation of Liao-yang, 
By THOMAS COWEN, sometime Special Correspondent of the Daily Chronicle. 


With a large number of Striking and Original Illustrations and Numerous Maps. Demy 8vo, lds, net 
MORNING POST.—‘* Mr. Cowen puts things which we have all understood rather vaguely in a telling and direct fashion, He has evidently taken the 


eatest care to collate his facts, and the consequence is that we have a most enthralling and connected narrative of the naval operations round P 
p ton ea enriched with small but convincing details such as could only have been related by eye-witnesses. Mr, Cowen’s description of the Yalu battle ae 


spirited, and his accounts of Kin-chow and Nanshan are quite the best we have seen.” 





SIR HENRY SETON-KARR'S BOOK. 


MY SPORTING HOLIDAYS. By Sir Henry 
Seton-Karr, C.M.G., M.P. Demy 8vo, with numerous IJilustrations, 
12s, 6d. net. 

SPECTATOR—‘“The book which, like ‘Scolopax’s’ delightful gossip, 
informs the reader’s mind without ever taxing his patience grows yearly 
rarer. Sir Henry Seton-Karr’s volume is a very pleasing specimen of this 
class, the notebook of one who has wandered far afield in search of sport and 
can write of his doings without egotism or vain repetitions. His sketches of 
Western society are very vivid pictures, full of insight and good humour.” 


THE WHITE MAN IN NIGERIA. By G. D. 
HazziepineE. With Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

PALL MALL GAZETFE.—“A really fascinating book, which, while 
stirring and picturesque, vivid and human throughout, is as full of facts of 
the rarer at more valuable sort as the driest and most scientific treatise 
could be. The book is certain to be read in France and Germany. By every 
law of common sense it should be read, well and carefully read, in England, 
We hope it may be.” 


EDWARD AND PANIELA FITZGERALD. 
Being some Account of their Lives compiled from the Letters of those 
who knew them. By GeraLp CamPpBELL, Demy 8vo, with numerous 
Portraits, 12s. 6d. net. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Mr. Campbell’s book adds to our knowledge of 
Lord Edward's intimate life, and gives us by the way the most delightful 
pictures of the everyday life of the Leinster family, as well as of the characters 
of a group of men and women whose lives and personalities were of the most 
romantic and fascinating.’’ 

NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THREE ROLLING-STONES 
IN JAPAN.” 


SUNSHINE AND SENTIMENT IN POR- 
TUGAL. By GiLpertT Watson. With Original Illustrations from Draw- 
ings by Gilbert James. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

DAILY MAIL.—‘‘A book that can be placed side by side with any of Mark 

Twain's ‘Tramps.’” 


‘PAGES FROM A COUNTRY DIARY. By 


a Somers. Large crown 8vo, with Photogravure Illustrations, 
s. 

WORLD.—“It is not often nowadays that a writer on indoor and outdoor 
life in the country appears with a knowledge so matured and a style so mellow 
as that of Mr. Somers. His inimitable, genial manner is so effective that the 
reader is continually delighted, whether he is reading of a local steeplechase, 
or how the author basketed some fine trout with the help of a phantom 
minnow when he was out with a party of dry-fly fishermen,” 


STUDIES IN VIRGIL. By T. R. Guover, 
Fellow and Classical Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Author of 
** Life and Letters in the Fourth Century.” Demy 8vo, 10s. €.1. net. 
SPEAKER.—“ Virgil was an enchanter from the time when he first came 
before the world as the poet of the Eclogues down to the present day, when 
Mr. Glover, of Cambridge, has written on him a book, ‘Studies in Virgil,’ of 
above 300 pages, full of learning and minute analysis, full also of worship and 
devotion.’ 


ENGLISH ESTATE FORESTRY. By A. 0. 


Forses, Lecturer on Forestry at the Durham College of Science, 
Newcastle, lately Forester on the Marquis of Bath's Longleat Estate. 
With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 
FIELD.—“ We believe that it will be regarded generally as a welcome 
addition to the country house library.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HOUSE OF SELEUCUS.” 
JERUSALEM UNDER THE HIGH 


PRIESTS. By Epwyn Bevan. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
SPECTATOR.—“ A valuable addition to the literature of the subject.” 


ECONOMIC METHOD AND ECONOMIC 


FALLACIES. By W. W. Caruite, M.A., Author of ‘‘The Evolution of 
Modern Money.” Demy Sve, 10s, 6d. net. 











MR. F. C. GOULD'S NEW BOOK, 


POLITICAL CARICATURES, 1904, 


By F. CARRUTHERS GOULD. 


Super-royal 4to, 6s. net, 
Also an EDITION DE LUXE of 100 Large-Paper Copies, numbered and signed 
£2 2s. net. 


GHOST STORIES ° ANTIQUARY, 


By MONTAGUE RHODES JAMES, Litt.D., 
Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum; Fellow and Late Tutor of King’s 
College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo, with Llustrations, 6s. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “INTO THE HIGHWAYS 
AND HEDGES.” 


THE CELESTIAL SURGEON. 


By F. F. MONTRESOR. [Second Impression, 
GUARDIAN.—"In ‘The Celestial Surgeon’ Miss Montresor is at her best, 
The character-drawing, as is usual with the writer, 1s excellent; the characters are 
all living, human beings, neither too good nor too bad for every-day life. The book 
is not one for girls just out of the schoolroom, but their elders will be glad to 
have it.” 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE wed ren OF “THE KING WITH TWO 
FACES.” 


: By M. E, COLERIDGE. 

SPECTATOR.—* A new novel from the pen of Miss Coleridge is an event the 
pleasure of which is enhanced by the comparative rarity of its occurrence, All 
who are able to emancipate themselves sutticiently from the tyranny of circum- 
stance can hardly fail to recognise the charm of this delicately fantastic melo- 


drama.” : 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


SCENES OF JEWISH LIFE. 


By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK, 
Author of ‘‘ Cynthia's Way,” ‘‘ The Beryl Stones,” &c. 
SPECTATOR.—‘‘ A volume from the pen of Mrs, Alfred Sidgwick is always 
welcome, so alert is her intelligence, s0 keen her observation, so crisp and 
clear-cut her style. Altogether, this is an extremely vivacious and instructive 
volume.” 


THE RAMBLING RECTOR. 


By ELEANOR ALEXANDER, Author of “Lady Anne’s Walk.” 
OUTLOOK.—“ Miss Alexander is to be congratulated on having written an 
interesting and unusual story.” 7 
IRISH JIMES,—‘‘ We have derived great pleasure from ‘The Rambling 
Rector.’ It is a talented and clever story.” 


THE REAPER. 
By EDITH RICKERT, Author of “Out of the Cypress Swamp,” &. 

TIMES.—* A simple, yet strange, story of a mind at once simple and strange; 
and throughout it the author would seem to have been guided by a delicate 
unerring instinct for the central, the captain thought or word or expression.” 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS.—“ A novel, the scene of which lies beyond the 
beaten track, and which will repay you amply for the reading.” 
A NEW SPORTING NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BOY, SOME 

HORSES, AND A GIRL.” 


PETER’S PEDIGREE. 
By DOROTHEA CONYERS. 
Illustrated with Thumb-nail Sketches by Nora K. SHELLEY. 
DUBLIN DAILY EXPRESS.—“ From start to finish this book is amusing 
and laughable.” 











*.* Mr, Edward Arnold’s ILLUSTRATED LIST OF NEW AND ATTRACTIVE BOOKS for 
1904-5 is now ready, and will be sent post-free on application, 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, Bond Street, W. 
Publisber to .a. Fndia Office. 
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